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PREFACE- 


This essay, in its original form, was published at 
Calcutta during the last year. It consists of two 
volumes, in the Hindi language, and is entitled 
Shad-dars'ana-darpana, and “ Hindu Philosophy ex- 
amined by a Benares Pandit.” Scarcely a page of 
those volumes, however, is here reproduced without 

much change. To say nothing of less important 

♦ 

alterations, whole chapters have been retrenched, 'and 
others have been inserted. The notes,, throughout, 
are new. These, equally with the text, are the work 
of Pandit Nilakantha ; a very few excepted, which 
the nature of their contents wiU suj0B.ce to distin- 
guish. 

The Shad-dars'ana-darpatm was addressed to a sec- 
tion of the author’s countrymen. But the pride of 
the native literati forbids them to have dealings with 
their vernacular beyond the narrow range of social 
occasions. Moreover, the technicalities of philoso- 
phy, -among the Hindus, are as yet drawn solely from 
the Sanskrit. Only a meagre number of those techni- 
calities are popularly einployed ; and, of such as 
are thus employed, not one in ten is fully comprehend- 
ed by the vulgar. This being the case, the author, 
as might liave been anticipated, discovered, that his 
Hindi labours liad been to little purpose. As for this 
translation, it was undertaken, at the instance of an 
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estimable missionary, mainly for the use of his fellow* 
evangelizers, and of Hindu students of English who 
may wish to acquaint themselves with the abstruser 
matters of their ancestral religion. 

A familiarity with the- sketches of Hindu philoso- 
phy drawn up by Colebrooke, will be found well-nigh 
indispensable as a preparation for understanding what 
is here presented to the reader. Later writers in the 
same department will, as a rule, be much more likely 
to mislead than to render any solid assistance. Prom 
this stricture a reservation must, however, be made 
in favour of the Reverend Professor Banerjea, whose 
Dialogues on the Hindu Philoso'phy are a mine of 
new and authentic indications. What from the elu- 
cidations of that learned gentleman, and those of 
Pandit Nllakantha, it should seem, that, in order 
really to penetrate the mysteries of Hinduism, we 
could scarcely do better than commit ourselves to the 
guidance of Christianized Brdhmans. 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the no- 
naenclature of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents 
of which have not yet been wrought out for us with 
the help of the Latin and. Greek. Of the terms in 
question there are not a few which the translator of 
these pages has been the first to dress in a Euro- 
pean garb ; and, that he has had other than moder- 
ate success, is more than he can venture to suppose. 
Colebrooke and his successors have, indeed, elaborat- 
ed many close and felicitous renderings. Still, they 
have left much unattempted, and something to be 
amended. Had the translator departed from “ na- 
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ture,” as representing would hardly have 

amiss. Again, “ modification” conveys a very 


much nearer conception of — denoting several of 

the evolutions” of the “ internal organ,” — than Is 
conveyed by “affection.” The,se and many other 
improvements were thought of when, unfortunately 
it was too late, save at the ri.sk of entailing confusion 
to introduce them.J 


« 1.I H 


* OrigiTiarit ” might answer, or “evolvant;” and “originate/' or 
“c volute,” for vUyiti. 

“The Greeks agreed with tlic oosmogonies of the East in deriving all 
sensible forms from the indistingui.sliahle. Tlie latter wo fmd designa- 
^ ted as the the m'^oxoeffjLtxhv^ the ^ essen- 

tially unintelligilvle, yet necessarily presumed, basis or subposition of 
all positions. That it is, scientifically considered, an indispensable 
idea for the Imman mind, just as the mathematical point, for the 
geometi ician ,“~-<,)f this the various systems of our geologists and cos- 
rnogonists, from Ihirnet to La Place, afford strong proaumption. As an 
idea, it must be interpreted as a striving of tlie mind to distinguish being 
fiom existence, -"--or potential licing, the ground of being containing the 
possibilii;y of existence, horn being aotualizeil” Color Notes and 
Leeturc$nn''S'kMke$pea.re^ ko^ Yoh 107.''' 
t Sec pp. 59, 61, and 185, for the characteristics of vriUL 
t A single one was introduced. Between pp. 47 and 1 1 1, “ sen- 
tience” and its conjugates are frequently ipiit for 
the second note at p. 176. It was Colebrooke, Professor Wilson, and 
others who herein set the example which the translator for a while 
unadvisedly followed. 

In a consideralde number of places, “ God ” is substituted for rs'wai’a. 
On this point, as regards the Sinkhya and the Yoga, see the 

Indim,, — Preface, p, 2, foot-note. 

“ Soul,” in an accommodated sense, has been chosen to stand for jim 
or jmUmm. See the notes at pp. 2,210, and 213. In the latter part of 
III,, 5, inadvertently, and yet naturally enough, “ soul ” will be found 
used, more than once, for “the imspiritual part of the soul, ’’—as a 
Hindu would he compelled to express himself At p. 234, 1. 5, “soul” 
occurs twice, where “spirit” is intended. In the fourteenth line of the 
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an equality of rank with the Smritis, the Puranas, &c., 
wHoh are reputed to have similar authorship. If then, on in- 
vestigation, errors are proved to exist in the former’ doubt 
must attach to the credit of the latter. When it is shown 
Aat the very Rishis are wrong, and make gross mistakes 
in Tivritings by which they undei’take to communicate to the 
world the knowledge of truth and the means of salvation, who 
can esteem any statement deserving of confidence, simply be- 
cause it emanated from a Rishi ? 


%7idly. Though vulgar Hindus ar-e indifferent to, and un- 
acquainted with, the dogmas established in the Systems, 
yet those dogmas are highly considered by the leaimed. To 

concerning God, the world, its origin, 
the soul,* its bondage, emancipation, and so on, are, as it 
were, the root and life of the Hindu religion : while the 
narratives, and tales, and ritual matters of the Vedas, Smritis, 
Pur4nas, <fee., may be viewed as its branches. To the learned 


so excellent do those doctrines appear, and so fully accordant 
with reason, that they cling to them with the strongest affec- 
tion, and the cord of this affection holds them fast to the 
Hindu faith. It is, therefore, my firm conviction, that if 
they saw those doctrines to be faulfy, and discarded them, 
they would be led to lose all regard for Hinduism. And such 
a result would, with God’s blessing, attend candid enquiry. 

Zrdly. There is no question that the authors of the systems, 
and their great expositors, were, in their way, most intelHgent 
and learned men, and acute investigators. But, since, in spite 
of all the energy they threw into their search after trath tliey 
fell into serious errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it is 
for men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the time laiowledge 
of God. Add to this, that sages, as in India, so in all other 




* Throughput these pages, ‘soul’ is used, in an accommodated sense, w 
translate /foa ; a term not applied to the Divine Spirit, while it is employed 
of men gods, and all other persons. A s these have souls, so, it is thought, 

have all things animal aiad vegetalole. 
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countries, have herein failed. Hence, that system, it is esta- 
blished, is divine, which propounds correct views of God and 
of His right path. 

My prayer is, that God may have mercy upon you. Relin- 
quishing partiality, and with a desire for the salvation of your 
souls, as you would reach the right path, may you ponder what 


I am about to set forth. 


The six Systems are the Nyaya, Vais'eshika, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Mirndns^, and Vedanta. They are also called the six S'as- 
tras.* The Sankhya and the Yoga agree in all essentials ; 
save that the former does not acknowledge God, while the 
latter does. Hence, occasionally, in Hindu books, both are 
denominated Sankhya; the one, atheistic, and the other, 
theistic. In many places, also, tlja JlilBlnsa is styled the 
prior Mim4nsa, and the Vedanta, the latter Mimansa. The 
reason of this is,*t!iat they are alike concerned with discussing 
statements of the Veda. The prior Mimansa pertains to its 


ritual section ; and the latter Mimansa, to its scientific sec- 
tion. This section, being at the end (anta) of the Veda, 
is named Vedanta. Thousands of authors, from remote an- 
tiquity down to recent times, have -written treatises on the 
six Systems. Among these are some known by the name of 
Sutras, or Aphorisms, which are reckoned the basis of aU 
the rest, and are referred, by the Hindus, to IRishis. Thus, 
the Nyaya is ascribed to Gotama, or Akshapada; the Vais'e- 
shika, to Kanada, or Kaiiabhaksha ; the Sankhya, to Kapila ; 
the Yoga, to Patanjali; the Mim4ns&, to Jaimini; and the 
Ved4nta, to Bddar&yana. 

T^^ plan which I have resolved upon for criticizing the 
six Systems is this. In the first place I shall exhibit those 
doctrines which, with slight deductions, are common to all 
the Systems ; and then those distinctive doctrines of all the 

KSit ; 

* By this word, in its wider lujceptation, is denobed a body of teaching, 
revealed, or of human origin, concerned with any subject whatsoever. 
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Systems,^ saye the Vedanta, -which are especially worthy of 
examination. In the third section I shaU canyass the cha- 
racteristic doctrines of the Vedanta. The distinctiye tenets 
of the other fiye Systems I shall deal with in this wise. 
I have remarked aboye, that the Sankhya and the Yoga con- 
sent m all important respects but one. On the ground of this 
yner^ unanimity, I shaU treat of their doctrines together. 
Then I shall speak of one or two articles of the MimansL 
w ich ^e descrying of attention. As for the Nyaya and the 

recognize a close aSSity ' bdtwebi 
4^6^. They concede that, for the gr^^teTpart, nothing found 
in the one is repugnant to anything occurring in the other, 
Md that, m fact, they supplement each other.*. Indeed 
Hindus who now-a-days write on the Hyaya, combine the 
ais eshika with itf The discrepant opinions of these two 
Systems I shall pass by unnoticed. Their other opinions I 
shah take aoco™t of conjointly. An examination of aU the 

th^manner about to be stated. 

* -van pr;dicaTents';r 

Pauoh^nana BhatUcharya ; ^ 

. 1 , 

. UAnd 6h™, weB-kiowa to ». 

s eshika, and are not opposed to tie views of the Naiydyikas. ” 

ents m the doctrines of Kandda and of the Ny^ya." 

Thus ends the Parta-sangrraAa, a Nydya manual. The oounlot h i, 

translated in accordance with Annnm -Rt,** . , •'Owplot has been 

toni'H. eicplanation of it in bis r„,.. 


Such books as that just cited, the MwkamH, and many more mir.ht f • , 

~iu respect of their subject-matter, and of the fact It 

Nydya Aphorisms,-be entitled to the appellation of the 

were it not that, on topics where the Nvdvl ans fi. t'^eatises, 

nonrAytoTn.. +1- i ■ i y and »the Pais'eshika deviate 

oonoermng the kinds of proof; the doctrines nr r deviate, as 

maintained as against those of the latter * ®''® strenuously 
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Many and voluminous are the books concerned with the six 
Systems ; and they handle a large variety of topics. I do not, 
by any means, undertake to pass all these topics under review, 
but only such as are most considerable. Many of them are 
common to all the Systems ; while, as to some, the Systems 
differ among themselves diametrically. Hence, if we investi- 
gate any one System thoroughly, our decisions will affect no 
small portion of the others. To me the Hyaya and the Vais'e- 
shika seem most reasonable of all. Hot to mention their claims 
to preference on other accounts, they acknowledge a God, eter- 
nal and omnipotent ; and so are superior to the Sdnkhya, and 
to the Mimansa, which deny God ; and to the Vedanta, as well, 
—which identifies souls with Deity. I shall, therefore, apply 
a searching scrutiny to the whole of the leading opinions of the 
Hyaya and Vais'eshika. First of all, however, I shall dispose 
of a few peculiar doctrines of the Sankhya and Mimans4, 
which call for observation. As was before said, those dogmas 
of the Yoga, in respect of which it deviates from the Nydya 
and Vais'eshika, will be included in treating of the Sankhya; 
and I shall dilate on the specialities of the Vedanta in the last 
section of the volume. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, I shall pre- 
sent the tenets of the Hyaya and Vais'eshika, not simply as they 
are exj)ressed in the Aphorisms, but as they have been deve- 
loped by authors of a later date, both ancient and modern. 
For, though the Hindus think otherwise, I suspect a differ- 
ence between the Aphorisms and the treatises founded on 
them. For instance, these treatises dwell at much length on 
the subject of God, and adduce numerous arguments in proof 
of His existence. Indeed, it is ordinarily believed, in the 
present day, that the capital end of the two Systems in 
question is, to prove that there is a Deity but it is a 

* In a work of modern date, where an atheist is represented as having 
put to silence antagonists belonging to divers Hindu persuasions, a T^rkika 
(or Naiy^ika) is looked to, by the company, as the last refnge in defence of 
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eingular fact that nothing of this transpii-es in their Aphorisms. 
In only a single one of the IsTyaya Aphorisms do we find 
God so much as named ; ajid it does not indubitably appear 
from that, that the author of the Aphorisms believed in Him. 
In that place, God is declared to be the Maker of the world. 
But it should be blown, that the writer of tlie Kych/a-sdtm- 
vnUi offers two interpretations of the aphorism referred to, 
and of the two that succeed it. According to the first of 
those interpretations, the first of the three aphorisms does 
not enunciate the view of the author, but is given as the view 
of an opponent ; and the two ensuing aphorisms are for the 
purpose of refuting it. The expositor, however, understands 
that his author did not intend to deny the divine origination of 
the world, but only to assert that God cannot be the Maker of 
the world, independently of the works of souls. At the same 
time, the expositor states that, by some, the purport of the three 
aphorisms is taken otherwise, that is to say, as designed to 

the belief in a God. SEfl 

I Vidwan-Tnoda-taranyim, Ms., fol. 4, verso. " When the 

Veddntin, hearing this, was confounded, they all turned their eyes towards 

the face of the Tarkika.” 

• 

The following couplet, which has not been traced beyond oral tradition at 
onoerllustrates the irreverence of the Hindu mind, and shows that the Ny^ya 
rs pmed as the stronghold of theism. The verses are reported-falsely, it^s 
hoped- to have been uttered by XJdayana A'chtirya, a very celebrated ancient 
Naiy^yika ; fact, ^ the foremost of Naiydyika writers after Gctama, the 
author pf the Aphorisms, and Vdtsy^ana, his scholiast, both of whom are 

loC elw'r trouble of a pilgrimage 

tothe temp e of Jagann^tha at Pcoree, found the door shut, on bis arrival 

X d" wV” 

V inebriation of majesty t me thou scornest. But 
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establish God’s existence.* In a matter so beset with doubt j 
it is difficult to arrive at certainty. 

^ The three aphorisms referred to will here be given, with the drift of the 
commentator’s remarks. 

The first is : grT^:i!r I " God is 

the cause, since the works of souls (purusha ) ai-e found to be ineffectual,” 

This, in the first place, is assumed to be assei'ted by an opponent who rejects 
the dogma — taken for granted, by the commentator, to be held by Gotama— 
that God and the works of souls are, in concert, the cause of the universe. 
On one supposition, the opponent is, to all appearance, a Yed^ntin, whose 
meaning is, “God is the sole cause,” i. e., agreeably to one presumed Vedanta 
view, “sole and material cause” of the universe, and, agreeably to another 
view, undoubtedly Ved^ntic, its “sole and illusory-material cause.” “In- 
effectual viz., on some occasions. “ The works of souls are found to be” 
so. Hence, they are not to be accounted a cause. 

But it is to a second interpretation that the commentator evidently accords 
his preference. This interpretation supposes an objector to urge simply, that 
God alone, since the works of souls are ineffectual, is the Author of the 
universe, independently of such works. 

Gotama replies ; ^ ! | “ Not so : since, 

in default of the works of souls, there is no production of effects.” 

In explication, the commentator argues, resisting the Ved^n tin, that, inas- 
much as God, in his system, is devoid of volition, if He alone were the cause 
of the universe, everything would be produced at all times, and be uniform in 
character. The works of souls must, by consequence, be conjoined with 
God, in order to an origination of the universe. 

Anticipating the objection, that, if such weight he attached, as in the last 
aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must be had to the fiction, that the 
efforts of souls never miss of their end, the Hishi pronounces : cTc^Tf^- 

I effo7'ts of souls are, at times, no cause of e;fect8, because 

the vhon~pToduGtio% thereof iu caused by that default of worJcs,” 

That is to say, when a man, for instance, is unsuccessful, his failure is due 
to want of merit. 

In conclusion, the commentator informs us that the construction of the apho- 
risms, adopted by some, is as follows. Gotama’s purpose is to establish God’s 
existence. He begins by laying down that God is Author of the universe ; 
and he repels the notion that souls can be so ; as they sometimes fail of bring- 
ing their efforts to bear, and thus prove themselves to fall short of omni- 
science. A Mfm^nsaka antagonist rejoins, in the second aphorism, that it is 
not so. But for the works of souls, he contends, effects cannot be produced : 
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And, again, the name of God nowhere sho%vs itself in thp. 
Vds'esMa Aphorism. I„ . fe. of the., is a p 

nal piefix which the commentators explain a,s refer- 
ring to God.* But I do not mean to enter upon this nice mat- 
ter I shaU consider the Njdja and the Vais'eshika doctrines 

as they are set forth by their expounders, and understood by 
the Pandits. 


CHAPTER 2. 

Of i& Dos^ tcnm'lg all th. and of tU 

Hosrma, pecahaa to each of thorn, ths Vedanta eoeepted. 

sitem a^o »“ ft* 

ojsteins are consentaneous. 

ems, that, the Mimansa apart, their end is, to inculcate 

expedients for salvation, t inculcate 

therefore, the good T 

to account for the univerae ; and God mav h» s’ , ‘ dement, 

.™.. « .H. IT' 

str^r;’ «od>3 d“ectb? 

Seethe 'pp • * r . 

^ Aphorisms 1 9, 20, & 21. 

T^he third aphorism, for one is a a fnii 

He ia not previously mentioned Jbecauae of ^ T u 

ing to this comment, the aphoriam aignihea • Aooord- 

being God's declaration.” But Sank™ ^ '' authoritative, as 

be tenable ■ i^'i«ther his first exposition 

“71 " ; TO- 

j Or, the refers to ‘ virfuA^ • ■k • 
tba meaning ia, that the Veda ^ a„; 

virtue. Dharma, 'virtue 'is the In t ‘l^at it treats of 

-ond. i., M 3 

• I ^^a-pravaafca-mUskya, P- 5. - But of the S^hyl 
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Again, according to all of them alike, ignoi’anee is the chief 


system the foremost matters are, the aim of the soul, mz , emancipation^ and 
the means of compassing it, i. e., the discrimination of soul from nature.” 

1 Nyaya-sHtra-vritti, p. 198. 

“ Now, the paramount purpose of this system is emancipation.” 

5R ^*frT 

I Sankara A'ch^rya on the Brahma-sHtm : Bibliotheca Indicap 

No. 64, p. 22. “ For the destruction of this misconception^ the source of all 

evil, and for the acquisition of the knowledge of the oneness of spirit, are all 
VediCnta disquisitions taken in hand,” The commentator, Rdmananda, ob- 
serves that the acquisition indicated leads to emancipation. 

To anything beyond a very superficial acquaintance with the Mlmdn.sd 
the author does not pretend : and yet he is not, on this score, at all in 
arrear of ninety and nine pandits in every hundred. In seven paragraphs, 
beginning with that to which this note is subjoined, as many articles 
of belief are reckoned up. So far as he is aware, the last three are held, 
without any deviation from their general character, in the Mlmans^ ; where- 
as the first four are, he believes, wholly rejected by it. The Alfm^nsd 
scheme of philosophy, as laid out by the most accredited writers on it, is 
not known to deal with emancipation and other high spiritual topics. Only 
some recent authors, it should seem, hold a different language, and would raise 
the Mfmdnsd^ to a level with the other more conspicuous Systems. Thus, 
Laug^kshi Bh^.skara, in his B'Urva’mtmdnsdrtha’Sangraha, has these words : 

t’sr^iw^r^jrx | 'er 

V* S» 'ij 

*r^x^ ^THXJUHX^ TfcT i 

sTcT vsr i 

X s» 

SfcT cTcT II 

■JCfcT HXXcf^cIXWi^^ gTTXXffKXcX I “ it, duty, ia per- 

formed with intent of oblation to God, it becomes the cause of emancipation. 
And let it not be said that there is no authority for observance of duty with such 
intent ; since there i-s, as such, in that sacred record the Bhagavad^gUdj this 
precept : ‘ Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest 
in fire, whatever thou bestowest away, whatever austerity thou practisest, 
Kaunteya, do it as an ohlaition to me/ ” See the BJiaga'vad-gitd, ix., 27- 

ti,.- / 

How, it is obvious to enquire, since the Mfm^nsa ia atheistic, this can be 
other than an innovation t 
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cause of bondage. * And ignorance is this, that the soul 






_^*ffXrWoT?WriTTf^^^ 1 TaUv,a-kaumudi, u 

^ Bondage is held, sij. our system, to result from the reverse of hnoisledoe 
«. e., from ignorance of the twenty-five principles.” ^ ' 

f^m^^RM^rWrn I Vijngna Bhikshu's 

tanyala-mshya-v^rttika. MS., fol 69, .erso; on the second quarter of thJ 
Yoga-mra. ” Hence', therefore, the first afiliction, fi,l 

the mam cause, i, e., the seed that produces, this aggregate of miscdes made’ 
up of everything perceptible". 

^=^5r^tr|f=efftwrfls5rt'^r^TiTWxf^'^fTr^TTTr^ 

VTSJT^>T^3r* I Second aphorism of the xVwdj/a-siin-a “ \i- 

activity, defect, error i when any one of tl,.. ’ 

...hu, ..d ,h„ « 

l™mr, ,iH Ihl.l. 

misery. ^ oauije of 

From the third quotation in the last note it is clear tint the Ve,v * 

aiders misconception, that is to sav mhnnr . k • ^ Vedinta con- 

bondage. ^ ^ ‘ PP ^ onsioa, to be the groat cause of 

ignorance we are not to understarni fko> 

but erroneou.? apprehension, misconception \ fk ‘ ^ knowledge, 

Hemachandra, the synonvme of * ^ j ® of Amara and 

one synonyme of ajnana and midin, io 

I Amara-]cos'a. . rr - 

Kshira Swdmin says, in his gloss onl mara c ' 

oham-matii because there iq in if +k ■ * motion 1 is called 

-I : " the ’! 

Sanskrh P The 

^.k„. "Skravwrs<s,^™Fi™Tv,e 

CMj, ft. i, .p„.h.„i„, ta, „ J 

¥ 5 Rr* I y^attwa-haumudi, -g. 44 WronA- 4.- • . * ^ 

which is a property of the intellect ” °In‘° ri " "®soienco, 

Bhikehu: ,73 k 3 Tvr=re.Tv ’ , «-VS VijnAna 

Era-9?rTC3T.r=r 

Sravacham-bUshya, p. 38. “And, for this very reas!^ " ! 

^^ti<m hut a distinct sort of consoiousness^ppI’d"tT" “ 
^US It has been laboriously established, in the Wa 7 , f 

■^Jrfsa.'' A little ^ by the divine 

j before this we read * •sr Tr'srrr-^2-*.t^-J> 

's' 
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though distinct from the mind,* the senses, and the body, 
identifies itself with them. From this identification it is 

And non-discrimination, in this system, is not sirnpiy a negation.” ‘ J^Ton- 
discrimination’ — is, on the showing of the context, one with cimdyd, 

* nescience’ or ‘false knowledge.' The anthor of the Nydya-smra- 

vritti says, at p. 16S : 

“Wrong notion, eq^uivalent to which is false apprehension, is incorrect 
conviction." As mithya-jndna is used to signify that special misapprehension 
which estops release from the world, so, in the Sanskrit vocabularies, mithjd>- 
mati, ‘false conception’, is given to express misapprehension in general. Thus 

Amara and Hemachandra: «llf=TrrW'Sr[irrfl'»lTIi I in short, when- 

ever the words ajndna. mithyd-jndna,avidyd, &c., occur in the technical use 
of the Systematiats, they must be taken to denote something positive, and 
not negations. Dr. Ballantyne says : According to the Naiydyikas, ajndna 
is merely the privation (abJidva) of jndnaJ* Christianity contrasted with 
Hindu Philosophy, <|o., p. xxxiv. That ajndna is so, in the language of the 
Ny^ya, when it represents the great impediment to emancipation, is an 
allegation which repuires to be substantiated. 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to be the cause of bondage , For 
the Vedanta view of ajndna and avidyd, see the third Section. 

It is only to avoid the introduction of a strange Sanskrit word into the 
text, that I have consented to I’eplaca manas by ^mind.’ The manas is 
averred, in all the six Systems, to be an internal organ, the organ of cogni- ' 
tion ; as the eye is the organ of sight. It has dimension, but no other 
quality of matter i and, except in the Ny^ya, it is perishable. It must 
be carefully distinguished from the soul of which it is only an instrument. 

Manas, in the Sdnkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedjinta, is also used in a spe- 
cial sense, for a portion of the internal organ. The other portions are, in the 
SfCnkbya, huddhi and ahanlcdra, ‘ intellect’ and ‘egoism in the Yoga and 
Ted ftnta, these and ‘ thinking.’ When severally considered, each of 

them is called an organ. ’'I'liey are not operations. The renderings — and 
they are the ordinary ones — therefore convey but a very imperfect idea of 
the original expressions. 

I'hough all the Systems style the manas an organ, the Sdnkhya, the Yoga, 
and the Veddnta do not in fact treat it as such : the Nydya and the Vai- 
sfeshika do. No opinion is here pronounced as to the Mfmdnsd. 

Dr. Ballantyne says, for the instruction of the Hindus : “ But our opi- 
nion is, that there belongs to the human soul a certain natural incapacity 
(a^ahti) to grasp cognitions simultaneously ; and a soul thus distinguished is 
spoken of as a mind." Synopsis of Science, second edition, p. 6. This he thus puts 
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fcl it conceive, of »me thing, „ ifa 

thng, „ Mong„.g t„ ether,, end that, throngl, th. bod" 

ivh. 8.n«. , j 

I a ^JcT I Mmd IS here translated bv manrrs • ? i. i. 

Hindn-s inference? Is anythin.' correspoLenr f 

manas recognized in our metaphysic ? ’ ■'‘PP’-oach, to the 

It is taught, in all the Systems, that the soul’s identifvin. ... 

mind, the organs, the body, &c., constitutes tl„f • ^ ^ ‘ 

entails bondage. But the Sinkhya, the Fot^a and "'hml- 

sX' ttTi?to 'T ^ubsequenr “at 

w ^ T^fiTOowAsfg tft^, 

"X ^ ^fawfirajurfirTc^firfB sons.? 

iramft^BKtsTfti^s .5,vw , 

?urftra4. i - 

40, 4 nneluding the 57th aphorism of the S^nkhva ^ ^“7'^'“*''^“’ PP’ 

- olj^ctor.- if the mere non-discrimination of naW ! , , /‘ ®“‘' 

tie conjunction of intelUct and soul, the cause t K /" ' 

mere discrimination of them be the onn« T and if the 

tHat, though the conceit of the bojy l7”f 

gained, there would be emancipation ,- and this is o t 
mptis, and reason. To this it is replied bv a 7°*7 Veda, the 
discmnination o/ soul from other thin- whilh f T ■' ‘ 

ation of md from nature, there is the extin f ^ “on-disorimi- 

discrimination from other things’ .-the non ‘■^°"- 

which results ‘fi-om non-discrimination’ 7“ 

-.-.im-disorimination from efrbcts being ^ Svi^ 
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it receives pleasiu’e from tMs object, and pain from that. 
Hence there arises, in it, desire for what affords pleasnre, and 

its root eternal non-discrimination of the soul from the cause of that effect^ 
nature , — is necessarily extinguished, on the extinction of non-discrimination of 
soul from nature. Such is the meaning. As, when soul is discriminated from 
body, non-discrimination of the effects of the body, colour and so on, from the 
Soul is impossible ; so, when soul is discriminated, by its unchangeableneas, 
and other properties, from nature, egoism cannot have place, identifying soul 
with intellect, &c., possessing the properties of mutability and the like, which 
are effects of it, nature : there being a parity of reason, and there being extinc- 
tion of cause. This is the tenor.” 

Vijndna Bhikshn’s Pdtanjala-hhdshya- 

vdrttiTca, MS., foL T2, recto > “ The notion, in these eight, which are not soul, 
•oiz., in the uiimanifested nature, in the great grincigle, i, e., intellect, in the or- 
gan of egoism and in the five tenuous particles, that they are soul, is ignorance : 
as obscuring right apprehension, it is the eight-fold darkness. In these notions 
are included those that the body and the rest are soul j since the body and the 
rest are effects of those eight. ” 

^T^5R“^cr 1 Nydya’‘S'dtra-vritti, p. 198. Egoism is the conceit of ^ I ' ; 
and, when it has for its object the body and the like, it is called false appre- 
hension.” 

■*rTTi i ctt *rvT tnr- 

■>. V> s, ■ 

if?T 

sj VJ \4 

^nfVHTBTTicTT^wiSffcr I 

^fcT I 

Sankara A'ch^rya on the Brahma ‘SHtr a : 

Bibliotheca Indica, Ko. 64, pp. 20, 2J. ** Misconception, we have said, is the 
notion that a thing is what it is not. It is when a man, accordingly as his 
sons, his wife, &o . are in evil case, or in good, by thinking * I am in evil 
case,’ or ' I am in good case,’ imputes properties of things external to himself, 
to Ms own soul. Thus, he imputes to his soul properties of the body, when be 
thinks ‘ I am stout/ ^ I am spare,’ ‘ I am fair,’ ‘ I stand/ * I go/ ‘ 1 leap.’ In 
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aversion from what produces pain. And, by reason of desfre 
and aversion, it engages in various good and evil works, from 

like manner he imputes to his soul properties of the senses, when he thinks 
‘ I am dumb/ ‘ I am impotent/ - 1 am de.af/ ‘ I am one-eyed/ ‘ I am bUnd 
And he imputes to his soul properties of the internal organ, such as desire ro- 
solve, dubiety, and certitude.” ’ 

But the Vedanta goes beyond anything hitherto adduced, in its view of 
misapprehension. Witness the next extract, which gives particulars surplus 
to those m Sankara A'ohirya. It is from the Veddnta-siira, p. 15, Calcutta 
edition of 1829. 

’W^Tc^fcr “The Prdbh^kara and the Trfrkika argue 

that ignorance is soul, on the ground of the scripture, < The other, the inner 
sou consisting of bliss,’ and so forth ; and because we observe intellect and the 
rest to merge m ignorance; and because of the notions, ‘ I am ignorant,’ ‘ I pos- 

loped inteihgenee IS soul, since there is the scripture, ‘The soul consists of 

fthe noJZ ? ; and because 

to ZeMo Bauddha, oae addUM 

IrZ ’ Z^**^'* nihility is the soul, by reason of the 

cause in’deen sit 7“““ • Z “°nnn‘ifcy.’ nnd so forth ; and be- 

To t’ of everything ; and because, in a man 

who has wfiked, of the consciousness which has for if-c? ^ 

his non-existenoe, the memory, ‘ In deep sleep I was not.” 

as uJpt -“T f ® the import of oMna, ignorance, 

the third“ eoL “ - 

tte souls Identifying itself with nature, and, according to the Vedinta its 
rentifying itelfwith ignorance, &c, &c , as already noted. But who is e’ver 

conscious of oommitting a misUke of this sort! In fact, these hindraJes 
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whicli accrue to it demerit and merit. Then^ to receive 
requital, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and repeatedly 
to be born and to die. Thus it is that ignorance gives rise 
to bondage.^ The soul’s identifying itself with the body and 

to liberation are rarely instanced as samples of misapprehension. What is 
meant by the soul’s identification of itself with the body, and with intellect, 
can be understood ; for, as stoutness and leanness are properties of the body, 
so, in the SfCnkhya and V eddnta, desire, aversion, &c. are properties of the 
mind. After this explanation, we see at once what is intended by the pro- 
position that the notions expressed by 'I desire/ ‘I am lean,’ &c., evince 
ignorance, find that, by these notions, a man confounds his soul with his mind, 
his body, &c. To these more intelligible species of ignorance, as being those 
generally referred to by Sanskrit writers, the text restricts its attention. 

* ^■?;’5rTcr 'sr i 

X:i3ri^K2fr ?fl II 

WTtnigfTrflT | 

I SdnJchya~ 2 :travachana-'bhdshya, p. 39 “ The series of media through 

which non-discrimination produces bondage is thus brought together and 
set forth in the Is'wara-gUd : ' The conception that what is not soul is 
soul ; thence come misery, and the other, happiness. All the defects 

consequential thereon— d.QQ\re, aversion, &c., — are caused, ultimately, by mis- 
apprehension. The effect of that assemblage, desire, <fec.,is defect, i, e., 
merit and demerit, says the Veda. From this defect is the rise of all tbe 
bodies of all.” 

For the Naiy^yika view of the succession here summed up, see the second 
of Gotama’s aphorisms, at the foot of p, 10, supra. Misapprehension, as will 
be noticed, is the root of all ill. From it arises defect, viz., desire, aversion, 
and the rest. Thence springs activity ; thence, birth ; and, from it, misery, 
which is bondage. By activity is meant good and evil acts. Thus the com- 
mentator : I Nydyci-sHtra-vriUi, p. 8. 

'' Of activity, that is to say, for virtue and for vice.” 

In the aphorism with which we are concerned the absence of‘ happiness’ and 
'misery’ may have been remarked between ' false apprehension’ and 'defect.’ 
They are to be supplied from without; for, as will be manifest from other passa- 
ges bearingon the subject, defect results immediately from happiness or misery. 
Nor let the reader be surprized to find misery again at the end of the group: 
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so forth IS the radical ignorance winch involves the soul in 




defects these, activity ; and this, birth. Then birth anew give-s rise to haunt 
ness and misery ; and so on, in a cea.sele.ss round. And thu.s it has been X 

eternity. It was not for Gotama’s purpo.se, which i, to .show the ori-d of 
niisery, to mention happiness with it. The unending reproduction jnst spoken 
of is the topic of the ensuing extract .■ f 

^ Weft 

^ffT! cTcfl ^TJri^ cfjfr^ ET^rWcT^ j 

tappiness and misery fund of impressions ' Z 

sions. Then, owing to special causes, such as time, follows tei.dvt """"" 
next is memory 0 / .. <.,id 

rZtZ again, misery Z 

^n 2 ri% I ^"‘ydya-siitra-vriUL n 198 “ Bv miaf.i • i- 1 , 

^ . j F- Jij mistaking his body, &c. for his 

sonj, a man takes delight in things delightsome, and is vexed by things vexa- 

That happiness and misery are held, in the Nviva to : a , . , 
tween false apprehension and defect comes out f • ' ’n " erc,alated be- 

there are del »ht and vexHtin ’‘® 

and anteeedenuo these isrsrZrthTsLir^’’”'" = 

From the following passages of Sankara A'chdrva if ..i 

Identifies himself, inisapprehendingly, with his body, To., aTl ’ iftiZ 
« inipraoticable, and of course the consequences thereof. 

=^ri.,=s?„r.!r;S' ' 

te who has not the conceit, regarding' his bodv Ln 

‘mine’ cannot he a percipient, the inatrumentu fv iT’ 

™u.„f ... ’ t°°"’leclge, tAc ames, 4-0., 

^ opeia efor -Umr Again i 

| 2rT2r{% cT^ 

^TRfcrfH^rfH®a^rT.cf^r 
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1 ? 

■< 

bondage. There are, however, several other species of igno- 
rairoe, proceeding from this ; and they all have the same effect. 

€t5r^TcT I ^fTarfcTs 1 sfr^if^cr wxwif^^r^T- 

I cr#f 

WT’flJT I cf^ "g- ! eJ'W ^a’Sf ftTS^MT- 

"N. "S Cs 

1%trrfTnii^Tr i \^€iiSf?Tf^'lN^sppTTErrTP?r^Tr i 

N. 

trm 'sr utwxt i '^r i 

mif I ?rT^ i 

’Biw w’lTraT wwifsr^'iff^rf^^TErwcTT ■sffli'siJXSEri- 

'sr^iicT^fiETniXTfcr! I IS'arikara A'clid^i^a’s Commentary on the Brihad A'ra- 

nyaJca Upamshad: BihHoiheca Indlca, Vol. II., pp. 10, 11. ignorance 

respecting the soul, ignorclncQ characterized by the egoistic notion that the soul is 
a doer and an experiencer, and engendering the wish to secure what is desirable 
to it; and to obviate what is undesirable, is not eliminated l>y right apprehen- 
sion — the reverse of ignorance -of the nature of the soul, one with Brahma. 
And, so long as that ignorance is not eliminated, this one, v/s., a man, being 
actuated by natural defects, (namely, desire, aversion, &c., consequences 
of ^vorks,) goes on, infringing the law’s injunctions and prohibitions, and, 
by mind, speech, and person, accumulates, in multiplicity, works, known 
as Bins, sources of seen and unseen evils. Bor the natural defects are gene- 
rally preponderant, Thence comes degradation as far as things immovable. 
But sometimes the impressions produced by holy writ are preponderant. 
Then, by the mind and the rest, he pleateoualy amasses virtue, as it is called, 
which is the source of benefit. This virtae is of two kinds; accompanied 
by knowledge, and unaccompanied. The latter has for its fruit the attain- 
ment of the Abode of Progenitors, and the like. The former has for its 
fruit the attainment of the Abode of the gods, as one limit, and the .Abode 
of Brahma', as the other. And thus says the scripture : ‘ The worshipper 

of the spirit i.s to be preferred, not the worshipper of the gods,’ 

&c. The 8mriti also declares: ‘ Works ordained by the Veda are of 
two kinds/ &c. l^urther, when virtue and sin equilibrate, one inherits hu- 
manity. Thus is the course of transmigration— -beginning with Brahmd;, 
and ending with things fixed,, as trees, and occasioned by virtue and sin,~ 
with him who has the defects of natural nescience and such like.” 

The '‘worshipper of the Supreme spirit” is he who, while engaged in 
constant ritual observances, beholds Brahma in all. So says A'nanda Gfiri. 


B 
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Sucli, foi’ instance, is the setting store by the things of this 
world, of Elysium, and of other future abodes.* 






By the worshipper of the gods is meant -one who adores them under the 
promptings of a hope of requital. 

In the second sentence, harma-phala has been translated, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘consequences of works;” desire and aversion being so de* 
Bignated. If this seems to contratlict the statement that desire and aversion 
instigate to works, which, then, are themselves consequences, the difficulty 
is solved by the remarks on the second of Gotamas aphorisms, in the note 
at p. 15. The eternal revolution of causes and effects is here taken for granted. 

It transpires, from this extract, that the egoistic conceit that the soul 
energizes, enjoys, and suffers, is the foundation of desire, aversion, virtue 
sin, exaltation and degradation of birth, transmigration, and, in fine, of all 
evil. It has, further, been shown, in the extract from S'ankara A'chefrya, 
at p. 13, foot-note, that the egoistic notion under consideration consists in 
identifying the soul with the mind, the body, &c. 

| Ny^a-^Mra-vrUti. 

pp. 19b, 199. High esteem,’ the supposition of excellence. Colour and 
other things, when made objects thereof, are causes of defect, viz., of desire, 
&c.; as where, taking a woman to be beautiful, one is pleased with her."" 

I * * * * 

^T’^rr I 

^ yrftcn ii 

^fcr i liicl., p.199. “‘The notion of '"embeiUehme.nV the consciouB- 
ness of anything being a source of delight, bHouM be relinquiahed. The 
consoioasness oi anything being a source of delight is thus ex,mplijted : 

cher^”^t r lip like » ripe 

cherry, ^J-hyped, with breasts resembling an opening lotos, and whose 

face rivals the full moon, will seiwe to give me solace,” 

Wcfi cf^aiirST I 


•*>1 

% 


?r3?iiiir^7rTcT xfjp. -Er^^^rTr ii 

cfi5?TcT i 

I riveka-ehhd&mani, attributed to S'aiikara A'cWrva- MS 

». ....a, . n. ...a, 
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Again, in the Systems, good works, no less than evil 
works, contribute to bondage,* The fruit of good works 
is happiness : and yet they are called a cause of bondage, 
inasmuch as they preclude the soul from being liberated. 
For the authors of the Systems regard emancipation as 
being the release of the soul from the body, the mind, cognition, 
desire, &c. But good works, for the enjoyment of their desert, 
compel the soul, until their fruition is consummated, to abide 
in the body of a god, a man, or some other superior being ;f 

< 5 ^ualities. From this esteem of theyn aa good comes desire for them. From. 
this desire is man’s engaging in action. Let one, therefore, eschew esteem, 
the origin of all evil.” 

Virtuous actions, as well as sinful, are said, below, to be a cause, 
to the soul,-— and also to the intellect, — of bondage. 

**' .■.-r 'vJ , 

^’jRrsr^^IoiTTT^TWJiifin' ^€1% i Pdtanjala-bhdshi/a-vdrUika^ 

MS.,/oZ. 2, verso. ‘ And on this/ by extirpation of the cause, viz., ignor~ 
ance, abstraction of thought (yoga) loosens the bonds, i. virtuous and 
sinful actions, — for they bind intellect and soul ; — in other words, incapa- 
oitates them for bringing forth desert.” 

For the Naiy^yika view, see the second of Gotama’s aphorisms, lately 
remarked on. The root of misery is, there, activity — the originator, as the 
commentator has explained, of virtue and vice. Hence, in the Nyaya also, 
good and bad works alike generate misery, and, by consequence, bondage. 

That the same opinion is held by the Vedanta is manifest from S'ankara 
A'ch^rya’s commentary on the Brihad A' r any aha Upanishad, See the cita- 
tion at p. 17 supra, especially its concluding sentence. 

■+ cT^w I 

?r4''a[^T'ST i 

'SJ ■ ■ , 

! Pdtanjaladfhds’hya-vdruiha, MS.,/o?. 158, rec^o. 

“ It has been said by Y^jnavalkya : ‘ Putting aside all other good works, 
let a man apply himself to the om good work which leads to emancipation ; 
to-wit, the attamr/^t of right apprehensimi : for all other works are attended 
by defects, and induce renewal of mundane existence.'* 

That good works, in the Nyaya, are a hindrance to emancipation is evident 
from the Nyd.ya>Siitrd*vriiti. The sixty-first aphorism of the fourth book 
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for of works, good or evil, it is impossible to evade the fruit*. 




of the Nyaya-sutra impliea that a inan who has acquired right apprehension 
may, on becoming an ascetic, relinquish the maintenance of a vSacrificial lu^arth ; 
and It IS thus intimated that such maintenance can then no longer act as a 
bar to his being liberated. Relatively to this, an objection is rais-ed, in the 
preface to the sixty-second aphorism : 

^flT Tgrw I “Thougli the main- 

tenanoe of a saoriSoial hearth is not itself a hindrance to emancipation, yet 
Its fruit, Elysium, must be so.” To this it is replied, that the ordinary re- 
quital of this meritorious act does not take effect in the oa.so of the right- 
ly apprehendiiig a.seetio. For his are not the plenary attributes of one 
who inamtains a sacrificial hearth ; tho.se attributes not being rentlered com- 
plete until after his death, at his incremation. A further difficulty ia then raised 
and solved; 

ff5ErT'>irWI'^t nfcI^^ilSRc# I ^cff xj^r,- 

^ ErT?;3^rfcrf?:if^i^«rf wfiTT^? i 

“1 hough the requital of the maintenance of a B,aerifioial hearth i.s not for 
that ascetic, nevertheless, there must be a liiudranee to hh cmuncipalion, i„ 
e fraits ot thejyotishtoma sacrifice, ablution in tjie Gange.s, iVc,, e/ood works, 
and in the frmls of injury to animals, sin, which he -may ham, dune 
_ herefore *« said, in reply, to add another rea.so,i, .an ‘ ami’ i.s exhibited 
in the aphorism; and thus the position i.,, that mere right apprehension 
obliteiates all works but those that have begun to fructify.” 

AVorks of this class will be explained a little further on. 

How far the force of works, virtuous and vicious, extends, i.s propounded 
HI the ensuing passage : WTIH- 

I Pdta-njala-bhdshya-v&rttika, MS., /oi;. fig, 

"But, some one may object : How can they who have reached Elysium, or 

Hell, incur return of birth, and the like ? T?/if fi, ■ , * 

and demerit in tt.. V, , no production of merit 

all ht r !mj I I '• '''« muUai of 

o d woiks, It IS exhausted there. To this I demur ; for we have heard 

that works which consign to Elysium, or to Hell endure until n, » , 

BrAhman, a tree, or as the case Ly be.” «*“1 nne is born a 

ing h^lf stenia to^tb*''*ff^^^^ “evitable oonsequetices. The follow- 
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IsTor is tli6 happiness rewarded by such works a tiling pre- 
eminently desirable. Transitory/^ and conjoined with divers 
inconveniences, itself is misery, f To explain this : — to go to 
Elysium, and to be born of a reputable stock, and to amass 
wealth, and the like, are the consequences of good works. 
But these consequences terminate as soon as the fund of merit 
which earned them is exhausted; and the very privation of 
them bidngs sorrow, which is misery. So long as the soul 
misapprehends, desire and aversion constantly affect it, the 
doing good and evil are unavoidable to it, and it has no 

SJ ^ 's 

‘‘ Good works, or bad, that are wrought are all of necessity friictuous.^' 

* "SlfcT! cT^ Sfij^rwcff ^sii! 

^ xngrfer^ =^?TcT ?1% I Sdnhhya- 

si ' 

pravachana-hhdshya, p. 62, That whatever is obtainable by works is non* 
eternal there is the scripture : ‘ As perishes the world here, gained by works, 
just so perishes the world to come, gained by virtue.’ ” 

W ?ffcr l TaUwa-hau- 

SJ 

mudi, p. 4. “ The perishableuess of Elysium, &c. is inferred from their being 

originated entities.” 

For, agreeably to a maxim of all the Systems, every originated entity is 
non -eternal. Texts from the Ny^ya and the Veddinta may, therefore, here 
be dispensed with. 

TSI’S}-! 1 Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, 
p 212. “That also, the happiness mentioned in the foregoing aphorism, is 
mixed with misery. Consequently, those who have a discriminative knowledge 
of happiness and misery cast the former to the side of the latter.” 

-^i^xrw f^fWSffffcT 1 

Ibid., p. 232. “ Since happiness ia thrown to the side of misery, to taste 
of that ia really to taste of this.” 

si \J 

From the Dlnahari ; the MS. not at hand to refer to. “ That also the happi- 
ness of Elysium and the like, from being known for perishable, is connected 
with misery, is of course undisputed.” 



escape from the gyration of births and deatiis. * N 


or can 


any 






^Twttr^cfTf-^T Wtam 

?:!% I TaUwa-hai.mudi, p. 4.1. “ One ignorant of t!,o nature of the 

Tel ’ “^^ntorious observance.,, and having id, nd..d corrupted L 

desire, thereby incurs bondage.” ^ 

In the paragraph to which this note appertains, it has been .stated cene 

iuterest to one who would go somewhat furlh. tto ZX- 

may be distinguished, primarily, into incumbent and voluntary. The in 

cnibent may, again, be divided into constant and occasional. Tiio voluntarv 

are acts of supererogation, and may be done from the motive of obtainL?! 
determinate reward. ^ a 

Incumbent good works, some Hindus hold, do not avail oKccpt to -itono r 
past tmnsgressions, and to purify the intellect ; they thu.s conducin', to Z 
acquisition of right knowledge. Elev^ition to Ely.sLn -ind i r. 

not their requital ; and the passages of sacred writings w’hich enunciate tlut 
such results are their requital are not to he taken, it is contended a 'I 
to the letter, but as eulogistic bevoud if Tl,„. according 

us taken of them, do nut operate for bonda<«*e • and vpt 
of stigma cleaves to them; for defecation of the mnie'rsldl 
ordinances however helpful towards the acquisition of r'i L 
uot deemed altogether good things. Vijna'iia Ehikshu, in answer t ,1 
tion, how Virtuous works, done without desire of i;:,.:::: 
misery, since liberation is promised to them, replies : ^ 

Vr^fcl I ^cT! I ^rihgc^Tf^twTcT | 

I ^A'r'^'hya-pravadtana-mh'hya, p, C3. "lu wo .k h 
ther those done with deoirA a/ j P • In woiks, whe- 

misery from misery. Why? Beo[ /r •" “ 

that they are edike effected by «,oX^ 

eiou-whieh, through purification of' the intelcVfr’ 7Vw‘ 

Of the three . ef r:^Ze7:ir^ 

wVdge.tr atSeit; It undefr'lt t”’ 

of misery, which are to begot rid of- Vs rWd «peeies 

Thus the 7),-.. r. . ^ emancipation. 
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one forbear virtue, a cause of tbraldom, and so escape thral- 
dom ; for, if, while still in misapprehension, a man, otherwise 



senses, the mind being the sixth, their six kinds of objects, their six kinds of 
knowledge, happiness, and misery, are the one and twenty miseries.” 


From this we are to understand, that, though right apprehension is de- 
sirable, it is so as the means of salvation, not in itself ; for, viewed intrinsically, 
it is to be accounted misery. As the Hindus express themselves, it is like the 
toil which a man goes through in cooking his dinner. 

But, further, even incumbent good works involve the commission of sin, 

according to Ydchas^ati Mi^ra : vgftsiT- 

Tattwa-lcauynudi, p. 4. “ 'Fhe impurity of sacrifices, the 

sacrifice of the moon-plant juice, for example, comes from their causing the 
destruction of beasts, of cereal grains, and the like.” Much more, to the 
same purport, follows the above. 

Again : 

j Phtanjdla-bhashya'Vdrttihaf MS,, fol. 103, recto, “ Therefore it is 

well said, that even those slayings, in sacrifice^ which accompany the sowing 
of virtue are sources of evil.” Shortly after this we find a quotation from 
the MoTcsha-dharma section of the Mahahharata : 

Os SJ 

■^ETT ^ ft STTcT^: II 

sjl 

All creatures delight in happiness ; all likewise are discomforted by misery. 
Grieved by the thought of causing fear to them, Jatavedas, one should not 
engage in works.” 

Vijudna Bhikshu, to bear out the allegation, that incumbent works oblige 
to sin, elsewhere says : 

{ Sdnhhya-pt'a - 

> 

vachana-hhdshyaj p. 14. And we have heard that Yudhishthira and others, 
though war and such like were, to them, incumbent duties, did penance to 
expiate the sin of killing their kinsmen and others ” The fighting of the 
Pd!ndavas, here called their duty, was with their own relatives. 

So much for one theory touching the effect of incumbent good works. 
Another, and one more accordant with the usual strain of the sacred books, is 
as follows. In this theory, incumbent good works have all the virtue ascribed 
to them in the other, and, over and beyond, have for requital what is there de- 
nied them. Truth to tell, it is very latitudinarian exegesis that treats as eulo- 
gistic the texts where they are said to be rewarded by migration to Elysium. 
We read, in an unverified quotation in the Siddhdnta-muhtdvali : 
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than after prescribed rules, relinquishes incumbent good 
works, constant and occasional, by so doing he commits 
evil. Such works may be given up only according to the 
rules of asceticism. And yet asceticism is not pennitted to 
all. Thus, it woidd be improper in a man newly married to a 
young wife, and who has as yet no oftspring ; and to a man 
who has aged parents to support ; &c. But the gi-eatest diffi- 
enlly is in this, that, though, from having entered upon an 
ascetic course, a man is dispensed from constant and occa- 
sional works, stiU there are many things which, in his own 
despite, derive merit to him. Such is contact with the ivater 
of the Ganges ; the merit communicated by which lie reaps 


^ g ^cTcT ^fgjci-^crT! i 
f^'jiratrT'iTTSfr 5rrf% n 

« Mea of potent observances, who unintennittodly 'transact their worshin 
a the turns of the day, their sins removed, pass to the Abode of iirahmd 
where no harm enters.” See the BaiMeca Indica, Vol, ix. n 13.1 1 

corrected a typographical error. • P- mi. I have 

Worship .at the turns of the day, that is, morning, noon, and evening- i» 
an incmnbent or oblig«atory duty, 

The opinion now before u.s i.s that of the .author of the r^ddnia-sdra, 
who says, at p. 2 : -q^ tffl aT^r?T 1 

g crlgri^g- , « of thc.se con.stant .Jid 

other icrtpurifio.ation of intellect is the principal final cau.se. Hut concon 
tration thereof, of mielleci, is the principal final cause of devotions.” A ftcr oit- 

mg a couple of passages, the author goes on to declare : fjTf=fi?Jflfr.. 

^xrm^Rf , oAndthesub- 

ordinate fi-uit of constant and occasional iror*.,, and of devotion.s, is the gain- 
mg he Abode of Progenitors and the Abode of IJrahma',’’ 

s^Lna resSet whiob cams some 

supeinai residence. ifVnd ifc appears, from fhp .p i • 

that conafcflTif cmnri r t ^ Jns commentator, 

tnar constant good works are therein ^ t , 

“ worghiDDf-r of flip aiti braced , for h© says that the 

wo. hippo, of the spirit” is one who ei.g.ages in such works. 

n t US second theory, then, incumbent good works, no less then voluntary 

are a cause of bondage, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ wicu voluntary, 
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whether he will or not.* To free oneself from the fetters of 
both virtue and vice, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 
Things being so, the Systems declare that release from 
transmigration, and all that it entails, can be achieved only 
by acquiring right apprehension, f And right apprehension 
consists in the recognition, by the soul, of itself as distinct 
from the mind, the senses, the body, and all else.f This is the 

Nydya-suti'a-mUif p. 8. “ In fact, even independently of volition, virtue 

and sin may be produced by touching, for instance, the water of the Ganges.” 
t The twenty*third aphorism of the SdnJchya-pravacJianaf Book III., is 

'^Prora right apprehension is emancipation.” 

For the Ny^ya, see the first aphorism of the Nydya^sutra. 

The Veddnta-parihhdshd has, at p. 48 : ^ ^ j 

'‘ And that liberation is to be obtained by right apprehension alone.” The 
word " liberation” is resumed from the previous context. 

SJ 

1 Pdtanjala-bhdshya-vdrttilca, MS., fol. 153, m’so, 

"But, in reality, solely from the knowledge of the soul’s alterity from the 
intellect, through the removal of ignorance, and other evident media, there 
is isolation, or ema 7 icipatwn. Such is the sense.” 

In the S^nkhya, equally does bondage result from identifying the soul with 
mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior to liberation, the soul must 
be distinguished from nature, the radical material principle, as well as from 
mind. This is implied in the excerpt from the SdnJchya-pravacha^ia-bhdshya 
at p. 8, where it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the means 
of attaining the aim of the soul, which is there a technicality equivalent 
to liberation. At p. 41 of the work just referred to we further read : 

Xf XSlfxr cT^ 

I “ as for that also which 

is said in some places, that emancipation comes from the discrimination of the 
soul from intellect alone ; gross intellect and subtile being there comprehend- 
ed, nature is comprehended m 

E 
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principal land of right apprehension : but several other kinds 
are also necessary, as, for instance, the disesteeining the things 


o 


^ 

^ ?rfcr , 

^ ^ f%WWTftTW*€t I ¥rT ^ 

^5^^ g I Nyhja.,Atra.vriUi, p, 

216. “And so the ropa-sitm .• • When, by attending to the auxiliariol to 
coercion of thought, mental impurities are done away, there is the forth 
shining of knowledge until discriminative cognition superveno.s.’ And the 
meaning of this is, that, when, by attention to the auxiliarie.s to coercion 
o thought, mz., subjugation, normal piety &c., impurity of mind, in the 
, %om of nescience and the rest, i.s done away, the shining forth, or a hi-di 
degree, of knowledge en3ue.s ; and this subsists until one obtain.s di.scrin^i 

native cognition. And this is immediate appreheasion of the difforenoo be- 
tween Ae SAnlAya’z intellect and soul ; but, i„ our .system, ft h, inZi-lte 
apprehension of the .soul as distinct from the body and .so fortii.” 'rhe apho 
rism of the Yoga which is introduced is the twenty-eight of ti.e socond book 

w^fcl I I 

I cT^T i cT^lf xr^fjT^jirw 

a Naijdyika troati.se, Ms' 

Tnd r A ! . “ spWUfrom sacred booh, 

and consideration and meditation thereon, arc originative of a knowledge of the 

qualified for consideration ; which consists in inferring that .soul is difieront 
rom other things. And this decUetion depends on acquaintance with tluwo 
other things from which it, soul, differs. Tims, then, the catcgorie.s are dc- 
scribed in order to show what those other things are.’' 

Hence it is evident, that, where the first .apLrism of the Nyiva makes li- 

“’bTZ I r ’ one’s being 

things and mistaking soul for other 

h ng^ and other things^ for soul, which is called misapprehension, or 

A /„*oa. No. 64, p. 16. “ And the ascertainment of the nature of 

^^^through discrimination of th^, .al not son, they call 
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of this world and of the next, and so on.^ To gain right ap- 
prehension, one must study the S^astras; and to this study 
clearness of intellect and heart is indispensable. To this end 
good works are recommended, such as sacrifice, alms, pilgri- 

Nydya-sut^^a-vritti, p. 199. Those things, colour and the rest, should first 
be meditated on as deserving to be rejected: subsequently is discrimina- 

tion of soul from body.” Shortly after this we read : 

Recognition as ill is intuition of defects : 

and it is to be practised.” The following couplet is subjoined, by the author, 
as a sample of the sort of thoughts to be called up, by an aspirant after eman- 
cipation, when his eyes fall on a woman : 

^^fcT ii 

Cv. 

** As for this bag of hide, charged with flesh, blood, and feculency, who is 
a greater ghoul than the fool that fancies her ?” 

Further, it is prescribed : I 

** Also as concerns one’s own body and the like should recognition as ill. 
be put in practice.” 

The feelings of an ignorant man towards Ms enemy are exemplified as fol- 
lows : 

?Tf ^r^^cfs I 

11 

s* v# 

This wretch hates me most cordially for all my felicities. When shall I 
have the gratification of cutting his throat with a hatchet ?” 

On the other hand, a right-minded person is said to reflect on his enemy 
after this fashion : 

<5 «> 

What oflfence to me does his body, made up of flesh, blood, and bones I 
The o'eal doer of the offence, that is, the offender's soul, which is other than this 
Jnd!?/, how can I injure that ?” 

A strange way this may seem of reasoning oneself out of an intention to 
be revenged. But an endeavour must be made to dismiss the sentiment of 
vindictiveness as well, — say the Hindus, — and also all affections, whether of 
aversion or of desire, before a man is in a condition to be liberated. 
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mage, repetition of saerecl ^yords, austerities, and tiie like • 
but to be perfonned without desire of Eljsium and other lower 
rewards. Therefrom comes the clearness just spoken of, which 
IS of the greatest assistance towards the attainment of rio-ht 
apprehension.* This apprehension the enquirer obtains from 
the S'astras, and from the tuition of preceptors. And then 
for some time, he ponders and reflects on it, and so obtains 
immediate cognition of his own souLf On his mastering this 






^ »’ W *, kif 


atp.S’ ^<inU;/a-pncraaana-bhm!ia 

For the Nyrfya, seethe passage of the Xpd,,a-sutra-trm cited at p„ ‘>7 
26. The subjagatioa and normal piety, spoken of at ti.at place, are just 
hefore^elucidated in these words ; STTri^TT? ?n3T¥T’^ 

?rari^nT^^TiTf?:^rfT i f^rJrJTTsrTi- 

“The Toga-s&m thus specifies acts of subjugation : ‘ Not killing, truthful- 

ness not stealing, chastity, and self-denial, are acis o/ subjugation.’ Thus it 

reilt 7“°^ *° ‘I"<-‘’««We'repotition’, is 

rev^rn r “ " « P'-«s«ribod to each 

several religious stage is 7 iiyamci” 

A Brahman’s life is divide^ with reference to religion, into four stages. 

V ' u PP- ^ “ Sinc« a man, by ahstain- 

^ tnmgs foAidden, and by engaging in constant and occasional mrks in 
penance, and in devotion, is thcreh, nureed of all »i„ . • . ’ 

cleansed.” &c. P Sed of all sm, has big mind thoroughly 

entirety. ^ ^ of a long sentence, not necessary to be given in its 

^^Tsftr i%'^5pT * * * * * «rwi!r?T^'iif^f^?2rr_ 

I Sdnlch,a.pravackana.bh&shr,a, p. 21.5. -Here 
also,’ as regards discrimination also, hearing about soul front scrip- 
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cognition, though desire and aversion do not on that account 
altogether take their departure, yet their strength is materially 
abated : for, however perfect his right apprehension becomes, 
nevertheless, since he is still connected, through the body, with 
external objects, it follows, that some traces of desii'e and aver- 
sion manifest themselves so long as the soul tenants the body.^ 
When the soul leaves it, those aifections disappear entirely. 
Further, so long as the man of right apprehension has a body, 
he does more or less of good and evil. Only these do not ripen, 
in him, into merit and demerit ; and, consequently, they do not 
entail on him the necessity of visiting Elysium, or Hell, and of 

ture, and consideration and meditation thereon, are Us cause.” Also : 

^Tf^triprT^crwrwTc^if?; ’5rT-*r?TriT?i9 - ) 2'attwa-kaumudt, p. 55. 

By cultivating, in the manner laid down, an acquaintance with the princi- 
ples,— by pursuing it with due heed, continuously, and protractedly, 

knowledge, or right apprehension, is generated, immediately perceptive of 
the difference between intellect and soul.” 

Eor the Nyaya, see the Tarkdnirita, cited at p. 27. 

VedCinta-sara, p. 23. ^ill he attains 

to immediate cognition, thus described, of that Intelligence which is his own 
very essence, there being need of the practice of hearing holy writ, consi- 
deration, meditation, and coercion of thought,” &c. &c. 

cTTcItI'S^ I mj&ya-sUra-vrUti, p. 8. «It is meant, that, though 

even in the possessor of right apprehension desire, &c. continue, yet they are 
not excessive.” 

ISTo manuscript is accessible to the writer, by which to verify the annexed 
couplet. It is said to be from the Jivan-mukti^viveka, a Vedanta work by 
M^dhava A'charya ; 

itlUTT^iT I 

cT^T 11 

“ Desire and so forth, as fast as they arise, are at once consumed by the 
fir© of discriminative knowledge. How, then, can they grow ? ” 
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being born again. And right apprehension lias thi.s efficacy, that 
all good and evil fruotescenfc works excepted, — ^which the soul 
did previously to ac(juiring it, is thereby obliterated. Works 
are of three descriptions, technically designated as aceumn- 
lated, current, and fructescent. * Accumulated works are such 
among those done in former lives, as have not yet borne fruit : 
by the acquisition of right apprehension, these are burnt" 
or rendered ineffectual. Cuz-rent works are those which are 
done in the present life : these have no effect on the posses- 
sor of right apprehension. Fructescent ivorks are such as 
were done in former lives, and gave origin to the body now 
inhabited, determining its duration, and everything appertain- 
ing to the present state of existence. Tlie.se three sorts of worL 
resemble tliree kinds of seed-grain. The seed-grain of works 
which a man, like a husbandman, has stored in his gamer 
IS ‘acomnulated’; and right apprehension burns it. Again the 
seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is ‘cui-reiit’- 
and It is scorched by right apprehension, so that it brings forth 
no fruit Once more, the- seed-grain which he sowed in a 
ormer birth, and which has already begun to bear, is known 
as_^fimctescent’. Now, these fructescent works cannot be made 

It is to receive the requital of 




fruL bear 

reys'thi.lderf r *T’/“ 

reys this idea, I have taken the liberty of coining one. 

A very rare snbetitate for the latter is ' eventual.’ I have 

oubts about It. See my edition of the Tattwa-Udha, p. 8. 

PManjalarlh&%ya.v&rttika,MS., fol. 62. recto. “For the function of riiAt 
prehension is two-fold, hindrance to the production of works can Jtll v 

Upmm and called affliction, and the oombustion of past i.' e. acl 

mAa e , wc>rks; but^ifs^^^ of works genefullv^ fov 

we so. fructescent works wonld perish with the rest ” ^ ' ’ 

requently, as in several instances in the foregoing passage, the term iar- 
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them that the man of right apprehension has to remain in 
the body, and to experience divers joys and griefs.^' But, 
this experience ended, he quits the body, and is absolved from 
the recurrence of birth :f for works are no more his ; and 

4 b 

literally, ‘ works,’ is unquestionably put for the merit or demerit accruing 
from them. 

Eefer, for the Ny^ya, to the second citation in the note at p, 20. 

^fi7[f^cRri^®ff4'5frcTfTwr'*Tt 

I Vedanta-parlhhasha, 0 % “'Those accumulated works 

*s. 

alone which are distinct from such as have produced their effects, i. e , distinct 
from frucUscent works, are understood to be effaceable by right apprehension.” 

That coercion of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, Vij- 
nana Bhikshu holds, of greater eiSdcacy than right apprehension even, 
in that it, and it alone, is able to neutralize the effect of works that have 

begun to bear fruit. The words are ; 

'I 

xfcf I 

Pdtarijala-hhdshya-vdritika, MS., fol. 3, vei'so. “ By mental coercion to 
the suppressing of every thought, all germs being consumed, even fructescent 
works are got over. Thus there is a superiority, in such coercion, over right 
apprehension.” 

V* 

Sdnkhya-p'avachaiia-hhdtihya 

p. 158. “Thus, though there is no production of work.s after right appre- 
hension, he that is liberated and is still living continues to hold a body, 
which is swayed by the impulse of fructescent works. This is the sense.” It is 

also said : ^ I Pdtanjala-l)hdshya’'odTtti~ 

ka, MS., foL 76, recto. “ The experience of happiness and misery of him 
who lives on after emancipation is jusfe a plausible fallacy.” 

"O' 

Sdnkhyasdra, MS.j/o/. 1, verso, When there 

SJ d 

is discriminative immediate cognition of soul from what is not soul ; and 
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birtli is only for the purpose of receiving the recompence of 


hence removal of all conceit of agency and the like ; and hence surcease of 
the production of the effects of that conceit^ viz., desire, aversion, virtue, vice, 
and the like ; and when past works are burnt, that is to sny, when their 
auxiliaries, nescience, desire, and so on are extirpated, and therefore cannot 
begin to bear fruit; and when fructescent works have been reaped in 
experience; birth no longer awaiting, there is liberation, entire cessation 
of threefold misery. Such is the proclamation hy drum of the Veda and 
Smritis.” 

?rf<T ^VTvri^cr ‘sriif w 'jit- 

[ Tarha-dipikd, verso , When meditation has been 

performed according to the rules for coercion of thought enjoined by the Veda ; 
and when there has resulted immediate cognition of the soul as distinct from the 
body and so forth; and when abolition has ensued of the erroneous apprehen- 
sion, the conceit, that I am body and the like : defects no longer having 
place; nor, thereafter, activity ; nor, then, virtue and vice; nor, then, birth ;’ 
past virtue and vice being cancelled by right apprehension, i. e., hy the imme- 
diate cognition aforesaid; emancipation is reached, which is the annulment 
of the last subsisting misery.” 

The man who has secured emancipation and iis still in life, and his plenitude 
of emancipation after parting from the body, are described, by Vedanta writers, 

in the ne.’ct two passages : 

Yeddnta-sdra, p. 27. The ‘ liberated, but still living,’ 

is -he who— by knowledge of pure Brahma, who is his own essence and indivi- 
sible, through removal of ignorance concerning him, having obtained 

immediate cognition of Brahma, who is himself and indivisible ; whence 
is riddance of ignorance, and of its effects, which are accumulated 
works, doubt, misconception, set free from all fetters, abides in Brah- 
ma, conscious of hemg identical therewith,^’' 

cr?ewr^ -ErsurRis^- 
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past works. Thus, after death, the man of right apprehen- 
sion, being divested of not only his body, but likewise of his 
mind, and of cognition, and of his sense of all things, remains 
hke a stone, f and is forever exempt from the distresses of 


j^ETfcr vrr5r?:l%cr??j? a? w'^is^fcrr 

^cT I Ihid., p. 28. “ This one, who is liberated, but is still Hvhiff,— experi- 
encing, merely for the snatentation of hia body, happiness and misery, which 
are brought to him by his own will, or without it, or by the will of others 
and which are the effects of fruetescent works ; he being the illuminator of 
the reflexion of his own soul in hia internal organ, &c. ; when it, the reouUal 
of fruetescent works, comes to an end, and his vital breath is merged in the 
. supreme Brahma, one with inward joy ; ignorance and its germinal effects 
being destroyed,— remains Brahma, who ia absolute isolation, unadulterate 
oliss, pure of all notion of alterity^ individual.’’ 

vri?! I Nydya-sUra-vxitlhp.^hX^. “ And in liberation tAere 
IS the non-exiatence of that.’ ‘ Non-existence of that,’ of body and so forth ; 
because of the absence of virtue and of vice, originary thereof. Such ia the im- 
port.” The aphorism brought in is the one hundred and tenth of the fourth 
Book of the Nyd^as'^tra. 

t Sdnkhya-pravachana-bh&. 
Shya, p. 204. “ In coercion of thought, in profound sleep, and in emancipa- 

tion, oneness with Brahma is realised.’' These words form an aphorism 
the one hundred and sixteenth of the fifth Book of the S&nkhya-pravacUna 
The rendering may seem to be free ; but it is implied in the original. Again : 

^T^ffT I iQ' ^•I«T 

wwfcr 1 md., p. 206. “The being one with 

Brahma in deep sleep, &c., is intermitted solely by reason of the defects, 
esire and the hke, which belong to the mind. When those defects are 
destroyed by right apprehension, a permanent state takes place, resembling 
precisely that of deep sleep. The same is emaucipation.” 

^ Near the passage from i\e Dinakari, cited at p. 22, it is said, that, in eman- 
oipation, the mind and all species of knowledge are done away with. But the 
mind, m the Nydya, is imperishable. The sense in which it is said to be 

T 
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this world. Sueli is the Systematists’ view of emancipation 
and of the supreme aim of man. From this it is clear that 
agreeably to their tenets, emancipation is simply immunity 
from misery, and is not a source of any happiness whatso- 


ever. 






done away with will appear from the annexed e.xtraot, from the work j 
named : 

. -STTO^rWr^Tf^fiT I '• Likewise, dnoe the mind, when posaoseing the 

function of conjoining itself with the soul, is, through it, pnducl, knowledge, 
a misery ; on the destruction of Chat function, that misery, wliich is the mind 
as possessing thiit function, may be considered as destroyed.’'^ 

The purport of this is, that the mind, though it cannot perish, does so 
virtually, when its functions are definitively discontinued. 

That knowledge, with any propriety so called, is not allowed, by the 

VedinUns, to Brahma, will be shown in the third section of this volume. 

Emmeipation, in their opinion, as in that of the other Systeniatists, since it 

IS the being identified with Brahma, is, therefore, equally a condition of in- 
sensibility. 

; 3 ^ '•s. 

?iir 7rf?Ti | cT^T^f I 

SMya-pravaclana-hUehya, p. 189 . “But what, in that case, becomes 
of the sonpture which lays down that the soul is happiness ? The answer is : 
‘Because of there being cessation of misery, only in a loose acceptation does 
the terMhapp^ness denote soul.’” Eepetition has been avoided in the trans- 
Mon. Again : | 

I vf?T 

^f?r! ^fcT nid. “The reason of L M 

employment of the aforesaid tei-m is stated : ‘ It is in eulocv of omancin». 
tion,for behoof of the dull.’ To move ambition in L l!r 

them TS ’Sl'’'' t '^foPPageofmisery, soul itself, is landed to 
anrsiS ? I 1 "• ‘"‘o extracts the siicty-seventh 

also. _ See the passage from the PtnaMi-f, at p. 23 . 
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Again j the Sjstematists all maintainj that the soul has exist- 
ed from everlasting, and that it is exempt from liability to 
extinction.^ 

Furthermore, they all hold that the soul is again and again 
invested with a corporeal form. Death and birth have, for every 
soul, always existed. When the soul of a man takes on the 
body of a beast, it becomes a beast ; and, when the soul of a 
beast takes on the body of a man, it becomes a man. The soul 
may soar to become a divinity; and it may descend to inform 
a tree, f 

In the Vedanta, to realize oneness with Brahma is to be liberated ; and 
Brahma, in that system, as having no proper knowledge, can have no proper 
happiness. This will be shown in the third section. 

SaviTcfiycL-s^Tcif MS.,yo^. 16. v$tso» Intellect is without beginning. And 
therefore its employer, soul, is established to be so.” 

j Siddh&nta-muktd- 

vali : Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. IX., p. 38. ‘'And thus, by the unbeginning- 
nessof transmigration, thatof soul being proved, and since a#unbeginning 
entity cannot be destroyed, the eternalness of soul is demonstrated. So it is 
to be understood.*' 

As regards the Veddinta, the ensuing couplet is in the mouth of every well- 
read Veddntin ; but it has not been traced beyond the Siddhhnta-ratnamm, 
a book which the translator has not seen with his own eyes : 

1;^ 1%^T f^cT i 

The soul, I sa, pure intelligence, i, e,, Brahma, the distinctness of . the 
first two, nescience, and its connexion with intelligence; these our six are 
/ie/d i5o 6e without beginning.” 

Consequently— since all the Systems are agreed as to the maxim, that 
"what had no beginning can never have end,”— the Veddnta also holds 
that soul is immortal. 

t A late miscellanist, more celebrated for versatility and self-confidence 
than for exactness, has thus expressed himself, in a paper on the Traditions 
of the Rabbins : ‘ By a singular improvement on the pagan doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, there is also a reverse ch.s.ngQ of bodies; and the spirit 
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Another opinion* common to all the Systems is, that the 






whicli had inhabited the form of a wild beast becomes occasionally the inhabi- 
tant of the human shape. Selections Grave and Gaif, VoL X IV., p 233 
Mr. Be Quincey had forgotten, while writing this, what llerodofT^J 

103 -.ay. of the Egyptiane; and hie reecarcLca on « the i'a;; 
doctrine of the metempsychosis” had not e.xtended to India. ° 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to state, for the information 

of such as have passed over his preface, that only in a most triflirm nronortion 

are the notes of the present volume his own. The few which have suLested 

emselves to him are sufficiently recognizable, as to their proprietorship bv 

difference of manner and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of the 
nrst person. 

* WtWT ^fWlrq-rf^cTt^cTi | 

Sdnkhya-s&ra, Ua., fol. 16 , c^rso. “ I'he experiencer and user, viz 
soul, IS eternal, since the great principle, viz., intelkal, and all the evolutions 
Mm nature, without reservation, are for its sake, and are produced by its 

^cii 2R¥iT^i5fracr! ^iRfVr5i:Ffi4wRrir 

^ I Sdnkhya.pravachana.i>Mehya. p. 152 . 

‘‘Since worl^ had no beginning, therefore, by influence from 'these also, 
e cniet, «. e., nature^ energize.?— necessarily and with regularity.” 

Other effects besides the fla.xional creation of the world aro referred to 
works : 

cr??T wg'fer 

-^rT^Tt^ffTr^T H^fcT 

^T^- 

, y5,vr,p.l33. “Though, at the begin- 

SnTairAit'rrt?‘°”’r''r " 7°^' appurtenance of 

indivSu7r7 ; ‘ ■' fu " -fter-period. its ‘ distribution into 

mduals, *. e., also mamfoldness, by partition, in the form of individuals ■ 

as, in these times, there i.? manifoldnea? bvmrHfinm .<^4.1 i • * 

a fathf^r in fT.a r at. V ’ partition, of the one subtil© ))ody of 

aiaiinei, in the form of the subh’lA - i , j- 

cause of : i ■. . of sons, daughters, and so on. The 

ok ^ s_exiibited : ‘ From special works;’ from the works of 

other, souls M/iwA works are causes of Iheir e-^pmmc^ of happiness and 
from other things.” An aphorism, L tenth ot th! 
yr«waft«a*, ^ok the third, is expounded in the preceding extract 
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formation of the world, and all effects wrought therein, by 

3[fcr i vr^* inr^rias^ 

*'NC* 0 •s •n ^ “*v 

Os 

TT^?=n[^»^5^’s:f^5i^’§»?r^E;®’4': I ■'r^rTssr- 

5fr*Tc5rT^ I ■^tw ^nw^JTc^ra trw€?rc?rcr 

^flcir=^TiTJnFn[cT 

?r'^TSf€%f?:f^ 3TI^! I Nydya-siitra-vritti, p. 160. “It is objected; 

‘ Its, the body’s, origination is, like that of other gross material aggregates, 
from the elements.’ The phrase * gross material aggregates’ is for the exclu- 
sion of other causes. So, then, as the origination, or derivation, of other 
gross material aggregates, constituted of clay and the like, is from the ele- 
ments, from atoms, irrespectively of desert; after even the same manner, the 
origination, or derivation, of that, the animated body, is from atoms, desert 
apart. This is intended. The solution is : 'Not so ; since the example is like 
wh'at is to be ascertained,’ What bas been alleged is inadmissible ; for the 
example brought forward as analogous is circumstanced like what is to be 
ascertained, or, rather, is circumstanced like the minor premiss. It being 
held, by us, that also the production of clay and such like is precisely from 
atoms in dependence on desert of souls, unproducedness thefeby does not 
belong to them. Such is the import.” This extract takes in the one hundred 
and thirty-third and one hundred and thirty-fourth aphorisms of the Nydya- 
sMra, Book III. 

Even the production of a jar — to exemplify trifling effects— is ascribed, 
in the Ny^ya,to the works of souls : 


f»rf*f?r^TT;J!rTT l Tarka-dipikd, MS., /oZ. 10, wio. “In 

*Si * 


the case of a jar placed in the kiln, when its atoms assume a new hue, the 
dark-coloured jar is destroyed, and then a red jar .is produced, in the order 
of two atoms combining at first, and then more. Of this rcdlyar atoms are 
the material cause ; contact with fire, the incidental cause ; and the desert 
of souls, the like, are its impelling cause.” The souls meant are those 
destined to be in any wise aided or harmed by the jar. 

The objection is supposed, in the Brahma-siitra, that, if I's'wara had made 
the world, he would be liable to the imputation of unequal dealing and 
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which souls are in any wise affected, are the result of good 
and evil works done by souls. In the Nyaya and Vais'eshika, 

cruelty : and disparity ia everywhere and at all times before us. In reolv 

there is the aphorism : ^ ^ItTW^TcT I 

There is no unequal dealing and cruelty m him ; because of reference 
Thus it is shown.” S'ankara A^ch^rya comments on this as follows ' 

1%- ffTCTW' f^f^cr 

=5r I -JT 5 f5f^_ 

sc^»T% 5ErmwT ?rf^ i 

xf?r Tfcr | w?t: ?r5?i?rR- 

srifiir^^mflWWT f%w?TT | 

“Unequal dealing and cruelty do not attach to I's'wara. Why? Because of 
lelativity, If^ indeed, Iswarahad independently made this world of in- 
equalities, without reference to the works of soiih, those faults would have 
been predicable of him. He does not, however, so make it, but with refer- 
ence, as just mentioned. If it be asked what he has reference to, we reply, 
to merit and to demerit. Therefore, this world of inequalities is owing to 
the merit and demerit of the living creatures that are produced; and so that 
fault, tik, of making a world of ine0alUies, is not chargeable upon IVwara.’’ 
The Mb. from which this passage was taken, — occurring in the first quarter 

of the second book of S^ankara’s Brahma-sktra-bhdshja.^m not at present 
accessible to the translator. 


All chauges passing on iu the wo, -Id, in fact, are set to the account of the 
works of souls. Thus : WRftcT qr1%cf?rW I 

I tor | 

A'nandajuina’s gloss on S'ankara A'oharya’s commentary on the Mdndihya 
VpaniM: Bibliotheca hidica, Vol. VIIL, p. 327. “ By this it is expressed, 
thaAwhat IS beheld in the waking state, i. e., all that is perceived, is imagined 
in Brahma. That what ia^een in dreams is imagined in the same is nea;t 
declared: ‘Again, also,’ &o. By the word ‘again’ is intended ‘after the 
exhaustion of a given quantity of merit and demerit, the cause of a given mea- 
sare of what is allotted to the waking state.’ ‘Also’ indicates ‘when the 

cause of dreams present theraselves/or reoaftaZ.’ ” 
seotioh. "imagined in Brahma” will be seen early in the tliird 
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©VGPj ©fFcct is STicii 9. PGSult. 13© it 6V6r so trivial or in- 
significmitj it obojrs tlio ^’oiiGrAl Inw. Lot 9,11 sitoni stsrt np 
in the air, and travel a distance of no more than four fingers : 
so far as we can perceive, it works no advantage or prejudice 
to any one ; and yet, either dkectly or indirectly, some soul 
or other will, without fail, he affected thereby, for good or for 
evil, in a greater or in a lesser degree. A.nd so it cannot but 
be acknowledged, that even this slight circumstance had place 
in consequence of the acts of souls. 

That the world originated from a material cause, is -likewise 
a doctrine of all the Systems, f That, out of which anything is 

* trfcT 

■ErW»TTW5|n^i1%JrS-^TfiT | TarUmrita, MS., fol. 3, recto. " Causes 

common to all effects are God, His knowledge, will, and activity, antecedent 
non-existence, time, space, and desert of souls,” 

Whether the following words of Vijnfaa Bhikshu deUver a tenet held by 
any philosophy but the Yoga, is a point to be decided by further enquiry 
than IS now practicable. 

^T?T I fwrTiCTwftfjrT^irxr^ 

^rr^tx^tr* tr^f^^i^urc^icr triffcr^Tcrw i p&tanjaia-m. 

shya-v&.rttiha, MS., fol. 152 mrao and 153 recto. “ Moreover, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that, though not productive of substances, the motion of 
atoms is. going on every moment in the ether : and merit or demerit is not the 
cause thereof; for it does not give rise to any one's experiencing happirues 
or misery. Nor are I's'wara’s will and the like to he held causative of it ; 
since such an hypothesis is superfluous. Hence, to account, consonantly to the 
taw of parsimony, for the incessant motion of atoms, &o., if the three gmae 
in general alone are postulated as originating activity, it is made out, that 
nature, the comxilex of the three gunas, is independent/’ 

t In the S^nkhya, nature is so ; in the Ny^ya, atoms ,* and, in the Vedanta, 
ignorance, or illusion. * 

The appellations given, in various Systems, to the material cause of the 
universe are rehearsed in this couplet : 
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made, or from which any thing proceeds, is called its material 
cause. Clay is such a cause of a jar ; and gold, of a golden 
ornament. As every effect must have a material cause the 
Systematists deem the ultimate material cause of 'all effe(>+c. 
be without a beginning. * 

Since, then, souls are considered to be without beo-innino. 
and so the ultimate material cause of the world ; and since 
bu-th and death, and the doing good and evil works, and the ar 
raging and disarranging of the multitudinous constituents of 
he world, in order that those works may reap their fruit haw 
tangoing on fton, etornit,, i. in patent, tlJt U.e 
of the SIX Systems regai-d the world as having always had 
existence. To be sure, during its history, it has, from time to 
time, been resolved into its elements, and then evolved atrain • 
the gross world being sublimated, on the occm-rence of this 
resolution, into its subtile material cause :f but, as those muta- 










2rf%5T j 

■ 51 % I Cited, as from the Brih&d-vdmhtha, in the P&tmjaLa.-hUBhya-x6.rt. 

MS., fol 74, » That in which the world resides, when divested 

name and form, some call nature ; others, illusion ; others, atoms.” 

t It must not be supposed, from this, that the different SvatBmatinf.« 

•' « A. ' 

where leGonnca ie ^ '”® ‘i'® paeeago at p. 35. 

wnere iguoranoe is reckoned as one of six eternals. 

t Speaking of the consummation of all things, Vijndna Bhikshu says: 

m ^r?r^T^fwHiJrr- 

sRTsri^ trwrw 

MS., fol. m, ^erso . ' » When all ihese evolu- 
n^ or united, severally, with their causes 

mature and tixe res^ . „ T ' 

fore,: U is not to he discovered.” 1 and. there- 
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txons ^Iw^ys boGii tciking pl&cGj tlic stro^/iii of tliG world, 
has been flowing on from eternity.'^ 

* ^Tf?eHirgT?r sjrra't fk-^ I 

^i%ErTC’i’^TS*rrf^f^wcr^=rrnr^T5fir. 

****** f^*sr??FrTf%^f^tTf% ^fcf^ ?n*rT- 

cs ^ 

^srwTrK’crrti^t f^nffr^ ^^fcT s Patanjala- 

hhashya-vdrttiha, MS., folAIQ, verso. “^Adorable time is beginningless, 
and there is no end of it, 0 twice-born. These, consequently, are nnintermit- 
ted, namely i the creation, continuance, termination, and quiescence of the 
world: Since, by hundreds of such statements, it is settled, that, as the 
on-flowing of the world had no beginning, so it has no end, ****** 
Moreover, the scripture 'And further, there is, at last, the surcease of all 
illusion,’ speaks of that . surcease only which is known as the ceasing of the 
operation, in the universal dissolution of the world, of nature, called, in the 
etforeZs ci^ec^, illusion.” 

In the aphorism which occurs before the extract from the Brahma-siotra- 
hhdshya, given at p. 38, it is asserted, that I's'wara makes this world of 
inequalities with reference to the works of souls. What follows, derived from 
the same work, puts forward an objection, and rebuts it in the very next 

aphorism ; the commentator elucidating the whole : if 

^TCT 

vJET^cT I n^^ert Tfrrir | 

vnsft^fcT %r Hv i 

ftvt ?r€rn:* i 5 

?r:^VTgp?j '^r fw^sgri' I 

a 
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One^ morCj all the Systematists receive the words of the 
Veda as unquestionable authority ; and they also accept as 
warrants, the Smritis, the Purauas, &c., the work of Rishis 
when those books do not thwart with the Veda. ' ' ’ 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Systems ; and 
with trifling modifications, all the Systems hold tliem. * ’ 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with very <n-eat 

benefit 5 for one gains, by it, an acquaintance with the general 
bias of the minds of the pandits. ^ 

I now proceed to sketch the more important docti-ines 

among those which characterize the Systems severally, the 
Vedanta excepted. 

The tenets of the Sankhya and Yoga are these. Nature and 
soul axe the ultimate bases of all existent things. Souls are 
eternal and many. Nature is unintelligent substance, and is 
the materiid cause of the world. It consists of goodness, 
passion, and darkness, in equal proportions.* And here it 

it are no works, for that there is no div^rsMess 

la emed; because of unbeginniugaess.’ The absence of diverseness i / 

cfthe diversified developemnt of things, prior to creation being oertiBed by 

p 'ace subsequently to creation nT t I .i ' j weie supposed to have 

is to say, works must requt dlvT^T H ^1 

and the diversified developement of th bodies, &c., 

Utit be, therefore, tS w^ aert L 

diversified developement of thhias. The h t^e 

BO works causative of ineaualitie. -f r ii ” developement, 

of no weight, ‘because of the unbeeinnino- ’r “ryament, is 

It would have weight, if the course o{ the° world ha^ 

continuous operation in the hpcr* • i ^ ^ ^ beginning. But the 

-d ofinequafities of ci^t L, ea: 

of the seed aud the sprout, is nZZZgam" o^ootV after the manner 

* ™ £r?ifcr5[^i^P ^ g 

' V lA 


'■'N' 





'(WT ^ ^riv 
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should be borne in mind, ibat it is not the goodness, passion, 
and darkness, popularly reckoned qualities or particular states 
of the soul, that are intended in the Sbikhya. In it they 
are unintelligent substances.* Otherwise, how could they be 

I Pdtanjala’hhdshya-vdrttiha^ MS., fol. 73, verso, 

** The gunas themselves are denoted by the word nature ; and nature does not 
differ from them. Thus is pronounced : ^ These gunas,’^ &c. ; these self- 

fiame gunas, goodness and the rest, are what is signified by the term nature. 

In the sixty -first aphorism of the Sdnhhyci-p'rdvctchci'iictp Book I., nature is 
said to be the equilibrium of goodness, passion, and darknes.s. On this declara- 

tion Yijn^na BHkshu remarks: ^TT ’ETl'WR- 

I Sdnhhgd-pravcichana'hhdshydfp. dSf The ‘ GT^ih-hTiuTD. of those 

substances, * goodness’ and so forth, z. e., a state in which none is less or 
more ; in short, a state in which there is not aggregation of less and more. 
The extractive import is, the state of not being an effect. The gunas, taken 
collectively, when characterized by the condition of not being effects, make 
up nature. Such is the sense. 

Nature is not, then, a substrate of the gunas, but the very gunas in a 
certain state, that of equivalence. 

^ ^ Goodness and 

the rest are"" substancesT not specific qualities ; for they themselves possess 
qualities, those of contact and separation, and also have the properties of 

levity, mobility, gravity, &c.’ 

For the specific qualities, see the BMsM-panchchheda, ninetieth stanza. 

It is a maxim of the Hindus, that endowment with quality is a token of 
suhstanoe alone. There cannot be quality of a quality. 

The reason why goodness, passion, and darkness are called pnnns is su^ 

posed, by expounders of the Sdnkhya, to be as follows : 

’^r I Tbid. term g-una is 

applied, in this system, and also in the Veda and elsewhere, to these, goodness, 
ipassion, and darkness, because they are appliances of the soul, and because 
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the material cause of earth and like gross things. From o .f 
^_ise eltects, to reqmte the good and evil works of souls * 
Fmst, among these effects, ai-ises the gi-eat prineinle n 
mteUect; and, from it, the organ of egoism: and these too 
are umntelhgent suhstances-f From the organ of eUism 
proceed eleven instruments and five rudiments. The hZ 
tenuous_sources of the gross elements, earth and the rest 
The eleven mstmments derived from the organ of eo-oism ^ 

the senses of sight, hearino- i are 

Mgui, neaimg, smell, taste, and touch, with tho 

<^ngue, hands, feet, anal orifice, organ of c.enerat;rf ! 

omi Intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind -tro all ie *° 

ed mtemd organs, or, collectively, fc internal igan.J ol' 




tiiej form the triple-stranded ron/a «• ^ 

-d t.e .St, whio. ...s the sol: w: 

but quality,. 

* In the Sdnkhya, it is not only tha works of *i a 

bnng about reward of good and evil in ft, d , 

but nature has itself an intrinsic power of world, &o. ; 

ntnusio power of acting on behalf of the soul, 

SunlJiya-pravachana-hUshya, p 40 «Anrifi . ‘*>♦’1^1 

iuterual organ, having self-consoiousness for its'^aZl V- 
consciousness alone, lv,t inclmive thereof. ” ^t is not self- 

All the principles of the Sinkhya Jintellecf th. 

TYn*n/.i !.,* /» ^ nieuect, the organ of efroism onrl 

mind, being, of courise, among them, —are Slid ^ 

five^rmciy^isB,,bsi^,,y^j„ ^tbis group of twenty. 

has strangely written • a i . 

Sdnkhya, regarded as substances ’> P7 • ■ i " “'“°® “®- 
PMosophy, p. xxvii. ‘ contrasted mlk Hindu 

+ It seems, oftentimes, as if tbonn 

tripartite organ. Each is, however freauH 


vfi, , 


I 


l^rcT wii- 

**** , 
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titude is tlie distinguisliing property of intellect ; to evolve self- 
consciousness, tliat of tlie organ of egoism 5 and to cognize dis- 
criminatively that of mind."^ 

TTfcr|=irT I ■ 

I md., p. 1 1 7 . “ The inter- 

nal organ,; though single, comes to be, in itself , jpcLTtly cause and partly 
effect, by virtue merely of its distinction into three states, those of intellect, 
egoizer, and mind ; like the seed, the germ, and the full-grown tree ; 
as has been said hig her up. For this same reason, in the verse of the 
V^yu and M^tsya, ?5ii70 of the Purdnas, ‘Mind, the great under- 
standing, Brahmd, city, intellect, knowledge, and I's'wara,’ mind and in- 
tellect are exhibited as synonymes.” 

^ <s»s ^ 

I Pdtanjala-hhdshya-vdrttika, MS., fol 4 
^ecto. The thinker, the internal organ in general ; since, in this system, 
that organ, which is one only, has, simply on account of its possessing a 
variety of affections, a fourfold division.” 

Thus, while, in the Sdnkhya, the internal organ has three members, in the 
Yoga it has four. The Yedanta herein agrees with the Yoo-a 

^ I ‘"Intellect is certitude.” So runs the 

thirteentli aphorism of the S&yihh'ya-prataclKinaj Book II. Vijtl^na Bhik- 
shu remarks on it : ^TItTW^ XT^TCf | 

I Sdnlchya-pTavachana-llidshya^pAl^. “ Intellect is a syno- 
nyme of the great principle. And its distinguishing affection is certitude, 
or assurance. As for the enunciation of them, as identical, it is because of 
the indifference between a property and that to which it belongs.” 

In definition of egoism, it is said : I 

ftwt'sr I p. 117. “The egoizer is egoism. It makes 

(JcarotiJ 1 f aham) : hence it is termed egoizer. Compare hv/mMiakdra^ 
maker of jars^ dr potter. It is a substantial internal organ; and it is called 
egoism, because of the indifference between a property and that to which 
it belongs.” 

Strictly speaking, then, egoism is the property of the organ of egoism. 
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Soul, say the Sankhyas, is sheer knowledge. * But on exa- 
mmation, it turns out to be, with them, only nominally so. 
For, in all knowledge, properly so caJQed, there is apprehen- 
sion, or cognition, of some object ; as, this is ajar, this is doth. 

Mind is thus characterized by V&haspati Mis'ra ; 

^srfTrfcr 

^raprfcri Tatt-w<i.haum’.di, p, 34. “That, mind.U defined by « >tatl 

ita distinguishing nature : < Mind, here, ie a oognizer discriminatirely “ 
Mmd IS defined by its characteristic, cognizing discriminatively. A thing ia, 

Sill P^ceiyed by the senses, in tfe notU„, ‘Thin ie something . 

Then the mmd thoroughly settles, ‘ It is of this sort, not of that ’ ” ^ 

The translator has confornoed, in the English of the body of the page, to this 

Vijndua Bhikshu dissents from the foregoing view, and assigns to the mind 
a function in addition to sanlatpa : 

f?flr I Sdnkhya.pvavacham.ihhehja, p. 122. » And thusH follows, that 
that ftifa ; ““-i 

that hose of the mmd are resolution rsania/yiaj and irresolution (vikalpa) 
mental act. Irresolution is either indecision, or a specific kind of misannre 

hension spoken of in the Yoga. It is not the cogLing « T* 

with sts properties ; for this, m, thus to cognm, is an affection of iLllect” 

* TO W ^ ^ I 

TO^^ f^rari to: U 

«te<i in the p. 96. « Knowledge 

IS aot at all a property of the soul* nnr ia if 

to! <”• WiiTand ler- 


^ Vijnfoa profes^s to have taken this couplet from a Smriti - but he does not 
designate the Smriti by name. out He does not 
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&e. In the Sankhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or 
cognition, that is sonl, or even a (][nality thereof : this appi'e- 
hension being an evolution from the internal organ.* This 


^ Several of tlie notes next after the excursus which here begins would 
have been divorced from the pages to which they severally belong, had this 
excursus been subjoined — as else it would have been— to the end of the para 
graph of the text, on the insentience of the soul and the sentience of the 
internal organ . 

Xo any tyro in the Sankhya and Vedanta it is notorious, that cognition is 
an affection of the internal organ. Here is, however, a passage in proof of 

the assertion : i ^inTrlvsr^rTJirr- 

?rait ?rfcT 

’er ^rtrftifcr i 

Tatiwa-kaumudi, p. 8. “And certitude is. the operancy of intellect; it is 
cognition. An affection having taken place of ctny ofi6 of the senses, after 
they have apprehended their Yes;pecthe objects, the intellect’s darkness being 
overpowered, the intellect's preponderance of goodness is called certitude, 
and affection, and cognition.” 

As nature, the great root, is compounded of three substances, goodness, 
passion, and darkness, so are all its derivates, intellect, &ic. &c. ; the constituent 
parts being variously proportioned for each. Intellect, when darkness over- 
weighs in, it, is torpid ; and, when goodness does so, is vivid, and cognizes. 

It is not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the internal organ is 
said to be cognition. It is not an instrument of cognition, but cognition itself. 

This is evident from the ensuing words : cfl^ 

9-srrtr vsr- 

wT^ifjT ?nft i 

Sanhhya-pravachana-hhdshya, p. 210. “ And those affections of intellect 

are never unrecognized. If an unrecognized existence of cognition, desire, 
happiness, &c,, were granted, it must follow, that, just as meii are 
doiihtful about a jar, or the like, whether it he existent^ or non-existent^ 
they would have doubt about them ; this taking the form of ‘ Do I 

cognize, or not?’ ‘ Am i happy, or not ?’ ” 

This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards veritable cognition, 
that which the Naiy^yikas thus denominate. 

Cognition, as being an affection of the internal organ, is, therefore, seen 
to be a thing not belonging to the soul. . , 
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organ, it is averred, assumes the form of ajm-, ofeloth, &c. &c. 






A reflexion of tlie affection cognition, it is moreover maintained if . 
on the soul. But what is this ? is it a matter of which any o/is a" 
conscmus? According to the S^nkhy.a, it is a cognition of the afeodon 

cognition just^spoken of^ Thus .• EffcTlT*^: ^ 

I Ibid., p. 73 . « And the re- 
flexion, in intelligence, or Aesoul, of intellect is held in ord»r t 
>■ t/. soars cognition of intellect, along with the “ 

Again: 

^atmjcilaMashja-vdrUika, M.S., fol 8 verso Anr? fi • 4* ^ 

assimilation of intelligence to the affection of intellect its T 
aspect thereto, this very thing is the cognition ty ttriL' " 
theaff^tion o/fats/te which has taken the shape of the ohfecTcl2e7" 

The Nydyikas hold four species of right notion (prama J, to efch of which 
corresponds an instrument suited to it rpmmdnj, but, in the SdnkJ 
these four species become three, by the inclusion in inferlnca fal 
cognition from recognizing similarity r^^pamicij. These species of ri^ht Lll 

bZnLZT 

retain^ their craLTer of' vIm’ “ d ^«™«>-.-‘hey at the same time 
senses, &c. The Sdnkhya has! tZ2veZo'sZVsve-'''T^T'’ 

- as many f instruments adapted t; fher ^ i • 

of soiilj’> reflexion, in the ' .OUI, of tLI aScIr.''“‘'““'’' 

In the same page with the Sanskrit last cited we read • ^ „ 

vara, , ,r- 

iwmvv !wni wwfir 

‘ion of intellect exclusively is »’°ne, 

i^^toUci* alone, the coiillmtSf^^^ f i -d. if in 

se, &e. are exclusively such an instrument. 
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and this evolution is caUed an affection. Thus, the cognition 



As for the soul, it is only the witness of right notions, not the subject of 
them. And, if the soul’s apprehension and the intellectual affection are equally 
reckoned right notions, both the aforesaid, viz,, the affection of intellect and 

the contact of a sense, are instruments of right notion relatively to 
those notions respectively.” 

, But the soul’s apprehension is considered, by the Stfnkhyas, as the principal 
sort of right notion : ^ 

^cTFrt v^lfvaTTtr i 5r l 

Ibid., p. 65. But, in the commentary on Patanjali, Vy^sa says, that appre- 
hension resident in the soul is right notion. For it is fitting, that the fruit 
should reside in the soul only, inasmuch as the operation of instruments is 
for it. Therefore, in this Sdnkhya system likewise, the same, the •position 
that the souths apprehension is right notion, is the foremost opinion among 
the three enumerated*'^ 

It has been stated, that the reflexion, in the soul, of the internal organ's 
affection is the cognition of that affection, itself a cognition. But this cogni- 
tion of cognition is not analogous to that which, in the Ny^ya, is styled 
supervenient apprehension ( anuvyamsdya), or consciousness of cognizing. In 
this system, primary apprehension (vyavasdya) is in the form, for example, 
of “This is a jar and the relative supervenient apprehension is, ‘‘1 cognize - 
the jar.” This primary apprehension is, as we know, in the Sdnkhja, an 
affection of the internal organ, exemplified by '^This is a jar,” &c.; and the 
reflexion, in the soul, of such primary apprehension, to which the S^nkhyas 
give the name of psychic apprehension, agrees with it in form. That is to 
say, it is «Thisisajar,” not « I cognize the jar.” To show this, a passage 

lately given is here repeated, with its continuation : 

•sj\ 

^^T5^mwi:t%vrr5T?T i ci^ •vb' i5:gnf%- 

^ ^Tr?rT5F<2iT^%! 1 -sr g 

1 “ And this forementioned assimilation of intelligence 

to the affection of intellect, its becoming of like aspect thereto, this very 
thing is -the cognition, by intelligenoe, or soul, oi the aWeotion of intellect 
which has taken the shape of the object cognized. And the form of this 
psychic cognition is precisely such as ' This is a jar,’ &o. Else, the aforesaid 
assimilation of mtelligence to the affection of intellect could not be established. 


H 
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«« of tiae 


The fonn of the cognition of the affection ia not different from , 7 , 7 

aSeeUon itself that of the 

_ The writer goes on to eay, that a cognition in the form of « T 
^2 wMch the Naiy.yihaa cail a enpervenient apprehension, is o:,?:::;; 
^ ectron of th^e mtemal organ : ^ 3 :^^ 

im 5 , TO^T5TTft?!rTffTcfT?^T^- 

^ cognition ‘ I coo-nire tho for ’ = t 

or tho nt. •* • . cognize tho jar, J am miserable,’ 

r the hke, it is merely another form of intellor-t T 7 „,. *) , • 

and nnobnoxious to error. ” ' ^ ™'“htable, 

For the soul to acquire cognitions would presunnoso if . 

%. argue the Sankhyas Thev f„ h. ^ ^ exposed to mutabi- 

notion implicating “I” unifies the soul 7ul J for any 

ffoodthe ground, that the soul never chal es, nor eri^rj 
on foot, that all cognitions arise in rte 

touchthesoul,— and yet without at all affect-’ 7^ rofle.xions 

B«.h. k^LTsiCtJJrr. 

and the consciousness of cogDition are aem 'f * ^ that cognition 

I oognize a jar, simultaneousiri Zrcl •" 7 " 

Naiydyikas term supervenient annreh ■ ^ *he 

he cognition : it is remembrance ThT°Sdnk W ^^7 

the primary cognition, -their affection of intellect _• ^^77 “ 

hj them, to present itself subsequently but at th ’ *““ght, 

lating that reflexion as a cognUion oJth! 

in fact, they also mistake This kind nf cognition, and as separate 

o^which any of us are cognizant ; and it^Tot^tldT^X" Z' “ 

As m pnmary cognition, so likewise the cognition oTff 
evolution from the internal organ. For all refl» . ’ ^ 

are, agreeably to the Sdnkbya, evolutions of int^eTt 

iy made from the P&tanM„ u ^ j. . ^ ® 

5r J 

" Br »u i. a, .sX ^Iftsftfinswrv y 1 

aere ran be no reflraion of tbeai in 'Zh th**^*t oolonriera, 

flexion’ is here inteuded an evolution *• 7 thevooable 're- 

-^PPo-ech rf,., aen^ of each, 

'''*°-‘'>Iinmeet,and,tnmteUtci,in 
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ternal organ. But, in consequence of the proximity to each 

the similitude of soul ; and also because tbe reflexion of the sun, &c., in water, 
&c., is nothing but an evolution from intellect, in the likeness of tbe sun, &c.’’ 

We thus see, that tbe Sankbyas consider not only primary cognition, but 
their secondary cognition also, fictitious as it is, to be merely an evolution from 
the internal organ, and no quality or true affection of tbe soul. The relation 
of such secondary cognitions to tbe soul is no more intimate than that of a 
bird to the branch on which it perches. 

The psychic apprehension of the Sankbyas, the reader should rest assured, 
is the very reflexion of the internal organ’s affection, and not something 
produced, by that reflexion, in the soul’s nature. From the passage of the 
Pdianjala-hhashya-varttika, at p. 49, it is manifest, that the soul’s cognition 
of an intellectual affection is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of 
as the assimilation of intelligence to that affection. Further proofs of this 
are as follows ; 

■ETfllcTT '31?! VHPlf ■?! I 

3i:r? 1 SdnJchya-pravachana-hhdshya, p 67. “ With us, the possessor of 

right notion is the pure intelligent one, sow?,* and the instrument of right 
notion is .affection of the internal organ. Right notion is reflexion, in the 
intelligent one, of the affections aforesaid, which have a-ssumed the forms of 
the objects cognized by those affections.’’ 

Of the three opinions touching right notion, its instruments, and its subject, 
mentioned at pp. 48, 49, the one there designated as most eminent is adopted 
above. 

Vyksa’s commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms states, that intellect noti- 
fies things to the soul. This notification is explained by the annotator : 

| 

Pdtanjala-bhdshya’vdrttika, MS., fol. 7, recto. “And notification is intellect's 
depositing in intelligence, or soul, objects borne by itself, in the shape of 
refiexions.” 

Vcri# wfcr i ??fxr 

V?? vrf? srFcrr?«[Tf? err#? 

N» , SJ \i. . 

I ? ciTf»T5:?wrcfTfiT! i nid. “The 

drift ' is this : though the soul is sheer intelligence, and unalterable, still 
the reflexions, in the soul, of the affections of intellect, which have taken 
on the forms of the objects cognized, are the soul’s affections. And ther** 
cannot be, in consequence of these unreal affection3y Z,ny alteration in the soul 
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!?!! _ internal organ and the soul, each is reflected in 

Hence we are to understand, that the reflexions 

the internal organ s affections, which may be cognition, will, activity’ 
happiness, or misery, are the soul’s cognition or knowing, and the soj’l 

f designated as false, in the 

S€nkhya,not because they are nonentities, but because they are not what 

of the soul, they are not so in reality, and work no change of any sort in rt« 

oat^ Consistently enough, the Sdnkhyas apply the "epithet « unreal" 1 

the mflexion of a rose in crystal. Here, again, according to them, the re- 

flexion IS not non-existent. Only it does not belong inherently to the crystal 
to which it seems so to belonty ^ ’ 

C5 * 

TO 

2h-l^ t'le cognition, the happiness &e 

fltits" d t intellect,-from receivlrtli 1 rt’ 

possessed If 

benefited by them, t4ose reJle.ions.” 

Vyo^na Bhikshu, speaking of the soul, which is named, in the text he is 
eoh^haxing, by a word of the feminine gender, says.- 

^ilTOaiFr I 

V rttiTca^ MS., /o/. 84 verso, * Properties * +hA » *c 

in the Vai^shika system. With theseT 7 y ! 

out threefold time »iz Hm ' ^ isunoonneotedthrough- 

Therefore ■ , I’ Z’- ?' ‘I'® -®®®- 

mon qualitiel ooni Z ®/ ‘ propeHiea’, for all that the com- 

r““ “• - o^i- 

P'-i-. «b. at,. 

Sty vsifiiftSs, .STSTfiiTOw 

STJ .I'Ti" mvnst asm , 

vd«.: T“ “• 
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the other. Hence, the affections of the internal org;an, in the 

It is because the Nyd^ya and Vais'esbika describe soul so as to make it one 
with the S^nkbya '^intellect,’* that Vijn^na Bbiksbu reputes those doctrines 
inadequate to communicate, in its integrity, a correct knowledge of discrimi- 
nation. 

Tbe origination, in tbe soul, of cognitions would betoken tbe soul to be 
changeable : and it is ai-gued, by tbe S^nkhyas, that it is unchangeable. 

i sdnuya- 

\J •s. 

pramcTiana-hhashyaj p. 22. ‘‘Because, solely on account of the rise of pro- 
perties other than the common qualities, a thing is said to have undergone a 
change.” 

Those other properties are the specific qualities lately referred to. They 
include cognition, will, colour, taste, &c. 

| ^ ’cfTwi^rK! 

sj 

1 jTSicZ., p, 73. “And also because by the expression ‘cognizing an 

object’ is meant simply assimilation to an object. And that assimilation to 
an object cjinnot be, in the case of the soul, from alteration ; as happens in 
the case of the internal organ. By consequence, it turns out to be exclusively 
in the form of reflexion. Such is the direction indicated,"’ 

■srsi fstJTJffcsr V? ^ i 

fsraiT ■’T w^srcrrvsrwrcT | 

xrft;jirTl^^Txrf%! I Jhid, p. 96- “ But, if the ground of the soul*s being 

thought void of qualities he enquired, the reply is, that the soul’s will, &c, can- 
not he eternal ; for their originatedness is evidenced by consciousness. If 
originated qualities of soul were admitted, it would he incident to mutation ,” 
Cognition is here denoted by the suppletive expression after “ will.” 

V’5:wr5XTfi;j!rrt%(^w^^ixrv f^rTTife 
TT’f ’$cr I fl- 

■ ■ \j' ■ ^ '-»■ 

vv 1 Pdtanjala-hhdshga‘VdrUika, MB,, fol, IQi, verso, “But, 

should it he askedj whj^ the Silnkhya and Toga are so eager to establish 
that soul is immutable, hearken. If, in statepf emancipation, any property 
of the soul, such as cognition and the like, were to perish, then, owing to 
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shape of ajar, of cloth, &c., are reflected in the soul. 


a.is defect of loss, emancipation could not, any more than penurv ft. 
supreme aim of the soul.” 

The meaning is, that such evanescent things as cognition, will and so 
forth, cannot have existence in the state of liberation. If they 4ere the 
soul s qualities, the soul would lose something by being liberated. Hence 

to thlVoui™” represented as having never belonged 

n ^fcl | SdMi,ja.pramchana.mshya 

p. 96. “ Non-eternal cognition cannot appertain to the eternal soul” 
Mtention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in the Sa'nkhya, the 
term cognition QnamJ denotes two distinct things. One of them is that 
which we al so denominate. This is really the apprehending of objects ; and 
to us, this alone deserves the name it bears. This cognition i., that on which 
we have hitherto been dwelling. But, again, the S.<nkhyas apply the appel- 

intlv ° '‘Iso style intelligence, the 

_ tel igent one, &c. Here, however, cognition is so but nominally ; as it 

IS not one with apprehension of objects. Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid 
down, is eternal. fnaf SanMya-edra, 

MS., fol 17, reoto. « Therefore, the cognition of soul, which soul itself is 

That this cognition, by whiA the soul itself is intended, is cognition only 
inname,i^thus shown: ^ hST 

I PdtanjaU. 

’ “In the foregoing sentence, Ydjna- 

of alTm sI b““ ' 7''“" ""“""“I 

expressed haUJiT 1 H ‘ consciousness,- 

Thus, even when liberated, the soul ootitinn»» f,. -x- 

nition Wfvp T.- 1. to be cognition. If this cog- 
nition weie that which apprehends objects, the soul would K„ „ ■ , 

Yet it rlooo , J ‘'“o soul would b? cognizant- 

Xhe coX7ur:p:kt^ 

The other wbi apprehend, is eternal 


iH ?rifwcrr5t5riiiwr 
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qnently, the reflexion, in the soul, of the affection apprehension 

I S6.nTchya-sb,m,MS., fol.'iQ, recto. “Also the intelligent one’s 

witnessing is impermanent ; it being the reflexion of objects.” 

Since it is but a reflexion, it lasts only during the presence of that which 
is reflected. 

It has been abundantly made clear, that the cognition in question is not in- 
trinsic to the soul. Nevertheless, the S^nkhyas are wont to use language from 
which it seems as if they believed, that the soul itself, as reflected into, were 

this cognition. 1 Ihid., fol. 28, recto. <■ In 

truth, I, souly am the cognition of affections of the internal organ 

But this is deceptive. The explanation is thus. Just as crystal which is 
receiving the reflexion of a rose is said to be red, so the soul, from receiving 
the reflexion of intellectual affections, is said to be cognition. In the first case 
it is, really, the reflexion of the rose that is red and, in the second case, it is 
the reflexion of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

Though the S^nkhyas contend strenuously, that the soul is incognitive, still, 
with an uneasy consciousness that their view in this behalf is not entirely 
correct, they compound the matter by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, 
knowledge, intelligence, &c., and yet refuse to accept the legitimate conse- 
quences of such a procedure. And this fact will assist us to understand a 
singularity connected with the S^nkhya system. All such cognitions as *'1 
will, I am happy, &c. &c., say its advocates, are erroneous ^ since qualities 
which are not proper to the soul are, thereby, attributed to it. Less erroneous, 
according to those philosophers, and erroneous on a different ground, is the 
cognition ‘‘1 know.” Here, they say, there is not the attribution to soul of 
a property alien to it, but, rather, the supposing that cognition is a property 
of the soul, whereas it is its essence. The untenahleness of this is obvious. 
Bor it is not that cognition, falsely so called by the S^nkhyas, namely, 
the essence of the soul, that is cognized in the consciousness I know,” 
but that cognition which is truly the aiiprehension of objects. 
-And this latter cognition is neither the soul itself, nor a property of 
it. No more, on account of this cognition, is the soul real cognition, than 
it is a real experienoer of happiness and misery, by reason of the reflex- 
ions of them. For, in the Sd^nkhya, happiness, misery, will, and activity, no 
leas than cognition, are evolutions from, and affections of, the internal organ. 
Their reflexions, not themselves, come in contact with the soul. 

To recapitulate : the S^inkhya holds, that all true cognitions are evolutions 
from the internal organ. A primary cognition, as “ This is ajar,” is an affection 
of that organ, and also an eyolution from it ; and its reflexion falls "upon the 
soul. This reflexion is psychic, or secondary, apprehension j and it likewise is 
an evolution from the internal organ. 
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is the soul’s apprehension. In the Sankhya doctrine, then 
whether apprehension be considered as an affection of the in- 
ternal organ, or as a reflexion, in soul, of that affection, it 
does not appertain to soul, or is not intrinsic to it. 

Similarly, will and activity also are affections of the internal 
organ.* Soul, by reason of receiving their reflexions, ao- 


•m N« « 


_ Furthermore, also the cognition “ I cognize the jar” is an affection of the 

internal organ. Its history is this. The soul, along with a reflexion of the 
affection of the internal organ, such as “ This is a j.ar,” is reflected into the 
internal organ. This second reflexion is the affection of the internal organ in 
the form “ I cognize the jar;”^nd, like all reflexions, it is an evolution from 
the internal organ. ^ | 

SdnUya-pmvachana-hhdshya. p. 73. “The reflexion of intelligence into 
intellect is supposed with a view to account for the perception ofintellitrence." 
It IS meant, that the soul, when it has received the reflexion of an affection 
of the internal organ, to the end that it may behold itself possessed of that 
reflexion, must be reflected back into that organ; just as a man’s face must 

be reflected into a mirror, in order that he may see himself. The reflexion 
into the internal organ must be reflected back into the soul ; and this is the 

soul’s self-inspection. ^TlifclTr^lf^gf tWSf 

^ ETferf^f^oi 7s. .-object. 

of right notion, nis., nature, soul, &e., are perceived, when borne by the 

affection known as instrument of right notion, and when, in conjunction with 
that aifectioiij reflected m the soul, " 

The notion “ 1” is an affection of the internal organ ; but the object of that 

™ “ “• 

P&tanjala-lUs'hya-vS.rmia, MS., fol. 85 . vei^o <"ri, * , 

to io the intellect, itsf tkat evolution’s, effects, m., ^11 ao 

-0., are estaMi^ad to £ 
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counts itself, from ignorance, a wilier and a doer; and, of 
course, it befals it to experience happiness, misery, Elysium, 
HeU, birth, death, &o., the fruits of good and evil works. 
For, since the soul, though not actually a doer, misappre- 
hendingly thinks itself one, it is brought into the bondage 
of experiencing those fruits.* This is what it is for the soul 
to be bound. 

By the statement, that the soul, on admitting tlie reflexions 
of will, activity, and other qualities of intellect, misappre- 
hendingly looks upon itself as an agent, &c., we are to under- 

Sdnhkya-pravachana-hkdshya,^^ 

p, 226, egoizer, not the soul, is the agent.* That internal organ 

which has egoism for its characteristic affection is the egoizer. It alone 
is endowed with activity.*’ 

The fifty-fourth aphorism of the SdnTchya-pramchana, Book VI., is included 
above. 

Since the SiCnkhyas consider the internal organ to be the real agent, or 
doer of works, the virtue and vice .arising from the works are supposed to 

be that organ’s properties, —or evolutions from it, as they are styled, and not 

properties of the soul. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert 
is comprehended among the properties of the internal organ. Desert denotes 
both merit and demerit. 

virfcT! ^ i 

SJI -yf •• 

Tfcl I ■ ■/Sz'd., p. 35. ‘‘ Nature executes works, which have fruits, good 

and evil. Moreover, nature, ranging the three worlds at will, eats those worhs, 
in the fruit. 

Not nature itself, but nature in its evolution the internal organ, is here 
spoken of as executing works and eating their fruit. 

C^TcT I Pd.tanjala-hhashya’'odrttiha,M.B., fol/ recto, “Bor the egoistic 

notions ‘ I do’, and the like, are, through their production of merit and 
demerit, the cause of the entire universe.” 

It is meant, that, when a man thinks “ I am a doer,” he incurs vice or vir- 
tue from his doings. To the end that their fruit may he reaped, it is that 
the world is produced. 


I 
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staiid It to be meant, that the^soul does not really so look upon 
Itself: for, as we have remarked, in the Sankhya system it 
4-’ ™ apprehension ; both this and misapprehen- 

The 

sonl 8 being misapprehensive is nothing else but its receiving 
the reflexion of this misapprehension,f an affection of intel- 
lect. In fact, neither does it at all misapprehend, nor does it 
at all appreliend. 

_ On this topic the followers of the Sankhya allow themselves 
m singulai- theories, intelligible only at the cost of close atten- 

^ y * destitute of all specific 

|na^iiies,t such as apprehension, will, &c., is most material 

to their views; and hence they altogether refuse to it the 

possession of apprehension. Now, misapprehension itself is 

a species of apprehension, mistaken apprehension ;§ as the 

botl”^ ^ t are driven to regard 

both sorts of apprehension, the true and tlie false, as affections 

^f the mternal organ, or reflexions, in the soul, of those affec 
The precise m ind of the advocates of the Sfokhya, 

paternity isolated verse, of nnknowi 

tHs and sitnii. 

&yJso^e« passage from the given at p. 10. 

:r " '• “• C»~rr; “ 

$ ^CT ’^f(¥n finnirr | md n ge ‘'Tt r 

qualities.” C” V *^6 soul is wU^ 

what is said at the foot of pp. 52, 53. : > 
eB'. til© :note '.ai.p,; '10. „ 
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they call activity an affection of the internal organ^ and say, that 
only from misapprehension does the soul esteem itself an agent^ 
will now hecome clear to the reader, J^s is the case with 
apprehension, will, and activity, so is it with happiness and / 
misery. That is to say, they are all evolutions from the in- 
ternal organ and their reflexions in the soul are the soul’s 

- , _ ■Jpa*' ■ . , , I 

becoming happy or miserable.! Again, either a fresh affec- 



m f^TiW^sfxr 1%f%s 

■gfafwJ^^^Jn-TS^f^fcrrfw^SfrT^ f^rfflxa^ [ S&nkhya-prava- 
chanii-bhhhya, p. 1 13. “ Though the qualities happiness, misery, &c. are 

properties of the internal organ, ‘ there/ mz., in the soul, is th&ir ‘ residency 

or abiding, in the form of reflexions, ‘ owing to non -discrimination,* as a 
cause.” 

i he aphorism elucidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book, 
liappinesSj misery, merit, and demerit are all called evolutions from the in- 
ternal organ ; and the first two are likewise termed affections of that organ. 
All affections of the internal organ are held to be objects of consciousness. 
Cognition, will, activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objects of this 
sort, are affections ; but merit, demerit, and impression, not being objects of 
consciousness, are not viewed as affections. 

+ A distinction is groundlessly taken, by the S^nkhyas, between happiness 
and misery and the experience thereof. Happiness and misery, they say, 
reside in the internal organ ; and the reflexions of them, cast on the soul, are 
the sours experience of them. Hence it is, that they call the soul the experi- 
encer,— of happiness and of misery, to-wit. But that experience, since it is 
only a reflexion, and therefore an evolution from the internal organ, and not 
intrinsic to the soul, is considered to be false, 

yfcT 1 5 'awM 2 /c£-snm, MS., /o/. 30, rec^o. ‘‘Another bondage is the re- 
flexion, in intelligence,— immutable, unaffected, etherlike,— of the intellect's 
misery j und it is ike souVs experience ojf MissTy, This too is false in the 
mirror of intenigence, or sow/.” 

It is observable, that, though the S^nkhyas distinguish between happine.ss 
and misery and the experience of them,— taking the former to be affec- 
tions of the internal organ, and the latter to be reflexions of those affec- 
tions, lying on the soul,— still they give to these latter as vfelljthe name 





tion of the internal organ, cognizing the soul, when happi- 
ness or misery is reflected therein, or the reflexion, in the 
soul, of such an affection, is the soul’s cognizing itself as happy 
j and in this consist all its bondage and wretch « 
edness. To escape from this wretchedness, he who listens to the 
Sankhya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives from it 
this discriminative knowledge, that to do and to experience 
are qualities of nature alone, — ^for the internal organ is an 
affection of nature ; and the soul is in every way distinct fr’om 


nature, and is, in reality, neither doer nor experiencer of 
happiness or of misery,^ and is unchangeable, — is released 
i|om the captivity of nature. For it is a dogma of the San- 
kliya, that, for shamefastness, nothing surpasses nature. So 
long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her toils ; but. 




s rN. ^ )<S 




of happiness and misery. SjfcTfwJg^flT | 

Sinkhya-pravacham-hhdshya, p.lO. “Happines'^ and mise^ reside in the 
soul likewise, in tke form of reflexions.” 

* The reflexions, in the soul, of the internal organ’s aflfeotions happiness 
and misery are the soul’s happiness and misery. Then the soul, too'ether 
with those reflexions, is reflected into the internal organ : and thus is 
constituted that organ’s affection in the form of “ I am happy” or “ I am 
miserable.” Afterwards, the reflexion of those reflexifonu affections is oast 
upon the soul; and this is its psychic apprehension of them: in other words 
It is the soul’s cognition “lam happy” or ’ ‘ I am miserable.” ' 


mct | ma., p. 99. « in orderl no- 


pow«^/or the complex cognition ‘ I am happy,’ or the like, believe 
tint the very affection of intelleet takes on a similar form. Acknowledging 
that there is only the assimilation of the soul to that affection, ms., by the 

^ we do not hold that there is, inth. smif, any form bu 
to of affection recevve^ ly the eoul ae a refie^i^. ffor, if we heTd ^ 
topeudentfom™tAsso«Mt would 

ompare what is said at the foot of p. 58, about the affeotiou of the mternsl 

organ, in the form of « I cognize the iar ’’ and . •+««« ■ T “ 

T bee the ■passage from f.Ti A 

ya-s&ra, given at p. 59. 
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directly when her delusive play is noticed, she flees, in con- 
fiision, from soul, and her face is never beheld asain.* 
Accordingly, when the soul has acquired right apprehension, 
accumulated works, are, by its efficacy, done away. And, in- 
asmuch as it no longer deems itself a doer, its cmTent works, 
or those which it does day by day, do not devolve upon it 
either merit of demerit. Only to exhaust the experience of 
fructescent works, has it to i-emain in its body ; and, when 
these works shall have received their full reqmtal, it will 
relinquish the body, and there will be no more feaiq for it, of 
Elysium, or of Hell, or of metempsychosis: since then no 
works will appertain to it, the experience of which will obligs. 
it to tenant a corporeal frame. 

Li comiexion with this subject, what I have said above 
should be kept in remembrance ; that, agreeably to the San- 
khya, neither apprehension nor misapimehension actually be- 
longs to soul, both being qualities of the internal organ, f 

5fT 11 

■J[t% I Sixty-first stanza of SanTchja-kdriha. “ Myjopinion is, that 

nothing is more coy than nature ; which, on finding herself beheld by the 
soul, does not again come in sight 0 / 7wm. ” 

ctTWTJ qqn qqq tro£jq€W I S&nUya-vra- 

mchana'-’bli&sTiya^ p. 154. Nature, also when her defects, vh.y change- 
ableness, the being filled with misery, &c., have been observed by the soul, 
abashed, never again approaches him ; like as a woman of good family.” 

Such is the description found of nature, though, in the contemplation of 
the Saukhya and Toga systems, it is an insentient principle. 

f w I ihu., “ And 

discrimination and non-diserimination, hoth which are affections, belong to 
■■the mind alone.” ■ 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, between soul and nature, is the 
right apprehension mentioned in the iiext, which is to be acquired before 
emancipation can be realized. 
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Therefore, the cognition I am distinct from nature, and am 
unchangeable” is an affection of the internal organ : and this 
organ is an eyolution from nature. So it is to be understood, 
that, as natoe, by means of its; evolution misappx’ehension, 
binds the soul, so, no less, through-uts evolution right apprehem 
sion, does it set the soul free. Hence nature is both the capti-^ 
vator and the emancipator of the soul.'^ According to the 
Sankhya doctors, the entire office of nature is to bring about the 
experience and the liberation of the soul-f Hay, these autho- 


[ ff'SErT w f?- 

I lUd., ‘‘Thus, to whatever soul nature shows itself, as not 

discriminated therefrom', that very soul, and no other, does it hold captive,. 

through junction, by force of the impression of that non-discrimination. In 

« 

like manner, to whatever soul it shows itself, as discriminated therefrom, that 
very soul it releases, through disjanction from itself, by the destruction of the 
impression a/oma it?;' 

srvrw w^r- 

ws(^fT I ^rj:Trrfw^^:x§?Ttwiwf?Taj'^! I 


sr^lftr HtjftsfiT 

VI V * ^ 

1 PP- 110, 111. “Nature’s fabricating the world is for 

the purpose of liberating the soul—naturally freed from the bondage of 
misery— from the misery is in it, in the form of reflexions, or from 

that misery wMck is an affection of the internal organ, and is connected 
with the soul through the relation of reflexion. Or nature's fahricaiing the 
inorM *15 for its own behoof, i. e,, to deliver itself from veritable misery, 
the aim, in creation, is experience, as well as emancipation, the latter 

alone is specified, because it holds the chief place.^’ ' 

The first aphorism of the Sdnkhi/a-pravachana, Book II., is here com- 
mented on. It is cited in short in the next extract. 

% nature for itself we are to understand/that it creates in clu- 


sively for ^ U creating for soul. The words suy oined 

make this evident : 
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utios 6yGn d.6cl3i*6j in trutlij ths soul is nGitliGr bound, nor 
freed, but that bondage and freedom both appertain to nature ; 

as is distinctly set forth in the sixty-second stanza of the Sdn- 
hTiya-kdrikd* 

'®rcT 1 cTwiftr ■j^g’T^crf f^sri 

?FT5fq- ^ fer^fcr | ^T^*f luTwlTrnTOTicr 

I lUA., p. 151. “But, if it be said, that 

creation, hy nature, is laid down-— in the sentence ^ For the liberation of the 
alreadij liberated soul, or for itself —to be for its own, L e., for 7 iature% 
sake also ; it is admitted. Still, abstractedly from service of the soul, there 
■cannot be nature’s service of itself. For the good to be done for itself, by na- 
ture, is the deliverance of itself from the soul, whose experience and emanci- 
pation it hag brought to effect.” 

But how, it may be asked, does nature free the soul by forming the world ? 
The ensuing extract will disclose the singular view which the advocates of 

the Sankhya cherish on this point : 

WVTVT | Ibid., p. 188. 

^ sj \l * 

' By transmigration of the suhtile body, through birth, is gained immediate 
•discrimination. From this comes the soul’s aim, emancipation. Such is the 
meaning.” 

We are now enabled to see in what sense it is understood, that nature aims 
to liberate the soul by creating the world. In furnishing the soul with a 
body, mind, senses, &c., it ^ capacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which 
likewise it brings into existence ; and by this knowledge the soul becomea 
unfettered, 

* cT^si Iff ^ ■5rT5:fxT B-ievffr i 

^•ajcT cT XT \\ 

Therefore, in reality, not any soul is bound, or freed, or transmigrates : it is 
nature, in relation to souls, that transmigrates, is bound, and is freed.” 

SdnJchya-pram chana- 

hhashya, p. 155. Bondage and release belong to nature alone j Seocj we to 
it, in truth, belongs misery.’^ 

Respecting the bondage of soul, the same author says: 

i:far i lua., 

age cfihe sold, consisting^ m its connexion with misery, which is reflexional, 
is unreal, Thisis the inaport,” 



p, 20. “ The bond- 
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Such ai-e the chief doctrines of the Sankhya and Yoga. 
But, as I have already remarked, there is this great distinction 
between these systems, that the latter recognizes God, whOe 
the former denies Him.* 

The Saukhyas hold, that the Y eda had no author. Yet 
they do not, lilce the Mimansakas, contend, that it has 
existed from eternity. Tliey say, that, at the beginning 
of each renovation of the universe, it has issued fi-om the 
mouth of Brahma. He was no conscious composer of it 
however : it simply escaped from liim like an expiration. 
Thus the Sankhyas, though maintaining that the Veda origi- 
nated from Brahma, would have it to be authorless, i^id 
they further declare, that, often as the universe has been re- 
dintegrated, tlie Veda has as often been produced without the 


* The mnety-seoond aphorism of the Sdnlehya-pramchana, Book 1,, ia 
I “ Since the Idng of IVwara ia not proved.” 

?r^-. ^ Tattwa-haumudl, p. 51. 

“‘Commencement.’ i. e., creation, 'ia executed by nature exclusively, not by 

^Lcng arguments are entered into by the commentators who wrote the 
SdnUya„cUna.hhdehya.na the to disprove God’s exist- 

ence. At the same time, neither Vijnina Bhikshu nor Vdchaspati Mis'ra 
was a thomughgomg Sa'nkhya. This is shown, as to the former,' by the fact 
that he strives strenuously to excuse the one error, as he rates it, of the 

system he SO largely endorses. 

oHto f we find this 

^ wh^ ^ clod Jan^L internal 

r 1 is omniscient and omnipotent, is 

pervadinenL^'b"*^ o»“ipresenoe,— or, rather, all- 

w 


MB. M SI r erf a. ^ 

^ ® is omniscient, it is in comDli 

ance With ■popnlar:nsag©,”',v/'/ ®<^hipu- 
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least variation whatever, and thus has retained the same form 

from all duration of time. ^ 

Strange indeed are the tenets that have been enumerated. 
Great labout'^ as we see, has been expended for the one end 

* #r II ii% 11 ^ crtft'S^'cgcr criricr 

{ Sdnhhya-pravachana-hhasTiya, pp. 181, 182 The Vedas are 

Bot eternal, since there is scripture for their originatedness.’ There being the 
scripture * He, Brahma, performed austerity, and from him, so doing, the 
three Vedas were produced, Hhe Vedas are not from eternity. This is the 
sense.” 

The forty-fifth aphorism of the Sdnhhya-'pramchanaf Book V., is herein 
included 

Still the Sdinkhyas do not acknowledge, that the Vedas were composed by 
Brahm^. ^ 

■wci^ cTT I 

J[bid f pp- 182, 183. Not from the mere fact of 2^8 being uttered by a 
person, (jaT?- one say there producedness of a thioip by that peYsoii ,* since it is 
not the wont to speak of the respiration of deep sleep as the production of 
a person : but, by reason of its production consciously, a thing is said to be 
produced by a person. The Vedas, however, just like an expiration, and by 
virtue of desert 0 / souls, issue, spontaneously, from Brahma, without ever 
being consciously produced by him. Hence they are not productions of a 
person. And thus the scripture : * This, which is the Rig-veda, is the eSiation 
of that great being.’ ” 

'X'he last extract, if fully given, would be seen to recite the other divisions of 
Veda, the Faj’«sA, &c. 

In proof of the assertion in the last sentence of the paragraph to which this 
note is attached, we read ; ’vf ^Tsrr^irtsrTrgfygT- 

I 18^ “ And the texts 0 / declara- 

tory of the eternalnesa of the Vedas signify, that the course of uniform 
'yer6aZ colioeatlon has never been departed from, at the times of the several re^ 
mnationsof^j^^^^ 

K 
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of proving, that the soul must be regarded as devoid of 
apprehension, will, activity, happiness, misery, and all other 
qualities. For it is asked, if apprehension, -will, and the 
like, be allowed to soul, and so these qualities be proved 
natural to it, what is to transform its nature, and how wiU 
its liberation be effected ? For, in all the Systems, the absence 
of apprehension, will, &c. is held to be necessary to the state 
of emancipation; the di’ead of apprehension, will, &c. being 
such, that all maimer of wretchedness is believed to ensue, 
where they subsist. To be released from misery is, of course, 
necessary to emancipation. Hence all the Systematists, with 
a view to liberate the soul fi’om every sort of wretchedness, 
aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid of apprehension, 
will, and the rest ; and each of them frames a project after 
his own principles. As for the upholders of the Sankhya, 
to their mind, nothing can be done, unless the soul be demons- 
trated to have been devoid of apprehension, will, and all other 
qualities, from all time.* We have seen what extraordinary 

I TO ^ wmr- 

j /&ic2., pp. 14, 15- Bondage, 

in this system, is connexion with misery* This bondage is not natural to the 
soul, in the way about to be explained j since it cannot reasonably be supposed, 
that they who are directed can carry out, or perform, the instructions of the 
Yeda regarding means for the emancipation of that which is naturally bound. 
I'or fire cannot be set free from the heat that is natural to it.’^ 

These words expound the seventh aphorism of the Sdnkkya'pravachctna, 
Booki."' 

^ hat is meant by the term f* natural’^ will be made manifest by these 
words, which are put into the mouth of an objector : "ifif WT- 

I TO scrir^irT- 



1 lET’^T W ^ 

4., p. 16» *^ But we see the elimination even of that which is 
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things they have enunciated. It is a long way that they have 

wandered beyond the limits of common sense, after havino- once 
over-leapt them. ” 

It is not the design of the Mimansa, as it is of the .other 
Systems, to consider bondage and emancipation, and soul and 
what is not soul; but simply to treat of the precepts of the 
Veda, and of its cultus : and I do not pm'pose to examine 
it as touching these heads. Its points which ai’e here especial- 
ly deserving of mention ai-e as follows. First, it repudiates 
the idea of God; and, in the second place, it Contends, that 
the Veda was onpnated by no one, but has always existed. 
The injunctions, inhibitions, and good and evil fimifs of works 
rehearsed in it, are held, indeed, to be true. But the accounts 
of the divinities, given in the Veda, are reputed to be false,* 

natural. For instance, the natural whiteness of white 

dyeing; or, again, the germinative power of a seed, though natural, is destroy- 
6d by fire ^ 

As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is here said to be natural to such 
cloth ; so, if cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. were supposed to he quali- 
ties of the soul,— as the Naiydyikas assert they are, -they would be called 
natural to it,^ in the terminology of the Sfokhya. On this point the S&khyas 
assail the Naiyiyikas; as might be shown by adduction of texts, if it were 
necessary to adduce them. 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must be dismissal of misery, so 
must there be of cognition likewise ; it being itself a misery, and compounded 
of the three gums. See the note at p. 22; and a passage cited at p. BZ, which 
implies that, if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul, a loss would be 
sustained m liberation, —when it must be parted with,— and liberation would be 
no supreme aim of the soul. Will and other qualities obey the same law as 
cognition. See, further, what is said at p. 33, on the notion of liberation com- 
mon to all the Systems. 

« Wcrr W'JTwftr ^ I 

w ^ 1 I wnurr^iTTnlr cr^f% 

MS., ninth chapter, second 
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and to have been written solely for the purpose of magnifying 
worts. With regard to this matter, the surprising notions 
about to be noted are professed. It is recorded, in the Veda 
that Elysium is obtained by sacrifice. And a sacrificial obser- 
vance consists in offering, in fire, clarified butter, flesh, &e., to 
Indra, Varana, Agni, and other divinities ; with the recitation 
and intonation of hymns of praise from the Veda, and lauda- 
tion of the exploits and virtues of the aforesaid divinities. Now 
the Mimansakas assert, that Indra and those other divinities 
have no existence whatever, and that the prowess ascribed to 
them is entirely fictitious. Nevertheless, there is such a 
wonderful potency in the falling of offerings into the fire, in 
their name, after the manner prescribed by the Veda, and in 
uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn them, as to ensure 
attainment of the celestial abodes. 


Tbe_Naiy4yikas and Vais'eshikas hold, for their foremost 
doctimes, as follows.* They believe in a God, described as one, 




quarter, topic of Devat&. “ Therefore it is noVby any means, to be acknow 
ledged, that a god is an embodied form, and so forth ; bat he is to be regardec 
as a mere verbal expression of the Veda. As for the thing signified by tha, 
expreuion, it is held to be, according to the expression, some sentient being, 
or insentient object, -not endowed, however, with a figure, &c., i. e., purely 
notumal. Eat, in devotion and so forth, mere meditation on him, in picturing to 
oneself the unreal as real, is to be observed. Such is the gist of the doctrine oi 
3s.umm,herecomidered. But, by the very repetition of this blasphemy, my 

ongue contracts defilement,-from which the remembrance of Hari is the only 

safeguard.” ^ 

The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his possessing “an embodi- 
ed form and so forth,- are indicatedas follows : wftr- 

^ HMI swfw 'W I S'istra-dipiUiths manuscript not 

is satisfied and bectn::!;:^:^’ “ 

po^Z^ert f an inhererit 

^ ^ the devotee mav be convinf*«fi a 

are purely chimerical, .Mlmdusakas believe thi he 

w^rieally, from adoring them. ’ Wtue, as it were. 

* Almost all the statements of 
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immut&blGj "witlioiit fomij pervading everytiiingj all— 
powerftil, omniscient, framer of the universe, lord of all, and 
bestower of the consequences of the good and evil works of souls, 
which souls have always existed. In order towards this bes- 
towal, Ide fashions the world out of its material cause, and 
preserves the world, governs it, and brings it to a termination. 
The followers of the two systems just named maintain, that 
some of the constituents of the world had no beginning, and 
that otheis among them had. Of the farmer categoi^ are 
the originary atoms of earth, water, fire, and air, as well as 
ether, time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the minutest 
portion of earth, or the lilce ; invisible to the eye, intangible 
to the hand, in short, inappreciable by' any of the senses ; and 
it is incapable of fiirther division. It is supposed to have 
existed, spontaneously, firom eternity. From the aggregation 
of atoms results whatever is visible, tangible, &c., earth and 
water, for example ; and hence such things had a beginning, 
and are also liable to destruction. To souls belong apprehen- 
sion, will, activify, happiness, misery, virtue, vice, and other 
qualities ; and they are eternal and innumerable, and distinct 
fi:om the body, the senses, and the mind. Further, they are 
all-pervading. It is only so much of the soul as dwells in the 
body, that can see, hear, apprehend, wfll, &c. ; and yet the 
psychical essence is not limited by the body, but is diffused 
everywhere.* Moreover, like the other Systematists, the 
Haiydyikas and Vais'eshikas allege, that the soul misapprehen- 

PQi'iisa,! of the J^AdsAd-paj'ic/icJikeda, It has been translated into English by 
Dr. Roer, in the ninth volume of the Indica, The reader may 

profitably compare with it Dr; J. E. Ballantyne’a translation of the Tarka- 
as far as it goes. But both these works must be used critically. 

* No one of the Six Systems eutertains correct ideas of spiritual substance. 
Material properties are attributed to it by all of them. Eor instance, they 
ascribe dimension to the soul ; and they further speak of it as actually touch- 
ing matter, Again, though they hold the soul to be indiscerptible, they use 
such language as that, though difiused everywhere, it is in contact with a jar 
in the place where the jai' is, and not elsewhere. 
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sively identifies itself with the body, &c., and that, consequent- 
ly, to it all wretchedness adheres, and that solely throuo-h 
right apprehension can it escape therefrom, and attain em®. 
cipation. In the two systems imder notice, the Veda is 
believed to have Grod for its author. 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several Systems the 
Vedanta excepted, which possess the greatest importance. 
There are many distinctive doctrines, in them, of lesser 
moment, which demand no mention on the present occasion. 

ISTow, any man of the least discrimination, if he has not 
gmded his loins pertinaciously to withstand the truth, can readily 
discern, that, since these systems disagree among themselves, 
they cannot all be true. When one man calls a thing black, 
and another man calls it white, it is clear, that one or other of 
them is m the wrong. There are some people who labour 
hard to make out, that there is no discordancy among the Six 
Systems. Let them only look into the fundamental aphorisms 
of those systems, and they wiU see, that the views laid down in 
one set are, m another set, repeatedly brought forward and re- 
futed. S'ankara A'charya and others even go the length of re- 
yhng those who deviate from themselves in doctrine. For 

mstance SWa stigmatizes a ITaiydyika as a bull, sans 
noms and tail* 




* In Ms oommeBtary on tU Brihad A’ranyaU Upamshad. 

Vijn^na BMksta writes thus, of the Vedantins: WTVfifqrr^rr 



N* V# M 


0 

r 



thif tht self-styled, mam- 

infidels, should be avoided afar hv aLi^T “ 

ViMna^ aspirants after emancipation.” 

^ed." ““O'!®™ Veddntins, so self- 

with resn^ U V ^ looked upon asinno- 

. Miaeiei as rnnoh more Moient, and iis alone gen^^^ 
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Pray, is this^a token of unanimity ? Even witkout separate 

tkeir f] ^ P •''u <^°^seq^ence, that 

^ir authors, the Pishis, like ourselves, were not infallihle. 

When, however, each of these systems is examined by itself as 

concerns its dogmas, these conclusions are rendered indubitable. 

CHAPTEE 3. 

An Exammatton of the Sdnkhya Doctrines (1) of the Eon-exis- 
tence of God, as concurrent with the Belief in Virtue Vice and 
their Fruits; and (2) of the Acceptance of the Veda as hamng 
had no Conscious Author, and as being irrecusahly authontativl 

How great is the error of the S&ikhya in denying the exis- 
tence of Hod ! On all sides of us,in this Kosmos, countless and 

Thesame writer again aaya: 

Wr1x^ ^ i 

fTra^r^sT I s&td^a- 

pravachama-llMya, p. 107. "For the rest, by the canon ‘The idea of the 
a sity o/ « / is infidelity,’ they who account virtue &c. to be false, like a 
dream, are, verily, a sect of Bauddhas. For these also, by the term ‘illusory ’ 

argue the world to be sprung from nescience.” - 

It is the Amctra-ko^a which Vijnana here quotes from. 

S'anhara A'ch^iya, moreover, owns, that the founders of the philosophies 
were not at unity among themselves : Vf%l’Tri’fraHrTfH?Tcri'*IT*TfV 

ftiFit tr w^rfv^rfcnrfTr^^bncr | 

"For mutual opposition is seen between Kapila, Eanabhnk, and other 
authors of systems, whose greatness is conceded to be notorious.” 

This passage, which occurs in S'ankara’s commentary on the BraJima-s&tra, 
is cited by the Reverend Professor Baneijea, in his valuable ADfolopaes o» 

Rsrada PAifosopAy, p. 18 .^ , 

Very different, in their sentinjents, were the Hindu phito writers 

of bygone days from those of recent times, with their nugatory endeavours 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
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manifest are the tokens, from which it is certain, that some 
most mighty and ineffable Intelligence framed the world with 
design.* Any effort directed to an end has, self-evidently, 
mind for its author ; for only he who knows that a particu- 
lar end will be accomplished by a given act, will engage in 
such an act with a view to such an end. We are, therefore, sure 
that he who does this act possesses consciousness ; and such a 
one is called an intelligent being. Now, when, after contem- 
plating a thing, we are certified that it is intended for a cer- 
tain end, there is no room for doubt that an intelligent being 
has had to do with it. To give an example : I find, some- 
where, a pile of wood sufficient to cook a meal for four men, 
and as much as they would require of pulse, rice, meal, ghee, 
vegetables, and so forth, disposed in separate vessels, and a fire- 
place, and the ground clean round about. Would any scep- 
tic, I demand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requisites 
aforesaid weie prepared by some one for culinary purposes, or 
whether ^they collected together spontaneously and fortuitously. 
Just so is it with a clock. No one, on examining the arrange- 
ment of its wheels, wiU ever entertain a misgiving as to whether 
It was made by some one, and in order to measure time. 
Similarly, I maintain, that this world is full of innumerable 
thmgs, analogous in character to those above mentioned, on 
scrutmimng which it becomes certain, that they were made for 

such and such ends. 

We it is to b. noSoed, a, «g„ds » skgle Ihiag,- 
twis, a* „ aggregate made ap of maay and beterogeneonB 
parts, jom% indicating a distinct final cause,— though it be ca- 


rt. ‘1*® existence of 

the heistdc^l sohools of Hindu, philosophy, is, that the earth, the sprout &c 

must be referred to an agent, inasmuch as they are effects • , f 1 

maxtof that « every effant ^ ® ’ according to th. 

schools and li V« ■ plies an agent, as a jar, for instance.” Thosi 

Si WeoW T of Hindus, are, however, but little con 

ehapter.^^^^^o^:^^ oi the subject of a portion of the presen: 
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pable of p-odueing a certain end, still the doubt may arise, eon- , 
cerning it, whether that end was contemplated, or whether it be I 
governed by pure chance. For instance, I come upon one or ^ 
two sticks. They may serve for cooking ; and yet I do not 
know, for certain, whether they were meant for that purpose. 

It may be, that they dropped accidentally from off somebody’s 
head. As they would answer for cooking, so they would answer 
for other ends as well. I might drive off a dog with them ; or I 
might turn them to account as stakes. 17 o one can say, with 
perfect positiveness, for what particular end, out of these and 
others, those sticks were designed. But, when I see together 
a fagot, and wmter, and pulse, and meal, &c. &c., no hesitation 
possesses me, but certainty, that those appliances are for cook- 
ing. And the ground of this certainty is, that each of them 
bears a shai’e in cooking : and it is out of question, that aU 
those heterogeneous articles, concurring to one end, coidd 
never have come together casually, each in its due measure 
and appropriate place, but must have been assembled by an 
intelligent being, and with design. hsTow, tliere are, in this 
world, unnumbei’ed things which, not being single and in- 
comjiosite, accomplish fixed ends. Had they been isolated, 
it would have been hard to say whether their ends were not 
the result of mere chance. But these things ai*e compounded 
^Hmeious constituents, gross and subtile^ each of which 
is necessary, in its proporffion, to bring about the end, and 
is also of due dimension, is adjusted to a fit position, and is 
constituted of proper material : as, in a watch, the parts that 
should be made of iron are of iron ; and it is similar as to 
those that should be of brass, of porcelain, and of glass. 

Although there are many wonderful things in this world, 
which we of India did not heretofore thoroughly under- 
stand, yet the learned of Europe, with their subtle ingenuity, 
deep investigation, persistent industry, and the help of vari- 
ous instruments, have so explored the fabric of the body and 
of vegetable products, the earth, ' the celestial system, and 


L 
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the nature, varieties, and properties of water, air, light, &c. &e 
that he who reads the books written by those men, gains an 
almost supematm-al faculty of vision, and beholds on every 
hand innumerable evidences of the inscrutable power and ex- 
quisite skill of God. Even in the human eye we perceive an 
amazing and indescribable workmanship. Between the struc- 
ture of the eye and that of the telescoi^e there is some resem- 
blance j only that the telescope is far inferior to the eye 
in nicety. Opticians have demonstrated, that ever;}’thing 
seen by the eye must have its image reflected on the retina ; 
and, with a view to this end, the skill which the eye 
reveals in its formation is such as to strike the mind with 
astonislunent. Part of the eye consists of lenses ; and these are 
so disposed, and are made of such, substance, as that the de- 
sired end should be accomplished. Again, the eye has several 
internal departments ; and so minute are some of them, as to 
be invisible, save with the assistance of the microscope. But 
afl these constituent portions are constructed, and adjusted, and 
proportioned, agreeably to a fixed rule. As for the majnmllous 
contrivances of the eye, adapted for looldng at objects distant 
and near, and as the light is more or less ; and the peculiar 
conformation of that organ in birds, fishes, and other ajiimals, 
fitted to enable tliem to see objects accordmg to their several cir- 
cumstances j and many other particulars relating to the eye ; 
if I were to treat of these topics exliaustively, I should be com- 
peUedto devote a large book to them. And now I would ask, if, 
on seeing preparations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, 
we have no doubt of there being an agent in connexion with 
them, why should we harbour doubt, after looking upon natural 
objects such as have been, spoken of, that they had a Maker? 


i or, me same reasons that conclude an agent in the former 

case,, present themselves m the latter. If any one says, 
y m the a%ed instance of culinary ingredients, he 

lie has none as regards 

o the world, I reply, that the reason is simply 
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this: because of pride, he dislikes that the existence of God 
should be pi oved j and, consei^ueutly , he does not earnestly 
apply his mind to delibeiate on the subject, and so he arrives 
at no conviction of the truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argue as follows :* 
With respect to cooking materials, and with respect to a 
watch, and so forth, we acknowledge an agent, on the 
ground that we have seen people making watches : but we 
have novel seen any one making the world: and therefore 
we do not own that it has a Maker. My reply is : let a man 
of this country never have seen any one making a watch, and 
let it be, that no one here could make one : nevertheless, if 
a watch were to be shown to him, and if he were to reflect 
on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the end of each, 
would he not confess it to be the mechanism of some very 
ingenious artificer ? Know, that the I’eason for aclaiowledg- 
ing an agent is not the seeing one engaged in action, but, 
what I have stated before, namely, the perceiving that so 
many things, in due quantities and in fitting positions, have 
been collected together, every one of which, in its proportion, 
is indispensable to a certain end. For reason teaches, that 
it is impossible they could have been got together so sys- 
tematically, but for the intervention of an intelligent agent. 

The word nature,” f with some unthinking people, is re- 
garded as €0 potent a charm, that the bare utterance of it 
is sufficient to dissipate every doubt. It is because of nature, 
they say, that a human body arises from human seed; as 

* What is objected, in this and the next paragraph, may be thought almost 
too frivolous to merit refutation. At the same time, it correctly represents 
the crudities which one daily hears from the lips of young Hindus who have 
acquired a smattering of English, and have learnt, that there has been a single 
vf^hite man, “ one Hume,*^ who rejected Christianity. The North-Western 
Provinces and the West of India are here especially referred to. 

t This is not the S^nkhya nature,” yjrafe'ii, but our own polysemantic 
*' nature,*^ so very imperfectly apprehended by the sciolists spoken of in the 
'last note.''; 
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wheat grows from wheat. To such persons I address a ques- 
tion : This “ nature” not being an intelligent thing, endowed 
with understanding, will, and other qualities, how can it effect 
that in which tokens of the operation of understanding and 
design are distinctly manifest ? Those who talk thus about 
nature plainly give proof, that they have not caught sight of 
the strong qjoint of my argument, which is in this, that on 
exammmg a body, or other similar tiling, it clearly appears 
that It was made for certain ends, and that it exhibits, aa 
contributing thereto, an adjustment indicative of great sldll 
and forethought. Further, it is indubitable, that, to devise 
anything for an end, and to construct it after an exact 
consideration of many components befitting it, is impossible but 
to^an mteUigeiit being. An intelligent Maker isf there^ 
estabhsheA And how can this be refuted by speaking of 
natm-e? Can natin-e resolve on a particular act, and fs it 
conscious that by doing so and so, a certain end will be 

^ ^ 'be God ; 
and t^n I and my opponent differ only about names. If, on 

the Other hand, it camiot do so, but is a thing inanimate and 

devoid of understandhig, it cannot produce the effects which 

my opponent attributes to it. For, if he reflects a little close- 

natme of rrnsmg dust from one spot and depositing it in 

f Itself cook pulse, bread, and vegetables. r 

lev ^ extraordinary position of the Sankhyas. 

ley allege, that nature, for the aak^ nf 

various works- and bv r engages in 

add„..iT,. and, by way of provmg ftiis point, they 

a view to tl ® ° milk, which, though inanimate, with 

m +be “ ef calf, secretes itself, they gay, 

in the udder of the cow * Eni +T.,-c, i • • -■, ■ ’ 

IS bringing forward one 
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thing insusceptible of proof in order to ratify another thing of 
the same chaiacter. For^ as I have before shown j the doing 
anything foi an end can be predicated of none but an intelli- 
gent being. When a man hardens his heart, and determines 
to uphold atheism, how blind he grows! The Sankhyas, for 
instance, have converted into instruments for disproving the 
existence of God, that very thing which is an irrefragable 
testimony to the contrary. For the fact of milk being pro- 
duced in the cow’s udder for the sake of the calf, and count- ' 
less other such things, go to prove, that God exists, and that 
all these are His works : but the Sankhyas use them to prove, 
that the whole world, every constituent part of which is for 

an end, has for its authoi* that which possesses no sentience 
- — ^nature. 

Again, a most egregious error of the Sankhyas is seen 
in this, that, although they deny God, yet they believe in 
virtue, vice, and then fruits, and impose upon men’s shoulders 
the yoke of multifarious ceremonies, repetition of sacred 
words, austerities, meditation, &c. &c.t One would indeed sup- 
pose that God must be the root, and the chief and first tiling, 
in all religions. Except for God, who is there to enact 
commands and proliibitions ? And how can there be an 
Elysium, or a Hell? For w^ho is there to award the meed of 
good works, or the penalty of evil ? The truth is, that all 
the originators of S'astras, in this country, mistake in common 

j Tdtiwu-hciumudtf p. 5*2. An iuseiifcieiit thing also is 

seen acting for an end. For example, insentient milk exerts itself for the 
nurture of the calf. 

Vachaspati Mis'ra thus writes in his annotations on the fifty-seventh couplet 
of the iSdwMyn-MrjM. 

■j“ Thirty-fifth aphorism 

ofthe StfnHya-praBocAarart.Book III. ; in theSdBMya-praeac^ana-Mda/nya, 

p. 142. “ One’s duty is performanoe of the works enjoined for one’s stao-e 
ofiije^ : : : “ 

See the note at the foot of p. 28. * 
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in tins, that, while dwelling on the consideration of virtue 

and vice, and their issues, they have forgotten, that the good 

and evil requital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone •- 

God has enjoined virtue, and forbidden vice; and hence 

being pleased with the obedient. He confers happiness upon 

them, and, by reason of His equity, visits punishment upon 

such as disobey His laws. Oblivious of this, the authors of 

the Systems by degrees came to regard works, like seed for 

insfonce, as possessing a natural power of bringing forth 

frait. Tfos error is not so^atent in the Haiyayikas and some 

others ; but it is most conspicuous in the Sankhya and Mimansa 

schemes, which even go the length of inculcating, that works 

call, of thems6lves,%ccount for the production of the universe 

mic that there IS, therefore, no need of supposing an intelligent 

uthor of It. To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

Hmv strange, once more, is the view of the Smikhyas con- 

nov^tim > beginning of each universal re- 

But he'’-' tbe mouth of Brahma, 

ut he IS not Its composer ; for he does not consciously 

Vijnana Bhikshu thus introduce*? a * l. • " 

ounces the second aphorism of the Sankhva- 

■^nkhya.pravachana-m^ya,,^. 170. “That which was'asserted viz that 
lywaracanunt beproved ^0 win not- + j • erted, that 

hj the fact ’ “ot stand - since he is proved to exist, 

oj mfact, iU% there must be a giver of the fruit of works Th.. wK. nH* I 

as above are refuted in what follows:^ • * ^ ^ 

^ fro 
Wrti 

- «■ “« » - P-!"- 

« p- .. 

^ b® accounted for, 

the '%«fe»i«, tu 6e necessary /nr /Af « ^ °“®’ ''>^^'^A<ire granted, in aU 

^^M lheprodmmof : Such is the sense.” 
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tion. Against tliis I have to say, that no book can be origi- 
nated that is not made knowingly. In establishing the exis- 
tence of God, I have said, that, on seeing materials for 
cooking, we are clear, that all the various articles are for tlie 
end of cooking ; and it is, further, certain, that they were 
accumulated by some one. Just so, on observing, in a book, 
the apt ordonnanee of its sentences, words, and letters, and its 
orderly construction, it becomes certain, that this ordonnanee 
and this construction have, for their, end, the expression of cer- 
tain ideas, and, hence, that some one wittingly assembled, as 
we find them, the letters, words, and sentences adverted to. 
For they unquestionably betoken a desire to give expression to 
certain ideas. But it is manifest, that this desire, and the 
collocation in fitting order, with a view to such expres- 
sion, are not the work of inert elements of language : since 
none but a conscious agent could design, and no other could 
determine, such an arrangement as I have spoken of. If the 
Veda was not devised by a conscious agent, how can it lay 
down injunctions and prohibitions ? And how can it inform 
us touching the fruit of good and evil works ? Even a child 
can understand, that, to give an order, or to notify a fact, 
implies mind, and not that which is destitute of it. Therefore, 
for letters, words, and sentences, things insentient, to come 
together of their own accord, and to command, or the hke, is 
impossible. 


CHAPTER 4. 

Examinatvm of tJie Sdrtkhya Dogma, that Nature is the Material 

Cause of the World, 

i 

The Saiikliy a doctrine of nature likewise seenls to me alto- 
gether unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is the doctrine of 
atoms maintained in the Ny4ya and the Vais'eshika. I do 
not mean, that these systems are right in arguing, that the 
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world IS composed of eternal atoms ; for I do not hold tli 
anything, G^od excepted, is eternal j and I do hold, that ouite 
mmlatively to any material cause, God created all things by 
as inscrutable might. What I here intend is, that if one 

left h- view 

derli fi™’ ^ veasoii, than that which 

deduces the world from atoms. But what argument of reason 

IS there for the proof of mtm-A or,^i n ^ 

+t,e 1. iz ’ principle, and 

organ of self-consciousness,&c. ? The Sankliyas assert 

Aat happmess, misery, and insensibility inhere in eVerytliina* 

m the universe yand that, therefore, one is constrained to belief 

he mateml cause of the world to be that which pos~ 

this is not correct: 


f?W I SAnlchya-sdra, MS., fl II . 

lilrc. xi; ‘it.uo. ‘‘bince.m 

Hite manner as we are wont to QnAui- i 

«peak of womaa-pleasu.-e, sandal.pL'sure r'’ 

pleasure and the like TO/ifi,.e in objects.” 

not reflect with suffid^tentiM 'vHoh plainly enough, he did 

OTI F(^1[3?( ^’‘^''%“-P<’a«acAana-Ja%«, p SS “And it H 
®ia, that happiness and ^ 

jar and the like, also ; since tl P^P^^ies of a 

is the « 

T fk TOW, TO wtrfrro,;*,, , 

’^’SITO TOWS* r • ' 

ro. ,„L, o,..H 
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for happiness, misery, and insensibility do not inhere in ex- 
ternal things, bnt are qualities of an intelligent being, and 
reside in it alone; as I shall prove presently. The truth 

is, that external objects may become the cause, to an 
intelligent being, of happiness, misery, and so foidh ; as fire, 
on being touched, produces pain. Fire is not, however, the 
site of pain, but only the cause thereof, to him who touches 

it. It is a surprizing error of the Sankhyas, that they assign 
to the outward material world such things as a23prehension, 
will, ha|)piness, misery, and so forth, — which are qualities of 
the soul, and reside in it alone, and have no independent 
existence, — and further allege, that, as is the world, so must 
be its material cause, namely, nature. In this way they make 
the soul to be insentient, and the world and its material cause 
to be intelligent. And, while they make the latter to be intelli- 
gent, they say, that nature, the great principle, and so on, 
are nothing but insentient substances. Such sta'ange entities 
as^ these can never be established by any ratiocination. 

and the like ate iiiacle up ot' their qualities, thread, &c. In like sort, also such 
an effect as the great principle^ i. e., composed of happiness, misery, 

and insensibility, should h‘d considered as mmdQ up of happiness, misery, and 
insensibility, appurtenances of its cause. And thus a cause made up of happi- 
ness, mi.sery, and insensibility, nmnel/j^ nature, the uumanifested, is esta* 
Wished for them, viz., for inullecl, 

V^chaspati Mis'ra’s language, throughout this passage, is somewhat lax. 
To exemplify : instead of saying, that an effect is made up of the qualities of 
its cause, he ought, in strictness of Hindu terminology, to have said, that an 
effect is beholden, for its own qualities, to those of its cause. So, again, it is a 
loose mode of expression, to speak of nature as being made up of happiness, 
misery, and insensibility ; since these, in philosophical rigour, are laid down as 
constituting nature’s qualities, or properties. I'his latter assertion is shown 
by what follows : ^111^ T T cT If Ill'll 

• ' ■ \J ■ . ' , Vi 'O ■ , , X 

I ^^yijQ}iyQ,py(jt'iy(f Q}iana pp. SS, 89. 

■'As for tJiB phraseology^ that theytma^, or components of nature^ are made 
up of happiness, &c., it is acoountable for only by the identity, one aS' 

pecty olvi, property and that which is propertied ; as hear it saidpihat mind 
is one with resolve.” 

* ;q:sr 1 Tattwa-haimudij p, 20. 

"The whole, nature, intellect, and so on, are insentient.” 
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Let the terms prakriti^ sattiva, mjas^ tamas^ huddki^ and 
aJiankdm be taken otherwise than as they are taken in the' 8ai> 
klija, and the result will be veiy different. Goodness, passion' 
and darkness, a Naiyayilta might argue, may be conditions of 
soul, and therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature : 
for nature, in such a sense, or swabhdva, is one of the 
classical acceptations of the multivocal prciIcTiH IVlmn 
apprehensive foenllies of the soul a« L tl.^’ 
and when the soul is calm and mipei-tm-bcd, it may be*^said 
to be in a state of goodness; when agitated, and greatly 
drawn towards external objects, we may spealc of it as beino-in 
a state of passion ; and, when it is stupefied, one may calt it 
dark* Again, intellect is a quality of soul ; and to soul apper- 
tains egoismt also. If we understand, in some such way, the 
words selected, in the Sankhya, as fund£imental technicalities 

the things denoted by them can be proved to have existence,’ 
but not otherwise. ’ 

I am unable to say, with certainty, how the Sankhvas 
came to entertain such strange ideas on the subject under 
c isoMsion. Nevertheless, considering the intellectual pecu- 
liarities of the pandits, and their method of argumentation, 

.the,rto S.nkhya .ystem was not primoval in India ^ for, 
tho^h the Mam-xmhiti, H, GUi, and otlier books, in de- 

tot°ff d' “'“to"®-** a.0 

toots of the Sa^hya, yet God likewise i. there acknow- 
Se ad of ae world. Henee, it seems to me, 

W Me ™ first elaborated, and the atheistic, 

yjlfle and little, at an alter-pei-iod. The germ of the former 


Thewords goodness, passion, and darkness, with their ooniutrates as her, 

employed, and elsewhere, must be understood to Via f A • i a ' 

eive substitutes, at best for the. cf, • ^ and as inexpres 

that Of egoism t bL in ff ' is the organ of cognition ; almnkdra 

/*<, oi e,,oisin . but, in this place, the iVyaya view is adont»ii tu a • <. 
that intellecf ifaoi-p ^ aaopted, that is to say 

lutalleot Itself IS cognition, aiid that ^ 
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may have been as follows. It is written in the Veda, with refer- 
ence to God, that, at tlie time the world was made, He saw,” 
and that he said I am one: I would become many.” By 
these words, perception and self-consciousness are implied to 
have arisen, in God, at the beginning of the universe : and per- 
ception is intellect; and the notion denoted by I” is egoism. 
From this the ancients may have concluded, that God, in 
order to the construction of the world, assumed intellect and 
egoism and thus they may have been induced to regard 
His intellect and egoism as the causes of the world. One will 
here ask : Though they thus accounted intellect and egoism 
the causes of the world, still these are only its instrumental 
causes ; and why do you suppose that they are held, in the 
Sankhya, to be material causes? The answer is, that the* 
pandits have come, in process of time, to forget the true 
character of several things which they have been accustomed 
to treat about. Thus, in many cases, as concerns qualities, 
which are inseparable fi’om things qualified, they have brought 
themselves to think of them as independent things possessing 
qualities. Tlie fomiders of the Sanidiya system, having long 

This conjecture proves to be corroborated by the ensuing words of Vijni- 
na Bbikshu : 

I Sdnhhya'jpravackana-bhdshya, p, 50. 

“Also in the Veda, by the texts ‘He beheld/ ‘He saw,’ &c., we learn, 
that, from intellect itself, produced at the outset of creation, was the creation 
of all besides itself.” 

>■ On On, s# ^ 

1 p. 49. “ And this is an expedient argu- 

ment on this behalf. Since, in J3«5say«s c/ the Veda and of the Smritis, such 
as ‘ May I become many,^ ‘ May I be produced,’ &e„ it is set forth^ that the 
creation of the elements and the like is preceded by egoism as a caicse, 
egoism is made out to be the mmecZiaie cause of the creation, which creatioTi 
has an aifection of intellect for its caUse/^ 
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bem us«l to Cdl intellect .,,,1 egoism tl.e instamental ostte, 

0 . fc wH, peteed o„ to view Hem as mdependeat 0^ 
and tav, eaarf m m,ii„g ^ . 

j- • In attiibiitiiig to' qualities tlie nafm’p nf* ’ i 

dent objeelB, nay, i, ascribing to ttera personality, ‘‘’fc 

eemi wet‘d m““p “* ™"’ •™ ““ *“ Po-- 

.. pL, we find, .1, tile Pni-anas and otlier books, accounts 

u« gonomtion of love, wrath, serenity, content, and sncli 

bowever, p c^^^ ‘h: 7 <>» « not, 

eormh-ivl +K T r ^ niliabitants of other 

eo^lues than India were not clear of it. In the second and 

following eenturie.softhe Christian era Vd r 

■ ».d otlior heretics, as is 0*7 7^”“”"!: 

»d.fi;,y regained d.om .’mt: orfirri'^Te'!!: ^ 

gress m error of the 8antlity.ac -n 

xvKnf • •) 7 was, It appears to me, some 

r » -*n‘, am.; 

reason which firet led therto i^unMnUrt *"'7**'' 
be the causes of the world and 1 ^ egoism to 

another wav the e e xi ^ consider them as, in 

<iiuLuei waji, tlie causes of the world fTamr i.-i • ■> 

tlieir ideas off 4 - 1 ’ i ^ likewise changed 

i^^feasof the things denoted by the terms in+nll.ni. i 

egoism, began to look upon them orJaT v ^'1 

egotem, respeotively, and as 0ni„tellige„u„bstenc7f 7 T' 

gmnig a subtile som-oe from which 7. 1 . 7 ? ’ 

<^ave flinf c!/\ n intellect could be evolved 

e-me that onro. the appellation of nature. B.eir re7n 7 

making natuie to consist of goodness n.ssioo ,'7“” 

wasj perbans tbqf I'nfAii ’ P^^ssion, and darkness/ 

Boinetimos in’a state of 7717777 ***° »P goodness, 

darknessiirndheneeSlrnTe ’.ate 7 

three ingredients WfiPTi i ' constituted of 

-hole wmld night btSUT ,777 «« 

ded, a.. there ^as ^nSSJZ. plT™’ 

that the more leeent Shnkhya system sn 

system sprang up 
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of wHcli, on all points, have, it maj be, gradually undergone 
so much of alteration, that there is now not a vestige of simi- 
larity between it and the scheme from which it descended. 


CHAPTEE 5. 

.Examination of the SdnMiya Dogma ^ that Apprehension^ Will^ 
Activity^ Happiness^ Misery ^ and other Qualities^ do not apper^ 
tain to the Soul, 

To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery 
are qualities of the soul, and to hold them to be affections of 
the internal organ, is utterly at issue with reason.^ I main- 
tain, that apprehending, willing, doing, &c. are qualities of 
intelligence. That in wliich these qualities reside is called an 
intelligent being ; and the same is a soul. The Sankhya may 
reply, that, in his nomenclature, that is called a soul, which is 
unendowed with apprehension and other qualities. My answer 
is, that such a soul cannot, in any wise, be proved to have ex- 
istence, f or *to be such a one as I have, or as he has. For it 



^ The B^nHiyas repudiate virtue and vice, withal, as attributes of the soul, 
and style them qualities of the internal organ. Tijndna Bhikshu, as appears 
from an extract previously adduced, denounces the Ved^ntins as Bauddhas, 
for their doctrine, that everything is unreal, virtue and vice included. See 
the citation from 'the Sdnlcttya-pravacJiana-hlidshyaf at the foot of p. 71. 
But are not the Sankhyas obnoxious to a similar reproach, for denying, that 
virtue and vice belong to the soul ? 

It ipay assist the reader, if he is told, that, in order fully to take in the 
present chapter, he should give a well-weighed consideration to the conspectus 
of the Sfnkhya system contained in Chapter 2, and to the passages append- 
ed in the foot-notes. 

f Singular it is, that the evidence brought forward, by the adherents of 
the Sankhya, in proof of the existence of the soul, concludes it intelligent, 
not insentient, as they would fain have it to be. Witness these words : 



IS beyond doubt, that we both apprehend, and will, and ener- 
gize, and become happy and miserable; that is, we have the 
quaJitns apprehension, wHI, activity, &c. Nor can om- con- 
sciousness of these things be illusive ;•* for there is said to be 
lUusion, where there is a notion, but not a corresponding ob- 
ject; as where, nacre being mistaken for silver, there is the 
notion of silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. 
But the like of this cannot have place as concerns oui' consci- 
ousness of apprehension, will &c. ; for here a notion and its 
object are one. Apprehension, wdl, and the rest are objects • 
consciousness of them is the notion : and, in my opinion’ 
ey are identical. To be save, when the light reveals a 

pp. 53, SI “ Natare, the great princMe 

il T themeelvee • 

insamuch as if% are composite : like a bed a seat &c Rw +T * ’ 

soul, disfcmot from nature, and inoomplex, is made out to exht." 

inaen” ien^' ‘iteration cannot, it is manifest, be 

_naentmnt. In what manner the SiSnkhyas go about to show, that the soul ■ 

le an experunoer, and requires to be freed, and th.at it is at the 70 '! . 

V0.d of sentience, will be seen in the progress of this chapter. 

?[NTr^?rarcTT- 

*rTsTtTfcir^Trammsri’r^%crr i 

VfWcf 

srir^ ^ ?r4-3ii | 

jTSifftT cr’!?T55i?TMJ7^ffl-?; U-Sjrf^ II 

II Pdtanjala-ikishya- 

.u j ,x i :7r.T*,r"‘ ‘-r; 

'rr;;T t 

t>ebolds all works as done i ^ who 

beholds a, - aispro.es IaL oo^ou^Tt 
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jar, tlie light is the maaifester, aad the jai- is manifested; 
bat the light, when we see it, is itself alilce maaifester and 
manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself manifests itself; 
for I express, that I have a will of something. From this it 
is plain, that simultaneously* I both will, and am conscious, or 
have a notion, of willing ; whereas, if those acts, however spe- 
culatively two, were two in reality, they .gpuld not arise in the 
soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own conscious- 

^ Further proof, not only of the simultaneousness, but of the identity, 
of apprehension and the consciousness of it, of will and the consciousness 
of it, &c., is found in the fact, tnat it seems impossible, considering* their 
nature, that unperceived apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, can 
have existence. 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and the conscious- 
ness of it, for instance, are consecutive and distinct, the author would pro- 
pound these two questions. Do they hold the notion, that will first arises, 
and, soon afterwards, the consciousness of it ; and that the two for some 
time co-exist ? Or do they hold the notion, that an act of the will is fal- 
lowed by the consciousness of it ? 

If the first, the Pandit replies, that — as is expressed in the text— he can- 
not conceive how two qualities can either arise or remain in the soul 
together : and herein his opinion is, to some extent, supported by the 
doctrine of the Naiyd!yikas ; who contend, that the specific qualities of the 
soul are antagonistic to the length of mutually displacing each other. The 

maxim on the subject is I 

Jn order, however, that one such quality may displace another, their theory 
is, that the displacing quality must remain with the quality displaced dur- 
ing the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. See the note at the 
foot of p. 93. This view the Pandit rejects as an absurdity. 

To the second position indicated above, the author makes answer, that it is 
not consciousness which is there implied, but remembrance. On this ground, 
additionally to the one just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiy^yika 
idea, which supposes, that the consciousness of will co-exists for one moment 
with will, and then subsists without Wfiat is here called consciousness, — 
anuhliava, as it is esteemed by the Ny^ya, — is not so, its object having de- 
parted : it is memory. 

At all events, if it be insisted, that will and the consciousness of will, &c , 
are distinct, still it is certain, th*at they are inseparable ; and that they are 
so is sufficient to show the S^nkhyas, that the definition of mistake, given 
above, is inapplicable to such cases of consciousness. * 
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ness, and my opponent s, of our acts of apprehension, 'will, and 
other q^nalities, are not distinct from their objects, viz., those 
acts of apprehension, will, &c., our consciousness cannot 
subsist sec[uestered from their objects; and, therefore, to 
ohai’acterize it as illusive would be erroneous ; and, this being 
the case, my soul, or my opponent’s, is not such a thing as he 
describes to be destitute of apimehension, will, and the rest. 
If the Sanidiya bestows its labom’ in order to the emancipation 
of such a soul, its labour is superfluous ; and, besides, it 
devolves upon every one of us all to strive to save himself. 
But my opponent does not acknowledge this ; he asserting, that 
the soul described in the Sankhya is, in verity, such as his 
and mme, and yet contending, that it has no apprehension, 

wUl, or other qualities. I reply, that this is totally at variance 
with all that is rational. 


I have distinctly shown, that my consciousness of my ap- 
prehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, cannot be il- 
nsory. The Silnkhya, who, shutting the eyes of his common 
sense, declares, that it is illusory, should take notice of this 
also, aat, if it be proved so, neither can, the fact of apprehen- 
sion, will, happiness, misery, &c., be proved; since, but for 
consciousness, there is no means of establishing their existence, 
bhould It be replied, that the consciousness of will &o is 
said to be an illusion only in this respect, that its objects’ as 
will, (fee., though having existence as qualities of one subiect 
seem to appertain to a different subject, that is to say, being 
quahties of the internal organ, they seem to belong to the soul; 
I rejoimthus. The Sankhya says, that the consciousness “I’’ 
IS an affection of the intenial organ alone, and that will, hap- 
piness, and so forth, ai’e also affections thereof. It is clear, 
acoor mg y, that they appeal’ in their proper subject : and how, 
then, can the consciousness of them be illusion even in the 
respect in which he declares it to be so ? As I am awai'e, the 

HeAdd ^ &ntastic^»^ in this. 

He holds, tuai consciousness -P is, in feet, an aflection 
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of the internal organ, but that it cognizes the soul, as being 
its proper object ; though, by reason of misapprehension, 
intellect also is cognized,* as identical with the soul. Hence^ 
the consciousness ‘‘ I will,” am happy,” or the like, taking 
the soul for its object, attributes to it the alien qualities will 
happiness, &e. Tliis consciousness, accordingly, is illusory. 
Further than this limit error could not extravagate. Can it 
be, that the consciousness “ I” can refer to another than that 
%vhich entertains it ? It is certain, that, when one who has a 
consciousness of “T uses the word “ I,” he means Iris own self; 
for theie cannot be any othei* word more unmistakably deno- 
ting one’s self. If “ I” denotes self, tell me whether any one 
but its subject can be that self. It appears to me, that a con- 
sciousness such as the Sanldiya assumes has its parallel in a 
lamp whose light proceeds from another lamp, or in the shadow 
of a man cast by his neighbour. For the object of the consci- 
ousness I is self; and that in which there is this conscious- 
ness is its self, but, in that which is different from itself, there 
is not this consciousness; and that in which there is not this 
consciousness is not the object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Sankhya will say, that I, their opponent, 
who hold, with the Naiyayikas, that the notion “ I” is a 
quality of the soul, must grant, that it is not unusual for the 
soul to identify things other than itself with itself; inasmuch 
as all men who lack right apprehension erroneously consi- 
der the body, &c., which are distinct from the soul, to be 
themselves ; for, if they did not so consider, they would not 



Faianjala- 

hhashya-Darttiha,^ MS., foL Bl^recto. “And, in the consciousness of ordi- 
nary people, who lach o'igU (^prehension, intellect also, i. e., besides soul, is, 
of necessity, cognized ; for there is no ground for the supposition, that the 
defect of the impression of unheginning misapprehension is, in the case of 

ihis consciousness, becomes inoperative'^^ 
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speak of themselves as being dai-k, or fair, as is conceded 
by the Naiyayikas also : and thus it is decided, that the con- 
sciousness ‘‘ I” may take cognizance of an alien object. I 
reply, that, in my opinion, men do not generally take their 
bodies, &c. to be their souls; and the fact, that they say ‘‘I 
am fair,” or “ I am dark,” does not prove that they so take 
them. This shall be shown, when I come to consider the 
hlyaya and Vais'eshilca systems. Even if I granted, that 
some men thus misconceive, still such a mistake would not 
be one of perception, but one of inference. If it be said, that 
it is from using his eyes, that a man caUs himself dark, or 
fair, and that, therefore, his notion is a perception ; I have 
to reply , that, on looking at his body, he indeed sees it to be 
dark or fair: yet the notion “This dai’k body, or fair, is 
myself ” is not a perception, or immediate cognition. For the 
immediate cognition “I” cannot have for its object either 
the body , or its darkness or fairness. Know, therefore, that 
men apprehend only their proper selves in the immediate 
cognition “I;” and that, as, by means of their eyes, and 
other organs of sense, they cognize a jar, or cloth, precisely 
so do they co^ze their bodies. When they perceive, that, 
from changes m the body, cognitions of happiness, misery, 
&c. arise m the soul, they infer, and wrongly, that the body 
is soul. Thus, then, it is certain, that tlieir error is not 

ofimmediate cognition, but inferential. They reason, that, since 
fhe soul receives happiness and miseiy through the medium 
of the body, the body is self. The consciousness “ I” is an 
immediate cognition ; but it cannot have . the body for its 
object Again, the body or the like is cognized by means 
ot the eyes, or other organs of sense ; but those organs cannot 
have^the soul for their object. Hence, the confounding 
together of soul ^ and body is the woi^ of inference, not the 
work of perception. I was correct, therefore, in saying, that 
^nnmeiate cognition “ I” can have no other objel than 

se . And, just as it cannot have an object different from itself, 

■■/' ' 
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so the qualities will, happiness, misery, and the rest, of one 
cannot appear, m immediate cognition, as located in another. 
Fori have already said, that will and other like quahties 
are their own manifesters. They must appear where they 
reside: and how can they appear elsewhere? Moreover, 
since the consciousness “ I” can have only itself for object’ 
how can the will, happiness, &e. which seem to belong to ano- 
ther, be the objects of such a consciousness as “ I will,” &e. ? 

But the S^khyas, though they deny cognition and oiier qua- 
lities to the soul, perceive, tliat, if it neither cognizes, nor wiUs, 
nor is miserable or happy, it cannot be called bound. Wliy, 
then, thmr philosophy, and aU their toil to liberate the soul ? 
This objection they anticipate ; and, to rebut it, while they 
refuse to regard cognition, &g. as qualities of the soul, they 
mamtaui, that, in some sort, it eapierienees cognition, will, and 
so on. ^ To arrive at this conclusion, they speculate as follows. 
Cognition, & q ., which they call affections of the internal organ, 
are reflected in the soul ; and these reflemons* of cognition 
and so forth are supposed to be experiences of cognition, &c. : a 
distinction being taken between the two classes. In this way the 
soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, wiU, happiness,' and 
misery. The experience of cognition being itself a cognition, 
the soul may be said to cognize. But the experiences of will, 
happiness, and misery cannot, suitaljjy with the Sankhya 
system, be denominated will, happiness, and miseiy. Hence, 
it is not allowed, that the soul wiUs, and is happy and misera- 
ble, but only that it is the experiencer of -will, happmess, and 
misery ; though, occasionally, the reflexions of happiness and 
misery are found spoken of as happiness and miseiy, instead 
of experiences of them. Those experiences are, however, 

* The European reader must be constantly on his guard against supposing, 

that, by reflexions, the Sdnkhyas mean, figuratively, impressions made in 

the essence of the soul. What the Sinkhyas do mean will be seen from 

e present chapter, and from the second, with the notes attached to the 
iatter. ■ . . ■ ' ■ 
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pronounced to be unreal ; for an experience of this sort, while 
the reflexion of an aflfection of the internal organ, is likewise 
an evolution from that organ, precisely as its aflfeotions are 
and extnnsic to the soul. When it is termed unreal, it is not 
meant, that it has no real existence, but that it does not inhere 
m tile soul, and that it is incapable of producing any change 
in its essence. It is like the reflexion, in crystal, of a red rose - 
where, only from misapprehension, would it be thought that tbp 
colom- reflected belongs to the crystal. IIow, m o^r ^iew Z 
soul cannot be an experiencer in consequence of the reflexions 
spoken of. For, when a man has an experience, a change 

case, the 

Sai^yas admit, if cognition, will, happiness, and misery 
could be regarded as qualities of the soul, as they are re- 
gal e j the Naiylyikas, whose dogma on this point, as 
making the soul changeable, the S&ikhyas arraign as misound. 

ZZ r in question 

ork no change m the soul, and are alien to it, the soul can- 

the’ssnkr^°^ ofthem, become an experiencer. Nevertheless, 
ttie Sankhyas strange to tell, for all that they say these reflex- 

are exfrmsic to the soul, declare, that, oing to Them 

ZrZ T"' ^ ^^eriencer of cognition, wfll, &c. In tHs 
aeie is a plain contradiction in terms; for it amounts to an 

« n, coupled with.a denial, that the soul has experience, 
me following remarks will enable us to understand how the 
Sanyas came to entangle themselves' in such an incongi^uity. 

and nhvsicar WT^ T ^ ilosophers about things metaphysical 
WinS; these schemers" sL to 

of that ^ 

position, that, wherever there is’ s^ke 7“ Z T' 

sav 1 77^ • 7" - Foposition, is, they 

and the nlacP nf -t that subsists between the smoke 

matte place of .to .pp.^^ So, like™, th, „f 


t 
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the fire to the site it oeciipies must be ascertained. And it is 
only by these relations, that the smoke is a token, and the fire 
that which is betokened. The two relations here instanced 
aie of the same soit, Imown as sanyoga. Again, it is deemed 
necessary to determine the relation between a quality and 
that to which it belongs, and between a whole and its com- 
ponent elements, (fee, <fec. The evil that has sjprung ficom 
thus theorizing is, that the pandits came to look upon rela- 
tions, sanyoga, samavaya^^ as real objective entities, as 
havmg existence ajoait from the oljects they connect and 
were led to sunder things further than it is reasonable to 
sunder them. Thus, according to the Naiyayikas, substance 
may sometimes be so far independent of qualities as to want 
them altogether. The qualities of what they reckon as 
originated substances are not produced, they affirm, until 
after the production of those substances themselves. Take a 

^ * Such relations are called, respectively, hetutdvacJichhedaha and sddhya- 
tamclichhedahi ; or *nhe deterniinator of tokenuess, “and “the determi- 
nator of betokeiiedness.” 

t Sanyoga, one of the four and twenty qualities of the Nydya, is contact, 
the mutual touching of two substances. Only, as mentioned in the text, 
it is an entity, and has existence irrespectively of the substances to which 
it belongs. Moreover, it is destroyed by vihlidga He{>aration” ; which also 
is a quality. . But, as a cause must exist prior to its effect, separation, before 
performing its destructive ofS.ee, is fabled to coexist with contact for a single 
moment. 

Samavdya, like sanyoga, is, in the Srst place, an entity. It is the relation 
between substance and quality, between a whole and its parts, &c. Ac. It 
is eternal; so that, though the things which it stands between perish, itself 
remains. Numerically, it is one; and thus it is the same sama>vdya that 
connects a jar and its colour in India, and another jar and its colour in 
Europe ; and that connected A dam’s soul with its qualities, and that connects 
the reader’s with its own. As the reason for maintaining its unity, the 
Naiy^yikas simply refer to the lex paTcimomm, and leave common sense 
altogether out of the question. It is useless to try to tYSbnslsiie sametvaya. 
Colebrooke substitutes aggregation, or intimate and constant relation 
Dr. K,. Ballantyne, intimate union,” inherence,” ** coinherence,” 
“coinhesion.” 
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jar, for ™p!e. D„i„g ae tat m„„e„t of ite 
.t .s tacd, m tteir view, of >11 ,o.Bties wiaWar, <« colon’ 
smell, taste, and tangibility. In fte second moment it be’ 
comes endowed jith them. Again, the Naiyayikae contend 

that a whde » a different ‘Ung from the mere snm of its pari’ 
Jtht “ "" “ senerated 

m the whole which results : a, has been remarked, it has for 
a single moment, no qualities,! whereas its paa-ts bare; and it 

r% .•% #»', .rs ,•» A. .M. ... 

* It was a favoui-ite plea.santry of a late most ceIebrterZ;J^;r“ 

at Bepares, that, m rigid accordance with his system, on receivimr back from a 

goldsmith ornaments wrought from metal furnished to him it w° u ^ 

just to demand double weight ; that of the ori<rinal gold aud a J ^ 

in ornaments. ° ® ^ much 

For it is not held, that, on the production of a whole the narf, • 

to it are annihilated. ' ^ concurring 

It is because of their notion regarding the noveltw nf i. i 

StlTv sf '■ tat. 

lb.. L .".tiS.ttflrj’i “tX’t'”. a* '7“" 

_r T . P cluctionj Siudi til© Ijittfti* fTnf qv. 

enact nas existence in ifsi ... •‘fttiter, cnat an 

eduction, 

its substrate, dAarmcc and dAarmn are alLeiJ, i ’ ^ ^ 

eense. it is true, they are take::: ;rreXtl^^^^ 

e.pression 7 '’ >-«P-tedly, in foregoing notes, the 

perty and that which is p^e“’ -n-differe„ce of a pro- 

In this case, the S^nkhyas and the Vmld’n*- 

rationality than the NaWyikas : but the !f nearer to 

t lie reason assigned is this. Every effect must h .i, ' 

avdyi, asamavkyi, and uhnitta. A iL when 

anewentity, -^1 the same view is take; of its jratrs 
potter and his implements, its 0f2S£ 7*7“'"''*’ 

muavdyi - and the qualities of the parts of ,f 

those qualities. Their nimitta is as before 7 of 

its effect, the jar, a cause of its own cuoIt' «‘«s® must precede 

production of its qualities ^ ‘ Pi-eviously to the 

”rn'“ *- •' 

«»i7 wkn„i.a,„ a,„, .“** ““ "riJ* pM.- 

, ubstantial or inherent, non-substan- 

SJ4* 
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resides in its pai-ts by the relation styled mmavdya. It is be 
cause a whole is predicated as residing thus in its parts, that 
the Haiyayikas, in respect of the enunciation, that smoke be- 
tokens fire, set about, first of all, to ascertain by what relation 
it does so. For, as smoke is said to reside in a place by the 
relation of sanyoga, so it is said to reside in its parts by the 
relation of samavaya. Therefore, by simply asserting that 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, one is apt to mislead;’ 
since smoke, besides residing in a given place, resides, by the 
1 elation of samavayay in its own parts, where fire is not 
^ We ha,ve now learnt how the Naiydyikas, by transmut- 
mg relations into entities, and interposing these entities 
between things correlated, dissever what in natwe we find 
most closely allied. Accordingly, these philosophers, though 
they profess to believe cognition, &c.- to be qualities of 
the soul, are seen ^when we come to understand how they 
speak of qualities and substance — ^to make them extrinsic to 
it. When, therefore, cognition &c. are said, in their charac- 
ter of qualities, to belong to the soul by the relation of sam~ 
avdya, we recognize a position inadequate to that of then- 
residing in the soul by inherence ;* and yet the Fydya, on the 

tial or e^cterior, and a third which might, perhaps, be conyelJe^IiTXleTZ 

operatim cause.” Professor Baneijea’e Dialoffues on the Hindu Philoso 
phj, p. 127. 

* Let it not be supposed, that, because the Naiydyikas repute substance the 
mmm&yi cause of its qualities, —as was said in the last note,— they look upon 
quahties as being intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-four qualities, 
they include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness, &e , as real en- 
tities. Of these also the substance in which they reside is the aamav&t/i 

cause ; and they cannot, with any propriety, be said to be intrinsic to such 
substance. 

• Obviously enough , it was the old, and all but universally diffused, es-nihi- 
lian maxim, which suggested to the Naiyayikas, that every effect must have" a 
samav&yi cause ; a cause which, by legitimate deduotioh from that maxim, 
ought to mean one from which an effect is evolved, or developed. From this 
notion the Naiydyikas have, however, strayed afar ; and what they intend 
by their sajjMsdyi cause is equally unintelligible and unaccountable. This 
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point immediately under discussion, is much nearer to th 
truth than the Sfckhya and the Vedanta. ^ 

And now we are prepared for easy apprehension of a tran 
sztion to a much graver error. If the soul, ask the 
bankhyas, may become a eognizer &c., from possessino- cocnxi- 
tion &o. by the relation of samavdya, why may it norbecome 
so from possessing cognition and so forth by any other rela- 
tion ? That the soul becomes thus possessed by the relation 
of they refuse to admit j since the admission 

wodd imply a change m tlie soul’s nature. Still, studious to 
make out the soul a cognfrer &e., or else an experiencer of 
cogm mn &o. they proceed in this wise. The reflexions of 
wgmtion, «rfll, happiness, misery, &e. are experiences of 

the soul. To the Sankhyas an alternative is here, they think 
presented. They allow themselves to suppose, that the soul 
cogmzes, iviUs, &c., m the affections of the internal organ, 

thHlkt- f connected with the soul by 

the relation of reflexion • ot* fn ^ 

XI , . ^'=u«-!uoii, or to suppose, if they choose tbnf 

fte » m eipaiencer of cognition fe. in" {hose reflexions 

A. of cognition Ac, which „st on the sonl bX 

rekhon of cognisj 

fe, wh.t does jnstter, the SSnkhja csk, of the WsiLikf 

^»gmhon and the rest do not reside in' the sod b^ the re-’ 

0*» rlr”'"'! T"* ‘'““by 

Other 1 elation; and there bein^ no r I . . 

to therektion ofsamoodpn. The NairtSfa th ? 

bythe SSna™, cannot 57^'^ <»»‘«’-erted 

imperfect yiews nr. ’ . ^ cp™on, • return, with his 

mpertect news, any answer founded in reason 

is evident from their contendino*, that an 

wmpared with its ! T ^ 

*0 of its ow^ qualities • th h V • ^ maintain subs- 

Stud ot a different category. ^ ^ ® extraneous to it, 
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I applied for solution of divers of my doubts. One of my 
questions was as follows : Since, if the Sanlchyas believe that 
misery resides in the soid as a reflexion only, wliieh reflexion 
is held to be an evolution from the internal organ, the soul 
cannot really be miserable, why all the toil of the Sanlchya 

V 

system to liberate tlie soul? The reply was, in part, as 
follows And, if thou intenclest to that, accord-^ 

ing to the Sdnkliya^ the soul cannot be miserable tlmough 
the mireal relation of reflexion, ^ ^ thou shouldst be* 
asked, in return, ^Though thou lioldest^ as in the JSfydyaj 
that the suffering of misery, which is an experience, is a 
quality, stilly how, either by that quality, or by samavdyay can 
the soul be miserable?’ ’’f In passing, the Pandit assumes, 
inadvertently, that I here go the whole way witli the ISTaiyayi- 
kas. I take his pm’port to be this. If, with a view to prove 
the soul miserable, a relation between it and misery, an affec- 
tion of the internal organ, is demanded, the relation of 
reflexion is available ; and, should it be objected, that the soul 
cannot become miserable by such a relation, it may be enquired, 
how it can become so even by the relation of samavdya. Then 
he goes on^ as follows : “ And what superiority, save thy long 
conversancy laith it y dost thou see in the Naiyayika system, 
that it alone pleases thee ? And what infeidority, waiving that 



^ First, he detected an inaccuracy in the expression if the S^nkhyas believe, 
that misery resides in the soul as a reflexion only for, in strict S^nkhya phra- 
seology, the reflexion of misery is not misery, but is its experience. Ever and 
anon, however, the S^nkhyas express themselves as the author expressed him- 
self See the first passage from the Sdnlchya'pravaahana-bhdshi/a, given. 
the foot of p. 60. 
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it is novel to thee, dost thou see in the Sankhya system that 
thou findest the acceptation of it difficult ?” 

Another question proposed by me was this: If misery 

belongs to the internal organ, how can its removal profit the 

soul ? The Pandit replies : The fact, that misery resides in 

another than the soul does not prevent its cessation from beino- 
a good to the soul. For misery, -which is held, by those who 
abhor the relation of reflexion, to reside in the soul by sama- 
vdya, resides, by some other relation, in what is not souI.”t 
In the Hy^a, cognition and other qualities, though residino^ in 
the soul by the relation of samavdya, are S23oken of as resi- 
ding m time by temporal relation, in space, by spatial relation 
&e. &e. What the learned Pandit means is, then, this. If it 
be argued, that, because the Sanlshyas believe misery to reside 
m another than the soul, that is to say, in the internal organ 
removal eamiot beneflt the soul, neither can its removal 
benefit the soul even according to the ISTaiydyikas ; inas- 
much as, m their view, misery resides, by various relations, 
in other tlinip besides the soul. As we are aware, agreeably 
to the Sankhya, misery &e. are qualities of the internal 
organ. ^ they are so, what has their continuance, or their 
enmmation, to do with the soul ? But of this weighty objec- 
tion the Pandit makes small accomit. The reason 'is, that, 

to his mind, samavdya, here a relation of the first im 
portance, is quite on a parity with what are here inferior 
lelations, such as the temporal and tlie spatial. This will 

flnnr siarfiroiS' ijirlT'giiraifirfta 5, 

^ .i 
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serve as a sample of the degree to which the common sense 
of the pandits has become distempered. And I shall now 
address myself to show what that relation is between the experi- 
ence of cognition^ will, happiness, misery, &c., and that which 
is in truth the experiencer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the great 
error, committed by the Sanhhyas, of distinguishing between 
happiness and the like, and their experiences. Who is con- 
scious of any such distinction ? From experience of happi- 
ness deduct experience : can one then foinn any idea what 
happiness is by itself? Not at all. Consequently, all the 
qualities of the soul, to-wit, cognition, will, activity, happi- 
ness, and so on, ought to be regarded as so many different 
sorts of experience ; as was previously exemplified, in the 
case of will. Or, should there be some very nice distinction 
between happiness, or the like, and the experience of it, the 
two, at all events, are inseparable. It follows, that there is 
no foundation for the theory of separating cognition &c. from 
their experiences, on which the doctrine depends, that the 
internal organ is the subject of happiness and so forth, and 
that the soul is their experiencer. 

And now I purpose to make out, that the soul cannot, by 
any chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, &c., erroneously 
regarded as experiences of cognition and the rest, become an 
experiencer thereof. It is self-evident, that the experiences 
of cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. are qualities of 
their experiencer : for a quality is that which cannot exist 
abstracted from its substrate. For example, the existence of 
colour, or of taste, or of length, or of breadth, under such 
abstraction, is impossible. And it is the same as concerns the 
experience of cognition, or the like, considered severally from its 
experience. Indeed, experience, tlms circunistanced, is brought 
into the category of the son of a bairen wonoian and the horn 
of a hare. From thi^ is clear, that the experiences of 
cognition, will, &c. are qualities q^ a^ such, they are 
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connected witi theii- substrates by the relation thi-ough which 
every other quality belongs to that which possesses it. 

in the terminology of the Naiyajnkas, the relation between 
quality and substance is that of mmavdya. But this mma- 
vdya, as they describe it, seems to me not only hypothetical 
but irrational ; and so I decline to designate by it the relation 
between quahly and substance. To this relation I assign no 
name whatever. When, in oiu’ argumentations, we have 
reached the bomidaiy of the certain and of the iutelHo-ible 
there is notliing left for us but to be silent. .A.S for the I’e- 
lation of quality and substance, reason teaches us, that it is 
widely difPerent from mnyoga and such other relations. It is 
a relation through which quality penetrates and penneates the 
very essence of substance, and participates in it. Just so does 
experience with refei'ence to an experi oncer. 

A reflexion, though, in respect of space, it is very neai' the 
soul, ^in fact, within it, like everything else ; for, in the San- 
khya, tire soul is all-pervading,— is far remote from its es- 
sence. In the Sflnldiya scheme, it is an evolution from the 
internal organ, and must reside in the soid by the relation of 
sa7iyoga, and not otheiwise. Now, how can the soul, by virtue 
of It, be an experiencer ? For, if it has not experience in its 
proper essence, it has none at all. Analogically, let it be 
that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, or embraL him, ij 
you wiU : can tlie fool, m consequence, be pronounced wise? 

e European physicists, who have explored acoustics, 
optics, and other similar depai-tments of science, declare, that 

When a man sees an object, the following process is transacted’ 

hirst, the object IS imprinted upon the retina, behind which is 
a. sensoiy nerve connecting it with the brain. Tlie nerve and 
the brain are, thus, successively affected. Then, owing to 
so™ relation between the brain and the soul, that is to say, 

“ “ot matter, the object seen is cog- 
ed. Tbat^ r^ is incomprehensible : and yet of so 

«mchwearec^n,^^to 
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fleeted into the eye, nor does the effect produced in the sensory 
nerve, through the reflexion, nor does the action upon the' brain, 
through the sensory nerve, constitute the soul’s cognition. 
Forj tliOTigh tlie relation between the brain and the sonl is most 
intimate, still the brain is distinct from the soul, and extrinsic 
to it. The soul’s cognizing consists in this, that itself, that is 
to say, by its essence, apprehends an object tlmough the eye 
and the other media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the Sankhya’s reflexions of the 
affections cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery are 
distinct from the soul’s proper essence, they are not the soul’s 
experiences of cognition, will, &c. ; since, though, as to space, 
they are exceedingly proximate to the soul, yet, viewed essen- 
tially, they are as distant as the east from the west. Inas- 
much, therefore, as the soul can neither cognize, nor will, nor 
energize, nor be happy or miserable, nor be an experiencer of 
cognition, <fec. &e. , why should the Sankhyas strive so hard to 
liberate it? 

In another way, moreover, the Sankhyas deceive themselves 
and others. They say, that happiness and the like are not 
really in the soul, but that, from non-discrimination, the soul 
thinks itself miserable and bound: this is its, wretchedness, 
emancipation from which is desirable. Li this statement there 
ai’e two great errors. One is this. The non-discrimination 
spoken of is itself an affection of the internal organ. As 
such, it has no intrinsic relation to the soul; only that of a 
reflexion: and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by it? 
The other errox' is this. Even if the soul, firom ixon-discx'imi- 
iiation, did think itself misei’able aixd bound, ^which the S^n- 
khyas win not grant,— still, it could take no harm mei'ely from 
thus thinking, so long as it did not, in reality, incur misei’y 
by reason of non-discrimination. If, then, the Sankhyas con- 
ceded, that it thus incurs misery, it would be i*eally miserable. 
And, if they deny— and they do deny^hat it does, it follows, 
that it stands in no need of being emancipated. 
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Therefore, that position only, which is laid down in tha 
sixty-second stanza of the Sdnkhya-kdriM, can be justified 
on 8S,nkhya principles ; namely, that it is not the soul, but 
nature, that is hampered and that is disengaged. 

I have already shown, that the Shnkhyas go to all the 
trouble they take to prove the soul devoid of apprehension, 
desh-e, &c., in order that the soul may be pi'oved susceptible 
of emancipation.'* They allege, that, if apprehension, desire, 
happiness, misery, and the rest be acknowledged to be 
qualities of the soul, they must be a j)art of its proper nature : 
and the nature of anything is inalienable. Only by making 
out the soul to be unendowed with apprehension and the like, 
they say, does its emancipation become possible. For, in the 
view of all the pandits, there is no emancipation apart from 
insentience. That riddance from pain is indispensable, we 
all hold alike. Now, let it be granted, for a moment, that 
these notions aie correct 5 that is to say, that emancipation 
cannot take place without the abolition of apprehension, and 
that miseiy, like cognition, (See., if a quality of the soul, must 
continue forever. Still, it is improper, out of fear for the 


soul, to describe a thing as being other than it is, and to 
give aid to such a deceit by sophistiy. I mean, that it is 
wrong to insist, that apprehension, desire, and so on, which 
ai-e reaUy qualities of the soul, ai’e not so. Man, we know, 
is mortal. But, if, from dread of death, I, a man, affirm, 
that I am not a man, shall I, on that account, escape death? 
If, therefore, the Shnkhyas are convinced, that whatever has 
apprehension, desire, (fee. for qualities is doomed to the fear- 
ful evfi of never parting with them, it is the counsel of 
wisdom, seeing that they are left without resource, to abide 

their lot in patience, and not to belie reality. 


^ It cannot but seem extraordinary blindness, in the SSnkhyas, not to nor- 
ceive,^that the very efforts which they put forth to show, that the soul ie eapa- 

e of bem'g einanoipated, go to prove that it has no need of being emanoi- 
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Tke tmth is, however, that the pandits’ notion is baseless, 
that emancipation consists in definitive alienation of apprehen- 
sion, &o. And the assertion of the Sdnkhyas is erroneous, 
that, whatever has misery for a quality can never he discharg- 
ed of ' it. When the cause of misery is removed, the mise^ 
likewise talms its departure ; and Almighty God will dehver 
from it whomsoever He blesses with His grace. I shall treat 
of these points when I discuss the hTyfiya. 


CHAPTER. 6. 

Hm/ Comideration of one Topic of the Mimmsa, with a few Re- 
marks on the Intellectual Peculiarities of the Patidits, and on 
their Style of Reasonmg, 

Greatly do tlie Mimansakas cri’j in not acknowledging God 
andj againj while they do not acknowledge Hinij in believing 
in virtue and vice, and in laying upon the heads of men the 
burthen of rites and ceremonies ; and, lastly, in maintaining, 
that the Veda has existed from eternity. My refutation, in 
the third chapter of this section, of the first two of these 
errors, as held by the Sankhyas, wiU equaUy well apply to the 
Mimansakas. But there is this difierence of view between 
the two schools, as regards the Veda. Tlie Sankhyas hold, that, 
at the beginning of every renovation of the universe, it issues 
anew from the mouth of Bralmia, but without his composing 
it; wheieas, according to the Mimansakas, it has always ex- 
isted : and the same arguments that are good against the for- 
mer notion are just as cogent when applied to the latter. How- 
ever, as for this latter view, that is to say, that the Veda was 
made by no one, but of itself lias been in existence fi'om all 
duiation, one may indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. 

* To name one Mlmaasaka,»-P&tliasarathl M in the first chapter of 

^ labours at length to overset the arguments, adducible to 

prove the existence of 
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If asked for their proofs of this, the Mimansakas can only reply 
that no name of the writer of the Veda has come down to us.* 
But what sort of a proof is this ? Many is the book whose au- 
thor’s name nobody laiows : but do we infer, therefore that 
such a book never had a beginning in time ? And how, pray, 
differs an ancient book from an ancient house ? And who ever 
concluded, that an old house had been built from the beginnino- 
of all things, on the gromid, that its builder’s name has been lost 
m oblivion ? There is, in short, only one topic connected with 
the Mimdnsa, on which I pm,3ose to remark! It is as fouZ! 

To find, that the Miin^nsa esteems the Veda to be infallibly 
authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides, that the gods named 
in » are an imaginary, f «.at fl.e relations eono”r“m 

diem Aere are mere fables ; and to find, that, though Indra 
IS denied to exist, yet to make offerings in his name is suifi- 
eient to ensure great reward ; caimot but strOvC one with 
astonishment. Wlierever, allege the Mimdnsakas, the gods 
and their exiiloits are spoken of in the Veda, it is not intended 
to recomit actual facts : the end in view being to mao'iiifv the 
beneia of ritual acta, and so to dl.™ men to “cngageln it 
But how can any one who has the slightest discrimination say, 
^er reading the Veda, that the persons who originally ad- 
tesedits hymns to Indra and others, did not themselves be- 
lieve these to be real divinities ? And who can imagine a man’s 
^mg worship to an unreal god, and singing praises to a non- 

entiiy and mplormg nobody, in the expectation of receiving 
tnerete eminent recompense ? ° 

rmelranSof^mwouirw^^^ be® anyy,uthor of the Veda, sorely 
& , as has been the Preserved by aaooess'ive students of 

Pdrtha^dratM fir ! ™ of Buddha aud others.” 

+ See the extract from the cited at p. 67. ' 
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On this subject the Mimansakas seem to reason thus. AH 
our strivings are for the attainment of reward; this re- 
ward being dependent upon works; and information about 
works being obtainable from the preceptive enunciations of the 
Veda. If we accept these tliree things, why need we accept 
more ? If we hold the precepts of the Veda to be true, what 
harm is there in our looking upon the rest of the Veda as a 
romance ? And, if reward comes of works, these suffice ; 
and what is the use of the gods and the rest ? Again, if 
works give rise to various fruits, then, as a seed possesses an 
innate power of originating a sprout, so, by maintaining, that 
worlm possess an innate energy, we are enabled to account for 
the production of the world ; and what necessity, in that case, 
is there of a God? To refute such strange notions may 
be spared : the very statement of them is refutation. Still 
I shall reply to them in the third chapter of the secoAd 

section, where I speak of the error into which the pandits fall 
on the subject of virtue and vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three piccectino- 
chapters, the main doctrines of the Sankhya— the Yoga int 
eluded ^and of the Mimansa. Any man whose common sense 
is unsophisticated, on inspecting these doctrines as set forth 
and defended in the Sankhya and Mimansd., must pereeive, 
that the pandits are most faulty in their manner of ar- 
gumentation. As compared with those systems, the Kyaya 
and the Vais'eshika are greatly eligible. And yet their ad- 
herents also, ancient and modern, betray the intellectual de- 
fects co mm on to all the pandits ; as will before long be evinced. 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these 
scholars go deplorably amiss. When a person reaches this 
state, it is most difficult to bring truth home to him. If 
0 L mEiiy tor iiistsiiicOj gots to doubt wbotlior Iig bcis twoiity" 
fiugGrs 3;iid[ tooSj wlio C21U tosqIv© lus^ ^ for liiiu ? 

You couut theuiy one • buty nevertheless, he 

c2mnot se<tisf^ himself ths-t thej^ m^lce up u score. A b er 
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this, there is no hope of removing his uncei*tainty. Something 
similar to this state of mind is that of the pandits ; as one can- 
not but see, on looking into the Smikhya and Mimansl To 
dispel their difficulties is, consequently, no easy task ; and yet I 
have ventured to undertake it. But, such are the peculiarities 
of my countrymen,— as I know from old experience,— that 
they will not understand my answers ; and the real reason is 
that they do not wish to understand tlrem. Where there are 
persons who cannot be reached by rational ^guments, we can 

only commend them to God j for to Sim is possible what to 
man is impossible. 

In this, again, the pandits manifest their wrong habits of 
mind, that, when they set about considering a subject, they do 
not, fir^ of all, so'berly ask themselves what the facts are, bear- 
ing on it, which they and others are acquainted with. Such is 
the ^11 over their minds, and, from prepossession towards 
what they wish to believe, such is the partiality of their con- 
templation, that they adopt maxims which are baseless, as if 
they had no .. imperfection, and accept defective illustrations in 
place of proofs, and reason on the strength of them : nor do 
they reflect whether their arguments are cogent or futile, or 
whether they may not be met by counter-arguments. And so 
they go on, rearing one thing upon another, utterly regardless 
of the preposterousness of their conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is this, t.bn f 
they fail to enquire what things are within the range of human 
reason, and what are beyondit With the short cord of human 
wit they vainly essay to measure the profundities of God’s 
fathomless perfections, and to determine their lifnits. He who 
.will act thus cannot but stumble, and at last fall disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common sense steer clear, 
for the most ^ part, of such errors. Common sense is that 
smise which 18 shared by the generality of mankind. By 
its mdi oven the illiterate and rustics are able, in their 

daily occasions and fe^sactions, to judge between the true 
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^iid tliG fklsGy and bstwGGn tbe xissful and tlie harnifnl. Wlion 
any one^ abandoning itj sets about adducing grand argnments 
in support of bis favourite notions^ he is very apt to get lost 
in a vrildemess of nonsense, and to think, that the ground is 
above his head and the sky beneath his feet. But, to obey 
the admonitions of common sense is not the way of the pan- 
dits ; and so we see how such wonderful dogmas as they pro- 
fess came to be suggested to them. 

Their stylo of reasoning may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story. Once on a time, two men, travelling in 
company, laid a wager as to who would first reach the end 
of the next day’s journey. One of them, getting up early 
the Mowing morning, saw that the other was stiU asleep. 
With great complacency , he thereupon dressed, tied up his 
kit, and set off. Li his haste, however, unawares to himself, 
he put on the other’s turban instead of his own. Hurrying 
forward, on reaching the end of the day’s journey, he found 
his companion had not got the start of liim, and was not even 
within sight. And then he sat down, opened his bundle, took 
out his mirror, and began to inspect himself. Seeing that 
he had on the other s turban, he fiung down the mirror, ex- 
claiming : Alas ! well-a-day ! I have taken all this trouble to 
get here first ; and, after all, my fidend has outstripped me.” 
On tliis, a bystander, who had heard his lament, began to 
reason with liim. What do you mean ?” said he. • '' Here 
you are, arrived and waiting; and how canyon say, that yonr 
friend has, after all, outstrippod you? Can you be so bewil- 
dered as to believe, that youf sense of self has been transferred 
to another ?” But still he turned a deaf ear. He had resolved 
on taking it for an invariable rule, that his friend’s turban 
could be on no one’s head but his friend’s ; and, accordingly, 
he must infer, that he himself hM become the othefj and 
that he had all along been M under illusion, in th ink ., 
ing it was himself who had started fi^ day’s jottrney, 

and prosecuted it, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Bri^y prefatory, with an Emmmatwn of the JVydya and Vats'e- 

Mica Doctnnes touching God, 

I sHafl now consider the Hj^ya and the Vais'eshika. But 

Tn docti-ines common to 

almost aU the Systems. When I take up such points, in dis- 
cussing the Hyaya and Vais'eshika, what I shaU offer wiU 
therefore, be appLcable to the Systems generaUy. 

SSrenT f HV" compositLs, the 

+ 1 . ‘ w r* ^ I'eatitude. At tlieff respective beo-innin^s 

the Nydya and the Vais'eshika Aphorisms Lke distinct s2’ 
ments to this effect Anri cn f / ri xi aistmct state- 

menrl^f A ^ ^ ^ forth they aa’e worthy of com- 

Mdahoa i .tbemg most fitting to aa men, and it being of ajl 

S «*i» 

m-gnt, to hnd out the means of salvation Vf>t T non,, j. 
vcri-i-h I* r. ‘3CUVCIUUH. xet i cannot concur 

.ion as n^Zl ?e 

this offoot som,!!7 i “y »™ belief being, timt 

enect spimgs from the spontaneous grace of God T o„ 

salvLio^ instrum;ntal to 

-t |dght 

^1; iSf 

ciab is fins - ^eh l dnaintain to be benefi- 
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wretchedness, and the way of escape from it, and what man 
ought to do, and what he ought to forbear, I do not mean, 
however, that to acquire, in its entirety, a right appre- 
hension of these things is absolutely necessary 5 for this is 
impossible to man. I mean, that He ought to make this acqui- 
sition in so tax as it is indispensable to his good. Eiequisite 
right apprehension, as concerns God, should be such as to 
move man to honour, to love, to worship, and to fear Him , 
such as to puiify man s nature, and to lead him to love virtue 
and to abhor vice. And, forther, a man’s right apprehension, 
pertaining to himself, should be so much as to enable him to 
appreciate his place in the order of the universe ; to think of 
himself as he appears in the sight of God ; and to understand 
his relation to God, and his relations to his fellow-creatures, 
in order that he may be qualified to act according to those re- 
lations. Amd, again, a man’s right apprehension should be 
sufiScient to qualify him to realize his own wretchedness, so 
that he may take thought how to escape from it ; and suffici- 
ent for him to acquaint himself with the means calculated to 
bring about such escape, so that he may avail himself of those 
means. But of these things there is no correct accomit in the 
Nyaya, or in the other Systems. . Far from it, they inculcate 
numerous errors concerning them. 

Most inappropriate is the account given, in the dfyaya and 
Vais'eshika, of the divine attributes, such as God’s greatness, 
power, wisdom, holiness, and justice. 

The soul, atoms, the mind, and many other things, no less 
than God, they hold to have existed from eternity. Like 
God, they hav e been, of themselves, from all duration, and 
were created by no one. How far does this view fall short of 
God’s greatness, absoluteness, and sovereignly ! A^ccording 
to the hfaiy^ika, souls and atoms are innumerable ; and, if 
they have always bad spontaneous existence, it is^^^^^m 
their existing is not in subordination to the wiH of God. A.s 
they had not t^^^ from God’s will, so neither could 
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they be by Him brought to nought. Even if God had wiUed 

otWise, no change could have been operated as to their 
-^nce : nor will He be able to operate any such chan^^ 
How then, can absoluteness and sovereignty be predicated 
of God, as regards them ? Him we call absolute and sovereign 

ZtZ r f everything depends j ll 

ZZT 'ml ^ will, nothing can be or' 

happen. ^ If the existence of souls, atoms, &c. be not subieef 

to tie win of God, His sovereignty does not extend to their ex- 

d • -ff God cannot be proved to be God : 

101 God IS He wlio is over all. 

To this view the pandits would bring forward this objection : 

the nZ ZZ existence to atoms, what cause of 

the ongin of the world can you produce? For every effec 

must have a material cause; as ajar clay. But for the cW 

ddhe world out of atoms; and how could He have made it 
twT ZZ !!’ ^ ^ P^dits, whether 

omv ^ Z then God re- 

fabricating 

ter, had no need of lilbs 

the world bv Ir Wlxances, but could have made 

knowledoinv that n/ difficulty in ac- 

causePBy B[is Wut^f without a material 

the entire world material ^ was able to originate 

K it be objected that tMs — ' ^^^. “^^terial effect together. 
ther it I would ask, whe- 

framed the world out nfTtomrbv h’ 

IB®, a workman of such skill a« +1, , n ’ ®°ywhere among 

of ™.d, to ^ tote toL‘ “T 

-7 P»top, b.4 tk. 
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ditions; for, by its mere will, it sets the hands and feet in 
motion : and he may add, that, in like sort, at the beginning of 
the world, God, by His will, imparted motion to the terrene 
and other atoms. Let the parallelism of the illustration be 
granted ; yet the main difficulty, that of inconceivability, is stiU 
where it was. We know, to be sure, that the soul, by its mere 
will, moves the hands and feet. But who can comprehend how 
this comes to pass ? Tlie will is invisible and intangible : resem- 
bling neither a cord, with which a thing may be brought near; 
nor a staff, with which a thing may be raised or thrown down ' 
How can it have any influence on the hands and feet, which are 
insentient matter ? And how can it raise or depress them ? 
The whole is inconceivable. If, then, the works of God out- 
readi our conception, how can we assign limits to His power, 
which is inscrutable ? But the souPs communicating mo- 
tion to the hands and feet cannot properly be drawn into ana** 
logy ; for the hands and feet are of the body which belongs to 
the soul ; but terrene and other atoms are not of the body 
of God, He being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by 
the mere will, upon what is^ not of one’s body remains, 
therefore, precisely where we found it. Nor can you call 
terrene and other atoms the body of God for you can- 
not maintain, that the (Qualities and nature of body are possessed 
by them. Thus, the body influences the soul ; but you cannot 
affirm, that God is affected by terrene atoms, &0.3 in the same 
manner. Since there are, thus, numerous characteristies of 
body which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoms, 

* According to the author of the Dinakarij the following opinion was held 
by the adherents of A'chd^rya, by which title XJdayana A'chdrya,most probably, 

is intended ; ^ 

' . . : ' Ov.;' V 

Let it bej^raw^ed,' t^ X's'vsrara possesses an eternal body : still it is not 
established, that I's'wara has a distinct, body ; for it is held, ws,that 

the atonas themselves are his body.’* 
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if you give the name of God’s body to these atoms^ still 
our bodies caunot be adduced as analogous to them. My 
meaning, in sum, is, that, whereas the tenet, that God created 
all things by His infinite and inscrutable jiower, is not open to 
exception, the opinion, which, in arguing the independent and 
unbegimiing existence of the material world, undeniably 
abi’idges God of His supreme absoluteness and plenary sove- 
reignty, is imbued with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pandits, to the 
view, that souls had their origin from God. The first is, that 
it involves, as against God, the imputation of unequal dealing 
and cruelty. The second is, that, if we hold souls to be gene- 
rated, we must hold them to be destructible. I shall return to 
these points in a short time. 

The Hyaya and Vais'eshika dogma, which is also that of the 
Yoga and Yedaiita, that whatever God does, — as in fram- 
ing the world, for instance, — He does solely for the purpose of 
awarding to souls the fruit of their works, — He doing nothing 
of His own free will, ^is, likewise, exceptionable. On what 
ground is God believed to be thus fettered ? To know, to will 
and to do are natural faculties of an intelligent being ; and, if 
God is an intelligent Being, it is congruous to maintain, that, 

by virtue of His free will, He can act whenever it may seem 
good to Him so to do. 

To tMs the pandits would reply, that, if God, without re- 
ference to the works of souls, of His mere will fashioned the 
umverse, the blemish would be imputable to Him, that there 
was some want, to satisfy which He engaged in creation :* but, 

* pearly all the Hinda pHloaophera, tea Baud iuoluded, have taught 

the etemty 0 the eoul and the tenet of metempaychosia. Had occasion been 
presented to them of assailing the position, that God created the world irrela- 
hvely to the works of souls, we may judge, from the ensuing passage, how, in 

all likelihood, they would have made answer : 

I % ^ 
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if it be held, that He did so in accordance with the works of 
souls, the blemish of His having a want will not attach to Him ; 
and it follows, that He made the world for the sole purpose of 
awarding to every one the consequences due to his deeds. My 
answer is, that neither do I maintain, that Grod made the world to 
fulfil any want implying that He lacked aught, to obtain which 
He engaged in creation : but I do maintain, that, by reason of 
one of the perfections of His nature, goodness, He was pleased to 
make manifest, through the medium of creation. His supremely 
loveworthy and wondrous attributes. G-od made the world, says 
my opponent, in order to requite the good and evil deeds of souls. 
But why should He requite ?* The very objection intimated 

•v -s 

I Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 52. 
'‘ The action of the prudent^ or sane, is ever accompanied by wish of self-profit, 
or else by compassion. And these, being impertinent as concerns the creation 
of the world, refute the notion, that it, such creation, was due to the act of a 
prudent person : for there can be no unfulfilled desire of aX'Ord whose every 
wish is already satisfied, that he should be creator of the world. Nor could hia 
creative agency be exerted from compassion. Inasmuch as, prior to creation,— 
since the senses, bodies, and* objects were as yet unproduced,— there was no 

misery of souls, for dispelling what misery was there scope for com passionate 
desire V' 

V^chaspati Mis'ra, while engaged in upholding the atheistic doctrines of the 
SsCnkhya, writes as above, in opposition to those who maintain the belief of a 
Creator.' ■ . 

The last two words of the Sanskrit are of very doubtful correctness; but no 
manuscript is at hand, by which to mend them, if wrong. 

* We have seen above, at p. 38, that, in the view of the theistic Hindus, to 
save the Deity from the imputation of uneijual dealing and cruelty, it is 
thought necessaiy to refer the unequal portions of souls in this world to the 
diverse works of those souls in bygone states of existence. To Vachaspati 
Mis'ra, in bis cbaracter of advocate on behalf of the S^nkhya, this seems unsa- 
tisfactory, We find him saying : ^fxf ^ 
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against me, and whicdi I set aside, here arises, to-wit, that 
there was some want of God’s to be supplied by such requital 
If it be replied, that, in virtue of the equity* of His nature 
He awards to each the fruit of his works, I rejoin, that it is iit 
virtue of an excellence of His nature, namely His goodness, 
that He made manifest His supremely loveworthy attributes 
by creating souls and by making tliem to rejoice in the contem- 
plation of His perfections. Any one has discrimination enough 
to perceive, that, from mere vanity, to go about exhibiting 
one s importance, under the impulse of a longing to hear it 
proclaimed by the world, is one thing ; and that it is quite 
another tiling, to make manifest the excellence of anything, 
because such manifestation is fitting and laudable. When a 
foolish man, actuated by vanity, goes here and there to display 
his importance, everybody laughs at him. But, if a learned 
European were to bring some very extraordinary machine to 
this country, and invite people to his house, and show them 
the wonders of the machine free of charge, no one would de- 
ride^him, but, on the contrary, all would tliank and praise him 

or IS gratmtous kindness and trouble. Just so, the manifesta- 


I Tativia-iaumudS, pp. 52, 53. 
Irf Zl’rf would croate 

y^uresiu happiness, not of diverse conditions. If«o tto it be replied, that 

work itir'' -f T *° the diverseness of ihir 

«&ry would be awatter of facility/’ tte non-production of 

fnr 1 V P“t into the mouth of the Hindu gives him credit 

l^notions^^ohiiig God’s equity than he couE 

study of hp ao-(alled gacred/^^ ° oy irom 
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ti'on of anything that is exeehent is no fault, but itself an ex- 
cellence. Q-od, therefore, because of the very excellence of 
His nature, makes known, through creation, and otherwise 
His loveworthy and wondrous attributes. That such attributes’ 
calculated to awaken atfection and joy, should forever remain 
hidden, would seem most unmeet. 

Let us now consider G-od’s attributes of justice and holiness, 
as viewed in the Hydya and Vais'eshika. As for His justice’ 
if we scan these systems superficially, it may seem, that the 
doctrine of His bestowing re(juital according to works involves 
it. And, when the followers of those systems declare, that 
even the most trifling pain endured in this world must be 
taken to have had sin for its cause, and that, therefore, a former 
state of existence must be admitted, or else God’s equity suf- 
fers the imputation of imperfeotness, it looks as if they be- 
lieved, in all its fulness,, in justice as an attribute of Deity. 
On looking more closely, however, we find, that here too they 
are quite in the dark, as also touching God’s holiness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the Vedas, 
the Smfitis, the Purdnas, &c. as authorities. The former, there- 
fore, share with the latter any faults ascribable to them on 
the score of portraying amiss the justice, holiness, and other 
attributes of God. Let it not be supposed, that I am going 
out of my way to fasten faults on the Systems. Secrets, 
which else lurk unperceived, necessarily stand forth" in any 

thoroughgoing examination such as that with which I am 
occupied. 

Ho man is ignorant, that God is just and holy ; and we 
need not be surprized to find Him so^ caUed in religions 
of human origin. But man, unaided, cannot attain to a 
correct knowledge of the holiness and other attributes of the 
Deity. His inability betrays itself, when he ventures into 
details on the subjectj or, incidentally, when he is treating 
of matters cognate to it. Hence, the express declarations 
regarding God’s hohness and other attributes, which we find 
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in a book on any religion, are not a sufficient warrant, in 
the examination of that religion. Further and fuller explo- 
ration is indispensable. We should consider all that there 
is in the book, and also what is there omitted, and likewise 
all that has legitimate connexion with its subject-matter* 
and then we are in a position to pass judgment on it. From 
the fact, with reference to the Systematists, that they admit as 
authorities the Vedas, the Puranas, Ac., it comes out, that, 
if the Nyaya and Vais'eshika do not, in express words, 
militate very greatly against the justice and holiness of God, 
it is not because the writei's on those schemes entertained fit 
and correct notions of the divine attributes, but simply because 
they did not dilate on those topics. Had they done so, they 
would have exhibited errors of every description. 

Again, if we search out what the Systematists teach con- 
cerning those things which man is to do, and those things 
which he is to foibear, and other points allied with relicrion 
we may learn what views they hold of God’s justice, and holi- 
ness, and other attributes. For, so strict is the connexion 
between morahty and theology, that any faults which are found 
in views about the former imply, of necessity, faults in the 
views held about the latter. Of morality grossly wrong ideas 
occur in the Vedas, the Puranas, and the rest; and, where 
these err, the Systems participate their errors. 

I shall,', moreover, show, in the se(juel, that the doctrines of the 
Systems, taken by themselves, touching virtue and vice, are 
signally faulty ; and, such being the case, from this ground 
also it results, that they^^ n^^^^ regards holiness and others 
of the divine attributes. 


According to the tenets of the Nydya and Vais'eshika, God 

can m no wise possess the attribute of merc^^ It being 

one of the dogmas of these systems, that no eflfeet can take 
ptee irrelatiyely to the works of souls, whatever a soul receives 
must be accounted a conseq^ of its works ; and, if it 



salvation, it earns salvation. It is 
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evident, that there is an exercise of mercy, when God bestows 
what has not been merited. The existence of such mercy is at 
variance, however, with the dogmas of the 17y%a, of the Vai- 
s'eshika, and of all the other Systems. 

Moi cover, since the Nyaya and Vais^eshika deny, that God 
made the world of His free will, but affirm, that He did so to 
lecjTiite souls, they altogether do away with the goodness which 
He evinced in creation. TV^lien we behold God^s world, on 
every side we perceive evidences of His wonderful goocbiess 
and bounly. In the first place, man, before he was created, 
was nothing ; but, in vouchsafing to him existence, and life, 
and the faculty of knowledge, how has God constituted him ca- 
pable of happiness ! Though, now in om' fallen state, it is ours 
to suffer much misery, still all our suffering, nay, death itself, 
is the fruit of our sin ; and we alone are to blame for it. Had 
man never sinned, his happiness, and especially that which, 
by reason of his rectitude of mind and purity of original 
nature, he would have enjoyed from knowing God, from de- 
votion^ and love to Him, and from communion with Him, 
would have surpassed description. TV^hen we behold the sun, 
the source of so much gladness and benefit, oi* the moon and 
the sidereal world, it seems, indeed, as though the goodness of 
the compassionate Author Of our being were holding converse 
with us in a bodily form. The very trees, which comfort and 
refresh us, and yield us their luscious fruitage, and the charm- 
ing mountains and rivers which embellish the earth, almost 
call upon us, with united voices, to give praise for the love 
and bountifulness of our merciful Father. But who could 
adequately depict the countless sources of happiness wliich 
God has created ? And each and all of them are manifested 
to us as tokens of His goodness, when we come to believe, that 
He fashioned the universe of His own free will, and from the 
bountifrdness of His nature. But the Vais'e- 

shikas, having est^^ it as a maxim, that all things are 
indebtM for to the works of souls, have over- 
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spread these glories with the blackness of gloom. And they 
have traiisfox*med God into a hard-natured huckster, who se- 
cures his pay from his customers, and sells his wares by rigid 
tale, weight, and measm’e. So much for the description of 
the Supreme Being which we meet within the two most 
reasonable of the Hindu Systems. 


CHAPTER 2. 

Examination of the Nyaya and Vais' esUka Tenets relative to the 
Soul ^ namely^ that it had no Eeyinniny that %t is jAXl^'pervad'^ 
iryj and that it takes Birth again and again. 

Numerous ai‘e the faults of the Hy^-a and Vais'eshika, even 
in their account of the soul. Souls they hold to have existed 
from eternity, and to be, each, diffused tlmoughout all space. 
I have already pointed out, that, if unoriginated existence be 
ascribed to any but God, His deity is impugned. I now pur- 
pose to consider the grounds on which souls are maintained, 
by the Hyaya and Vais'eshika, to have existed always, and to be 
diffused everywhere.” If we do not so believe, say the advo- 
cates of those systems, the soul must be perishable. As for 
existence from all duration, it is argued, that whatever had a 
beginning will have an end; as ajar, cloth, &c. ; and, there- 
fore, if a soul once began , to be, it will some time cease to 
be.*^ But I would ask, what foundation there is for the 
maxim, that all which has had a beginning shall have an end. 
Should it be replied, that the history of ajar, or the like, 
supphes fomidation for it, I rejoin, that what may be predi- 
cated of jars and such-like material things is not on that ac- 
count predicable of the soul; so great is them disparity. 
Moreovei, the origin, continuance, and termination of anv- 

^ TOafc the esteem to he the moat uoanswerable argam^ of the 

.soul consMered' 
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thing depend solely upon the will of God. If it pleased God, 
could He not, by His infinite might, preserve a jar for ever and 
ever ? By evidence* which I do not here adduce, it is establish- 
ed, that human souls are immortal ^ and so it is evident that it 
is the will of God, that they should be so. And can anything 
thwai't His power to do as He wills to do ? Can the aforesaid 
maxim of my opponents obstimct His infinite power ? It is a 
great mistake, in them, to take up a maxim gratuitously, and 
then to wish to fetter with it the whole world, nay, God hiniself, 
wh ether it be appropriate or inappropriate. 

As a proof of the maxim of the pandits, that whatever had 
a beginning must have an end, it is alleged, that every origi- 
nated substance is necessarily made up of parts, f and that the 
parts of anything thus constituted may come asmider, and so 
the thing some time perish. To this I have to say, as before, 
that all such suppositions are appHcable to material tilings 
alone ; and that the origination; continuance, and end of all 
things depend solely upon the will of God. 

That the soul is all-pervading must also be believed, say 
the pandits, if we would consider it to be indestructible, Ac- 

* It is not opportune, at this place, to indicate more distinctly than in this 
manner, the only certain warrant for believing in the soul's immortality, 
namely, the Holy Scripture. 

f Dharmar^ja DXkshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds this Ian- 
guage; -iT | 

Yedanta-pdTihha&hd, p. 3. ^^The internal organ is not without parts : being 
an originated substance, it is made up of parts.” 

BanTchya-pravacham-hkashy p. 35. And if it w^re 
acknowledged, that the soul is * limited V or finite^^ a jar and such other 

as is the case with these, it must possess the properties of 
having parts and of being destructihle, the result would be a tenet contra- 
^l<^^OXj t6 that of QUr BySt^.^* \ 

AnnamBhatta says, Sneaking of ether ^ r3f 1 
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cording to them, dimension is of three descriptions ; atomic 
intermediate, and infinite. Atomic dimensionjis the last 
degree of minuteness. Intermediate dimension is that of a jar 
of cloth, or of any originated substance whatsoever. How- 
ever great it may be, it has limits. Infinite dimension the 
third kind, is unlimited. It is this species of dimension wHch 
the pandits teach, belongs to God, to souls, to ether,* to time^ 
and to space; and whatever has this dimension is all-pervad- 
ing. F^her,^ according to them, tilings of atomic or of 
mfamte dimension are indestructible, but those of intermediate 
jnension cannot be indestructible, f A soul, then, to be in- 


TarTca-dipiM, MS., fol. 1,^erso. “As bemg, like the soul, all-pervadine 

* A characterization oi m,a will serve to show how inadequativelv it ■ 
represented by “ether.” In dimension, it is, as has been saidTnfi t • “ 

. So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, space I's’war, , a 

rc^usel7sZr'^Ercep7fori “■ 

vacuity. " it t° be one with 

In passing, this is, doubtless, the fifth element referred to in tl,» r ti • 

+ Vijndna Bhikshu says of the soul : WwrjnifrimiT^ 

I ^<^nTchya-pravachanaMd$h^ 35 

constituted of plvts, and, theL^T 

The following also refers to the soul : ^ jraTiiufrilwir. . wr 

5ra=I7m=nn«™J ^ 

M 8. »r„ . 1 . MS., 

V . ^ dimenflTnn rr -a 

emg uncternal, • W it were so, from 

- th. “• .t 

_ What IS meant is this. The works of the i’ ' 

able and inevitable. On the theor ^ assumed to be inaHen- 

works would miss of their effect 7hich h 77 

>-w. “ 
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destructible, must needs be, in size, either atomic or infinite. 
If it be tile fiist, tlien its (Qualities, as apprehension, will, <&c. , 
cannot be sulyect to immediate cognition ^ for there is another 
maxim, that the (][ualities of an atom — as, for instance, the 
colour or taste of earth in its atomic character, are incapa- 

ble of being so cognized. * It is, however, a fact of universal 
consciousness, that the carnalities of the soul are cognized imme- 
diatel^j' , and hence the pandits are compelled, on their prin- 
ciples, to regard the soul as of infinite dimension. The reply 
which I gave at the end of the last paragraph is equally appli- 
cable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself to the 
pandits, is this. “ If the soul be not all-pervading, but 
bounded by the body, it must vary in dimension as the body 
varies : and the same soul may, in one state of existence, in- 
form an ant; in another, a human being ; and, in a third, an 
elephant. Assuming the soul to be bounded by the body, it 
must be very minute in an ant ; and, when it passes into a 
man, or into an elephant, how can it discharge its functions ?-f 

SzddMnia-muktdvaH T JBiUiothe’ 

m Indica) Vol. IX., pp. 3)8, 39. Since the mind is atomic in dimension, 
and since grossnesa is essential in order to perception, if cognition, happiness, 
&c. had their seat in the mind, they would not be perceived, or immediately 
cognizedJ\ 

A further objection, and one more ordinarily urged, against the hypothe- 
tical notion, that the soul is of atomic bulk, will be found in the words of the 
S^nkhya and Vais'eshika writers adduced in the second note forward. 

+ S'ankara A'ch^rya, in the passage about to be cited, is writing against 
the Bauddhas, who, as he asserts, maintain, that the soul is commensurate 

with the body. gxt’t'CTJfff 

' ..Vi 

•.'J .S; ' 'S»; '' >».'■ S, 

iS'(hnra]ca-siifra~hhdshija j the MS. 

B 
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And liow can it take cognizance of -the sense of fueling tlirouo-h- 
out such a buDc? For it oannot <iilate so aj to fill ft.* 
must ^eonckde, consequently, tkat the soul increases and 
diminishes -with the increase aiicd diminntdoo. of the body. 
And since, thus, firom repeatedly increasing an.d diminishino- 
it undergoes alteration of constifaeait parts, it follows, that It 

must repeatedly be generated and deshojetli; ior to undergo 
such alteration is, according to the diaijajrikaas, to be generated 
after having been destroyed.” 

Mow, for my part, I repudiate the imtion of niGtempsychosis ; 
and so I might hold myself dispensesd laere* from returning 
answer to the pandits. Meverthelsss, I replyy fcc them ; since 
the objection just detailed will re car- ^Inutman being has, 
in infancy, a body of small size as compaxel. vwith what that 
body becomes subsequently. They sajir, ihen, that, on 
my view of the soul’s being bounded ley the Ibocly, it must be, 
that the small soul of the infant becomes a l arge soul in the 
full-grown man : for the small soul of a simllbiody could not 
take cognizance of the sense of feelirag, for instance, from 
head to foot of a body greatly augnaented in rnaignitude. f To 

«ot .It hand for reference. “ Siaoe bodies ro 

man sou!,— coextensive, xocoi-dhvj to the wilh tie human body — 

vere. by a special maturation of w-orks, to be bo* stneDephiant, it would fell 
short of filling the whole of an elephantia « b<tdy ; »a, i f born a bee, an 
apian body would be inadequate to contain it. <” 

* Yijnina Bhikshu and Annatn Bbatta argue n,fter fc najiner of the text, 
in opposition to the Yiew, that tlie soiilis atoimic. 

T’^^ftr^PTTW'^tnrfTft 

fofeovniS' f terewcia he no accounting 

lor cOonition, &c., -wlucb extend all over the l)od37-.'’ 

“ And it, 

ould result, that pleasure would not be perroeiwed thrauiglout the body ’> 

? tW X ^ 7 “^? A iu. romtinuatiou of his 

I ‘7 lbs .me objection ap- 
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this I say, that, though one holds the soul to be bounded by’ the 
body, still it does not follow of course, as an article of belief, 
that, in proportion as the body changes in size, so does the soul 
When a child begins to grow, the apprehension and other facul- 
ties of his soul increase in strength ; but it is not necessary 
to say, that his soul itself augments. And, when I allege, that 
the soul is bounded by the body, my meaaiing isnot, that its 
dimension tallies exactly with that of the body. I simp ly 
intend, that the soul does not reside beyond the body. As for 
its nature, that is most hard to understand ; and no one, in 
fact, can give a full description of it. That the soul takes 
cognizance of the sense of touch in all the parts of a body, 
small or great, is nothing difficult to it : for, in its operations, 
it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; and its power of apprehen- 
sion is more or less in proportion to the vigoin- of those organs. 
Thus, a man whose sight is impaii-ed sees ill; and, when it is 
improved, he sees better. In like manner, tact is apprehended 
tlirough the nerves ; and these increase with the body; and, 
through them, there is apprehension of tact throughout the 
parts of the body, whether it be small or great. 

The truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends our know- 
ledge, and does not lend itself to description. All that we 
know of the soul is, that it is something which possesses |ip)pre- 
hension, will, and other qualities. More than this we cannot 
alErm concerning it; as, for mstance, that, like earth, water, 
and other matexial substances, it has dimension and such- 
like qualities. Much, therefore, that is pi’edicable of a jar, 
of cloth, and of otheiMnaterial substances, is not to be predi- 
cated of the soul. Such, however, is the disposition of the 
pandits, that they refuse to consider what things are within the 
reach of our undei’standing, and what things lie beyond. 
They would fain take the visible and invisible, Grod and 
souls included, and measure them, and turn tliem round and 

plies even to i5Ae case ^ a state of existence taken by iXseif, in its several tstages 
o/oMldhood, middle age, and senescence. ’ 
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oyer, and piy into them, and at last e'et their enn,,.) . • , 

dities inside their fist. To their minds, if one is to -n 

thing, one should know everything: okorwile it " 

hno^y nothing. And so they vvander on in the mide "" 
vain inquiry. I would remind thom f i j-i ^ ^^Jeiness of 

soul of what sort soever, its origin, duration, and end are in sub 

ordination to the will of God; and, therefore, if God fin 

good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can in no i ' • ^ 
destruction. ’ " "" ^neur 

But the weightiest reason, in the estimation of the pandits 

foUows. First, they argue, that the doctrine of metemnfkl • 
must be accepted. » Otherwis,. tl.n • x ^ 

and cruelty must utlaoli to a,,l p "f 

looting „L .j o ‘ ”, , ooooiofe in not 

•nd L t ■""■■o fuvom-, 

5 in SOlllG a lurrli rrirvT- 1 ui 

lower. Cruelty i« o^^iers a 

- « hus iL comment: T ”T 

rdTs:t''f X f »« “e'lrti: 

, nd afflicted witli poverty : and what is the reason that n 1 

has ordered it thus ? Again, almost all men J 

misfortune • and whnt +i ^ and 

‘-uuc, ana what is the cause of this? Tt ;= , 

to say,, it is the <jmo +i x i , hot enough 

w Js me sins that have been xi 

state of existence ; for it is mattor . f ^ 

grievous offender has great poker 1 a 

a man whose conduct is observaMv ^ 

with poverty and pain. And what A oppressed 

to infants and beasts? Consciously respect 

the doctrine of the transmiyratL k/+i maintain 

all these difficulties. We crni”^ ther xf * a-hd so remove 
bad man to be powerful and in komfoifoto^fh’ '^ben we see a 
eminently virtuous in a former state k ® 
reapmg the reward of his virtue q— 

iffer more than ' when we see a 

r hiore than ordma.ry affliction, we are able to 
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aifiririj that, in a former state of existence lie was eminently 
sinful, and is now receiving retribution for Ms sin. And, in 
like manner, infants and beasts undergo punishment for the 
offences of which, in a prior birth, they were guilty. A 
single former state of being will not suffice, however ; as the 
good and evil experienced therein must likewise be accounted 
for by the works of a birth that preceded. Moreover, the 
getting a body is also a consequence of works and, therefore, 
as often as a soul is invested in a body, antecedent works 
must be postulated in connexion with it. We hold, therefore, 
that the vicissitude of works and births, the alternate produc- 
tion of each from the other, has been going on from time 
without beginning.” 

I reply, that, neither by this reasoning can the soul be proved 
never to have originated. Even if I admitted the truth of what 
you have alleged touching the present felicity of some bad men, 
&c. &c., and metempsychosis as an explanation thereof, still 
I should not feel myself under any compulsion to argue, that 
souls have always existed, and that birth and death have had 
place from a foregone eternity. The difficulties above mention- 
ed would all be repelled, if it were maintained, that, in the 
beginning, souls were created by Glod; originally in a state of 
happiness, but condemned, by reason of sin, to repeated, embo- 
diment. Blit to say, as you do, that works must be taken to 
have been done prior to the body, — for that the having a body 
is the consequence of works, —is in the last degree unreason- 
able. Yomr maxim, that every effect must have for its cause the 



^ ^ I Tattwa-kaumudi, p. 43. ^VFor 

this obtaining is <iue to laerifc and the like, as canaes. 

Os 

I Nydyd^Him-^nUiy p. 160. 

The production^ of ' thaty e., of the body, is owing to the aid^ or co- 
operation, of merit and demerit, f the JEhiit of fbredone’ s 
harm, &c.’^ '' ■ ■ ■ 
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works of souls, I W previously exploded : for effects follow 
rom the free will of God. But the pandits say, that the 
tody » intrmsioily a„ ab.de or site of misety.. L here b 

' miseries enume- 

rated by the Naiy^yikas, this is one. If, then, God invests a 

My rTnti t?;rTf He does injustice. 

mleit o T \ intrinsically, an abode of 

misery. On the contrary, not a little happiness is derived 

y^ means of it ; and, as for tlie pain caused by the body 
owmg to Illness &c., it is in the power of God to remove d’ 
If He so willed, He might preserve us constaiitlv 7l 

reasoning 

points than His existence, they lem to figS^thltT'' 

and, as it were refer nil \h- . , ^ 

, «,o wcie, rerer aU things to a law of chan/ar. ■r’ j.i. 

ground of tbair doctrine, that miser, incrit.hl 

fto body, is, that they everywhere ^ ““TI’™ 

uud hence they infer, ft. t ^H' b 

panied and foa+ Pin * nature to be so aceom- 

like manner do they err in their otherwise. In 

has had a beginnino- can be ind 7^7’ nothing which 

be mide e, i , 1 ^ ^ nidestructible. Thus to think will 

oe made out to be proper, when we • , , 

coui'se of nature is fort, T convinced, that the 

however God L ^’^bject to somUlind law. 

spring from His will sTrarth’*^^ of nature, all things 

wins them to be so ; and fe theT He’ ’ 

imperishable. In like rnanner ^®^on, other things are 

’ suffer misery, because 
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it has been decreed fit, in His unfathomable and incomprehen- 
sible oomisel, that thus it should be. If He thought good, it 
would not be at all difficult for Him to cause, that, though clothed 

with bodies, we should constantly remain happy. Indeed, it' 

is manifest, from the true Word of God, that, when man was 
in a state of sinlessness, he was entirely exempt from misery, 
Heither did sickness, nor sorrow, nor death befal him : nay, 
the body was, to him, a door to many feHcities. Only since 
he became a sinner has he been subject to the countless griefs 
of the soul and of the body. Earth, water, air, and all other 
external objects, were, in the beginning, sources, to him, of 
happiness only, and afterwards became sources of misery. 
The doctrine, therefore, of the pandits, that to abide in the 
body is intrinsically misery, is in every wise erroneous. 

The refutation which I have detailed, of, the notion of an * 
unoriginated succession of works and births of souls, has pro- 
ceeded on grounds maintained by my opponents. For, as re- 
gards myself, I reject the doctrine of metempsychosis ; and I 
account as inadequate all the reasons that they bring forward 
in support of it.^ With respect to the first defect which, accord- 
ing to them, has place, if metempsychosis be rejected, namely, 
partiality in God, I reply thus. If you simply mean, that 
He has not bestowed upon all men equality of rank andhappi- 
ness, your objection has no weight with me : since I hold, that it 



^ 1 bis argument against the metempsycHoais, however drawn out, will 
not seem to be gratuitously diSPuse, if one but takes these three facts into consi- 
deration : first, that the doctrine here impeached is all but ineradicably rooted in 
the mind of very pandit ; secondly, that, in the estimation of the pandits, any 
religious economy which does not acknowledge it is almost self-evidently false 
in its very fi-rst principles ; and thirdly, and by way of consequence, that the 
rejection of it by Christianity is, to them; a well-nigh insuperable obstacle to 
their acceptance of the Gospel. The writer, in, here combating a favourite and 
fundahiental dogma, has, with his best thought and diligence, selected and 
marshalled his reasons in such a manner as is, he apprehends, best calcu- 
lated to impress the minds of his erring countrymen, and to win them towards 
the truth. 
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ras to show foiUi His all-suffloieiit sttribaies, that G„d 
the wM; aad tat He creates souls teespeotiaely of 

creation. For instance, there are souls of one 
kmd, in the form of angels, who surpass man, by far, in rank 
majesty, wisdom, power, and other particulars. Inferfi 
0 them IS man; and, again, below him ai-e other crea 
mes, such as beasts. These viu-ieties we hiow of: but who 
shaU sj how many more different grades there may not be 
m Gods vast universe? Again, there are distinct orfers of 
anpls; and of mankind also the ranks are numerous All 
alike are the creation of God’s free will - and if TTro l ’ • 

. high pWe to tote, „duhuo.hlo ph.; to ’ouota^If 
. ouo a datm on Hint ? If ,c, who were once notlhC W 

lom God s mere mercy. And can this mercy become inius- 
ice, from His giving another more than He gives me ? If Inv 

rij:rtodTTrx’";:r"“’"“‘^^ 

-peot to ^othen pot do.; 1,^^' Zll tT. 

to to no W ? Does ho ptov-e Umself nnjuat ? 1 1 

mil’ if h corrupted by sin, almost any 

t^i ff .he sees that others are favom-ed beyond himself, takes 

from the fact tbnt 1-,- + ® Wuess arises 

ground for it TK. • corrupt; and there is no right 

ground foi It. There is no injustice, then, in givhm less to 

one. «d more to anofter. If, Meed, all hai a ilSm to r^M 

eemallf, there woM be injuaHce. Ho one, hov^r hr»! 

claim upon God. ‘^'^wevei, nas any 

Hoof you may say, that, though there is no iniustiee in 

or great powei on another, yet is there not iniT.c+;„ • - 

^^n ^tultoue.,, ^d C: manplr:: rS'm: ^p7 

ow mmy „ep miserable 1 As for infimts md 
■ do not they snffer mnch 
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affliction? Piayj Iiow are these things to be aecoiiiited for? 
I leply. Without cloubt^ the fruit of sin is misery 5 and^ as 
all men aie sinners, it is meet, that, being so, they should be 
miserable. There are some men whom we call good ; but 
in the sight of Grod, they are all guilty i for Grod and man be- 
hold things under very different aspects. From sin, the dis- 
cernment of man has become blunted i and the heinousness of 
sin is not altogether clear to him. Some men are called good, 
simi^ly because they are better than most others. And yet 
theie is not, in all the world, even one man whose heart and 
nature are undefiled by sin. Those, therefore, whom we call 
good are, before a most holy Grod, guilty, and deserving of 
punishment. 

Moreover, mark, that this world is not man’s place of judg- 
ment. Full judgment will not be till after death ; and not 
till then will each receive exact and complete requital for his 
deeds. The present world, like a school, is a place where 
man is disciplined ; and the happiness or misery which we 
here experience is not always by way of requital, or, when so, 
proportioned to our actions. In most cases, Grod sends hap- 
piness and misery to men, as being calculated for their good i 
but, to us, it is impossible to decide what is for any one’s good, 
or the reverse. For none of us caii know another’s heart and 
nature, and his history, past, present, and future, and the even- 
tual result of his happiness or misery. Should we, then, pro- 
nounce all misery in this world to be evil, we should err greatly. 
We ought, rather, to consider misery to be sent to us, in this 
world, by Grod, in mercy, for our warning, that we may turn 
to Him, mid so escape futo punishment. Therefore, to en- 
tertain doubt as to Grod’s justice, because of the distresses of this 
world, is most rash. If a man has been blindly walking 
in the path of has his heart opened by some great calamity, 

and takes warning, repents,^ a^^^^ Gfod, must he not 

■ look upon a great blessing from God ; and 

will lie not praise God for it all hk 
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Aiid do hot suppose, that men of proper life and of amiable 
disposition have no need of the discipline which is furnished bv 
misery. They too commit many a:x ex-ror, and have ml a 
defect. And often it so occurs, that he who is a chosen ser- 
vant of God is especially visited with affliction, not for pun- 
ishment, but to the end, that he may be tried, like gold, in the 
crucible of misery, and thereby be purified. Wliat foUy, then 
to let the idea of evil be suggested, whenever one heis the 

name of misery, and, with one’s feeble intellect, to decide as 
to its hidden causes ! 

It is often wondered, why, if there was no former state of 
existence, some persons are bom blind, and others ai-e born 
lame. God has made many men thus, while he has made 
many of whole body. And it is asked, whether there be not 
- partiality in this. But what are we, to attempt to find out the 
secret comisel of God! Can we learn the heart, and nature, 
aiickaJl the external and internal condition of another ? Who 
shall say what good may not accrue to the immortal souls of 
e lame and bhnd, from their few days of misery ? It is veiy 

mmediffl miseries for the eternal benefit of our souls, still, so 
atuated are we wfth sin, that most of us retuse to take 
wammg om om misery, and to repent of our sins, and to 

dealing it'i however. As for God’s 

bonlr -written even in one of the 

IMe a1 n!l r ? ^ by 

httle and httle do I take away the riches” ?* 

n rematos for me to speak of the mUexy of mtafe 

I woidH t a strict logical argument^ 

I svooH ai the Hmdu: Is it cmtah., that tie suffLo 

sods can ha™ no jnst canse tat their offenws? Wien a 
■nan eomnnts a great state-crime, the king has him execnted. 
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This halfioonplet is from ii^s mdgamm^purhicc,X., 88,8 
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and confiscates lus property. As a eonsequeneej and even 
tliongli they may have taken no part m the crime, his childi^en 
and household are involved in extreme distress. But does 
any one, for tliis, call the king unjust? Or take this case. 
The king s subjects ai’e in every way loyal, and their sovereign 
is perfectly satisfied with them. But an enemy comes to 
attack him. He orders his people to give him their aid ; and 
thousands of them suffer greatly, or are slain, and that, al- 
though they have not offended agamst their lord, but, on the 
contrary, have always obeyed him. How tell me, whether 
the king did any injustice in sending them to war. Take a 
third illustration. A king entrusted his son to a pandit, to be 
instructed. The pandit was very learned and expert; and 
the prince, on his part, was of a good disposition, laborious, 
and heedful of his teacher’s directions. The teacher initiated 
him in every branch of learning. When the prince became 
a thorough scholar, the pandit took him to the king, whom he 
addressed as follows : Sire, T have taught your son all things 
but one. That one thing is most necessary, in my opinion ; 
but I cannot teach it to him, till I have your promise of par- 
don.” Why do you speak thus ?” replied the king. In 
securing your services, I count myself most fortmiate ; and I 
made over my son to you ; and I am sure, that whatever you 
propose to do must be for his good.” Very well,” said the 
pandit : let a horse be saddled.” When the horse was 
brought, the pandit mounted, and called out to the prince. 
The prince drew near ; upon which the pandit laid his whip 
over him smartly, and spurred on his horse, telling the prince 
to run along with him. The king, seeing this, was at his 
wits’ ends, hastened after the pandit, and begged him to tell 
what it all meant. The pandit reined in his horse, and thus 
made answer : Pardon me, Sire, for what I have done. I 
wish only good to your son ; and, in my^^o^^ was most 

necessary to teach now taught him. 

For he is a prince ; and he waB altogether ignorant of the pain 
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of being beaten and of violent exertion. He knew it only by 
name, as he had never tasted it. On coming to the throne 
how could he have realized the sufferings of others ; and if 

any one offended, how, when awarding punishment to him 

could the thought have presented itself to his mind, of lean- 
ing to tenderness and to mercy? These attributes ’ai-e, how- 
ever, necessary to a good king; and what I have done was 
done with a view that he might not be without them.” How 
obseiwe, that the prince had done no wrong in his relations 
with the pandit; and yet no one would charge the pandit 
with doing injustice in occasioning him pain. And, if a fool- 
ish man, ignorant of the pandit’s motive, on seehm- this 
strange scene from a distance, had said to himself, thatoeither 
t ie prince must have been guilty of some grave fault, or else 
the pandit was most unjust, what rashness and want of con- 
sideration would such an inference have manifested ! But do 
not understand me to mean, that the actions of the kino- and 
of the teacher, m these illustoations, afford exact parallels to 
le 0 Q-od; or that the subjects, whose misery was 
caused by their Idng, and the situation of the prince, are al- 
together hke the condition of infants and beasts ; or that the 
frmt of the misery of them all is of the same chai-acter. I 
pray you not thus to misapprehend me : for it often happens, in 
conteoversy, that, from not seizing the drift of one’s opponiit, 

ffom him, otherwise than as he intend- 
ed them, ^ and then blames him for opinions which he does 

tharmwSs- Understand, 

when 1 "rt being an established fact, thaV 
ces aW Tfl, i' it must be referred to his offen- 

his Bnffering, and admits of no other 
e^Ianation. I have only wished to show the baselessness of 
tius your maxim. Tim inference of a former state of e^st- 

ence, m die case of children fr’om oKaoiir; at. 1. xi 
rienr.o • v^cuen, dom observing, diat they expo- 
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if tlic maxim is sliown to be false, tlic inference built ui>on it 
is so likewise. As for the illustrations of the king and pan- 
dit, perhaps you will allege, that they do not go to disprove your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin : inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to your system, the persons who, though they had not 
offended against the king and the pandit, suffered pain from 
them, received therein the retribution of sins done in a former 
birth ; and so their offences are made out to have been the 
cause of their pain, and your maxim stands intact. I have 
to reply, that you have not exactly taken in the intent of my 
illustrations. If the persons in question had sinned in a for- 
mer birth, they must have been offenders in the sight of God. 
What I meant was, that they had not offended against the 
Idng and the pandit; and yet the Idng and the pandit, 
though bringing suffering on them, cannot be called unjust. 
If there could be no proper reason, other than ojSfences 
against the causers of suffering, for causing suffering to others, 
the king and the pandit were certainly unjust. When any 
one, without due cause, brings about the death of anothei', 
even then, suitably to your view, he who dies reaps, in 
his death, the fruit of the sins of a foregone birth: and is 
the person who took his life, on that account guiltless ? In 
conclusion, my illustrations certainly prove, that there may he 
an adequate cause, other than offences against him who inflicts 
suffering, to which suffering may be referred; and, by con- 
sequence, your maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishment which every evil-doer 
must suffer in the world to come, that maxim is, mdeed, coi’- 
rect ; but there is no satisfactory and convincing proof of it with 
I'efereiice to the frivolous dist^^ we suffer in this tran- 
sitory life. Be assured, also, that the sufierings of infants and 
beasts, though onlooker they seem terrible, are very 

trivial in eomparisdn with^ of fiill conscious- 

ness ; for we know, with certainly, & the less the consci- 
ousnessj die less the fact, very likely a father and 
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mother, when they see their infant in pain, suffer more than 

the infant itself. As for its pain, though we may see no fruit 

coming from it now, still yon may be sure, that aod sent it 

for some most good and salutary end ; such an end, that, when 

1 becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery from 

tie pain IS of , no account whatever, as weighed against the 
consequent benefit. 

Again, we learn, from the trae Word of God tint +ha 
chief and primary cause of the entrance of pain into tliis world 
was sin rand that all misery has immediate or mediate 
connexim wit^ man’s bad deeds, or with his evil natm-e 
which IS the seed of ill-doing. Nevertheless, I affirm' 
that, so deep and so far transcending understanding ai-e tlie 
ways of Almighty God, and in such a manner does He in 
His inscrutable wisdom, educe vai’ious results from every 
single thing He does, that, assuredly, we cannot say, when 

a soul recmves paiii in this world, that such pain can tve no 

just cause but in the sin that soul has committed. Many and 
many a just cause may it have, of which our feeble u^der- 
sffinchng can W nothing. How hasty is it, therefore, forus 
when we contemplate the sufferings of beasts, or of clfrldren; 

thattheThirr^''*''^?- minds, forthwith, 

that ffiey had a former birth, and that they were then guilfy of 

1 . To establish such strange doctrines, satisfactory and 

convincing evidence is necessai-y. It is manifest, -that me- 
tempsychosis IS most improbable. Hindus, because they have 
constantly heard of it from their childhood, look upon it as 

i^ahlm Stin, ffireaIi^,itis exceedin;Vi^ 

it does not deserve instant credit, that we have been in exist- 
ence, times mnumerable, and from duration without begin- 

niiig, as gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, eats, monkL 

mice, ncorpions, and centipedes. What scenes we must have 

passedffhrough, of which we have not, now, even the faintest 

ave forgot many eiroumstaiioM of our clUdhood md idole- 
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seence^ so we have forgot the circumstances of our former 
bii'thsj I would ask^ whether, in those so many births, we 
were always like children. Moreover, though we forget 
many things that passed in our adolescence, there are thou- 
sands of other things, belonging to that stage of life, which 
remain in our memories all our lives long. Should it be re- 
plied, that, not altogether inconceivably, at the time of each new 
birth, we must forget the transactions of the former bii^th, I 
assent. But there are many things that are not altogether im- 
possible, which, yet, we are unable at once to believe. Is it 
wholly impossible, that wings should sprout out of an elephant, 
and that he should soar up into the clouds ? At the same time, 
if a!ny one should come and tell us, that he had seen such a 
thing, we should scarcely credit him off hand. Only on his 
producing the most indubitable evidence of the truth of what 
he was asserting, should we believe him ; not otherwise. For, 
in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we require strong proof 
of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis is in the highest degree 
improbable, and is supported by no satisfactoxy and convincing 
evidence, I cannot accept it ; your maxim, that suffeiing presup- 
poses sin, and cannot else be accounted for, being altogether 
impotent. In my foiegoing illustrations I have shown, that 
suffeiung may have other just causes. Considei', too, that the 
king and the pandit, in those illustrations, are infinitely sm’- 
passed, by the Deity, in amplitude and profundity of counsel. 
Where thei’e is one i*eason to justify an act of a king, who 
can say how many there may not be to justify any one act of 
God? Oan you, indeed, fiixd out the whole mind of God, and 
say, with assurance, in respect of any particular, that such 
or such is the cause of it, and that it can have no other cause ? 
Countless ai’e the things in this woidd, of which we cannot in 
the least discover the purpose : and wiU you therefore conclude, 
that they exist without a pi^ can teU the bounds 

of God’s wide and complicated universe ? And^ as 
merable things which constitute it, who can point out the hid- 
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den cause of each, or its result, or its Countless relations to 
other tlungs ? God, keeping in view all this, created the whole 
and controls it. Of this whole we see but a very small pertion 
of a pa,-t ; and yet, when anything in it seems otherwise than 
suits us, we begm to raise objections to it. But God who 
beholds ah, and who knows how everything in it relates to 

quences wiU finally flow from all things taJmn collectively 

knows, that whatever He has made is in every wise good, and 
IS assigned to its proper place. 

When a cultivator casts his precious seed into the 'dust 
and presses it down, if a foolish man were to ask him why he 

Me, and he would see, that tlie seed had not been destroyed, 
but wodd turn to great profit? Be advised, that, in like man 

rnr!slt for some most excellent end. 

ngs seem to us to be reversed, and others to be useless and 
wrong. The laws by which God governs the world’ and 
a» KMom for them, me „ deep, ta not only « hutZt 
he mgela, stand confounded before them. Ihe foundations 
a eonnsel ha.e been laid time drat Imd no begi^T 

W, however, of a surety, that aU tilings will conspire to 

a final result, such as shall make manifest Eis ll ! 
2-lorv mid ■R't-n 0,,,,. 1 1 uieimicst jiis supereminent 

ut the pandits do not take these things into their consi 
deration. All the actions and plans of Cnd !p x 
if they were those of a man TW™ ^ “ 

counsels and the ways of God arp f.. k T ’ * ' 

standing, -so far beind it x I beyond our under- 
never find them out ^ Hn *’ may, we can 

W-s wmld, things' P^t'cTpnJe^rflt* wetoT;^ 
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thing by tlieir OAvn poor judgment ; and hence they arbiti’arily 
postulate.maxims and dogmas. In this lies the root of all their 
errors. Be persuaded, I entreat you, to quit this most faulty 
method. If you learn the right method, you shall never o-b 
astray. Wlien you have to reason on any mdtter pertaining 
to God, first of all Consider what things are within the scope 
of our understanding; and reason on them alone. As for 
what ti'anscends om- understanding, to be silent reo-ardino- it 
is a token of wisdom. , Who knows but God has kept back finm 
us the causes of many things in His creation, expressly with a 
view to teach us humility, and to discipline our faith in Him ? 
Indeed, a chief mark of piety is this : that, though many tiiino-s 
relating to God seem to us not only to have no obvious causM 
but even— such is om- short sight— to be improper, we should 
yet bow our heads, and confess, with unwavering faith, that 
they are all most excellent and right. In so doing, om- humility 
and the firmness of our faith are put to the test. When a given 
thing referred to God, we must first ascertain, whether it be 
correctly so referred : if correctly, of course om- humble belief 
in it is justified. Such belief is not, however, binding upon 
us with regard to what is written of God in your Vedas and 
Puranas ; for it is not proved, that what is there said of God 
belongs to Him. On tlie contrary, thousands of proofs render 
it most indubitable, that those books were the invention-of men. 
Whatever things we see before us in God’s creation — ^the 
sufiferings of children, for instance,— are from God, without 
doubt; aard these, as I have said, we are to believe, with 
humility, to be most excellent and right. 

The Naiydyika dogma of the existence of the soul from eter- 
nity appears, further, as a great error, in that it detracts from * 
the real relation in which the soul stands to God, and fi-om 
the consequent duties which it owes to God. If I believe, that 
Grod created botli my soul and body, and that my continnanee 
in lifej w are from I mus^ regard 

Him as liaviiig complete aiitbority over me; and it is seen to 
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be my duty to love and to lionotu' Him with all my soul and 
strength, and to remain entirely His. But, if a man believes 
that his soul is self-existent, and that whatever he receives 
from God is the fruit of bis own works, he must consider God’s 
authority over his soul to be very partial ; and, as a result 
the duty of his soul to love and to honour God must likewise 
be partial. 


CHAPTER 3. 

Emmination of the Cause, laid down in the Nyaya, Vais' eshi- 
ha, and the other Systems, of the Wretchedness of the 
Soul, that is, its Eondaye, and the Mieans of escaping there- 
from; a Succinct Descriptmi of the True Nature of Virtue 

and Vice; and a Criticism of the Views of the Systematists 
touehhig ViHue and Vice, their Consequences, ^-c. 

Now, other things with which we ought to acquaiit our- 
selves are, the wretchedness of the soul, the cause of this 
wretchedness, and the means of getting rid of it. On these 
topics there are veiy many errors in what we find in the 

^ ? j ' others among the Systems. All 

the Systematists concede, that all men are wretched ; their 
wretchedness insisting in metempsychosis and the resultant 
suffermg. It is not this, in my belief, that constitutes man’s 
vwetehedness : and yet his real wretchedness is far r^ore ter- 
rible than any of that nature. But this point 1 will not pur- 
sue. Let me ask the Systematists, what is the cause of hu- 
man wretchedness. They allege, that i,t is misapprehension, 
—the identifying oneself with one’s body and so forth. And, 
if I wish to Imow what harm, in their opinion, comes of 
this,^ they tell me, that the identifying the body with the soul 
originates desire and aversion, from which spring good and 
evil worbs^ whence ai-ise merit and demerit, to reap the fruits 






alelij sappiness, 
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and misery : and that such is human wretchedness. All this 
wretchedness they think the soul can escape from, and then 
be liberated, on its coming to know itself to be diverse from 
the body, &c. A full account of this has been given in the 
second chapter of the first section. All the dogmas of the 

rw • * 1 • • - ^ 

Systematists on this topic contain grave errors ; and I shall 
consider those dogmas, one by one, in the present chapter. 
The matter before us, I implore the reader to remember, is 
most concerning. It is to the salvation of our priceless souls 
that it relates ; and it should be pondered with freedom from 
partiality, and with patience and fixedness of attention. 

There must be very few who regard the body and soul as 
altogether one. In general, men know and believe, that the 
soul, which is intelligent, and the body, which is unintelligent, 
are of different substances. All men, however, you declare, 
in saying I am dark,” or I am fair,” evidence, that they 
labour mider misapprehension. I reply, that such locutions 
do not. betoken misapprehension. For, though the soul and 
the body are different as to substance, yet Grod has established 
so close a connexion between them, that, as it were, the two 
make up one, and we call both together man. When, there- 
fore, a man says “I,” he does not mean his soul only ; nor 
does he mean liis body only ; but the two. He may predicate 
of Hmself things which pertain solely to the body, as when 
he says I am dark, or fair;” and so of tilings which belong 
only to the soul, as when he says I am conscious, or igno- 
rant but this does n‘ot prove him unaware, that his soul is 
distinct from his body^ It is true, that a man sometimes 
seems to identify his wealth, or the like, with himself, and, 
when he loses his property, says, I am lost.” But does 
any one really believe, that a man who so expresses himself 
actually regards his property as one with his soul Pf And 



The sense of tIi« oHgiaal lias here been preserved at the cost of oompro- 


mising idiom. 

t It is singular, that the pandits adduce locutions similar to those in the 
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again, since, of t]ie body and soul, the soul is chief and th, 
moie excellent a man sometimes speaks as though he we« 
sold only, as when he says “my body ” oi- “ T d uV 

“ ‘d ““Hoi.” 

wo,_. “rrtTr 

wretchedness. ™ 
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tte intuition of the soul’s Beparatenes^wtl fa i®. that 

effect of extirpating desire and aversion r” “'® and so forth, has the 
S®e pp. 25 of conducing to emancipation. 
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clcai to liG will assui'Gclly grow averse from both virtue 
and vice, and will estrange himself equally from good works 
and from evil. I reply, that the expectation of his doing so 
is vain. As I have said already, the generality of men know, 
that the soul Js distinct from the body. Interrogate even a 
very ignorant man, and he will tell you, that he looks to re- 
ceiving, after death, the fruit of his deeds. But does this 
prospect keep him from good and evil works? Berliaps you 
will say, that the ignorant are, indeed, informed about this 
matter, but do not seriously reflect upon it; and hence 
they do not rid themselves of desire and aversion. If, never- 
theless, they received instruction, and meditated on the sub- 
ject, why would they not so rid themselves ? To this I have 
to say, that it becomes evident, if we^ thorouglily study the 
condition of human natxu’e, that no labour such as you have 
spoken of is enough to root out desire and aversion altogether. 
And here I must observe, that, to count both good works 
and evil works a cause of bondage is, to my mind, wholly 
wrong. A little further on I shall expose the error of the 
pandits on this point. As for evil works, they are really a 
cause of bondage. Most necessary is it to avoid them ; and 
even the consideration of the futime punisliment which they 
entail ought to * induce men to avoid them. But, alas ! so 
corrupt is the nature of man, that, let him reflect however 
much, yet he cannot, on that account, abandon bad works 
entirely. Your solicitude to shun good works is quite super- 
fluous ; for, so corrupt is the nature of man, that, let his works 
be ever so good, still there cleaves to them much of evil and 
imperfection; and he is incapable of a single good work 
wrought with purity of body, speech, and heart. For good 
works a man may receive praise from his fellow-merr ; but, in 
the sight of God, who knows everything without and within, 
these very works are tainted with evih Enow, tlien, that 
miserable man of himself forbears good works: there is no 
need oB pointing out the way to avoid them. But to escape 
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from evil works is imimssible by any human device. Suppose 
that one avoids practical theft, murder, adultery, contention in- 
justice, and so forth ; yet is this the avoidance of all evil works? 
Not at all. The whole duty of man consists in two things ; 
to love God with all his heart, soul, and strength ; and to love 
his fellow-men as he loves himself To do contrariwise, or to 
do less, is sin. He who does his whole duty must never offend 
in either of the two things I have specified. And who can 
thus never offend ? Most men are unaware of their secret faults 
which lie hidden from them ; and, on the ground of certain 
visible good works, they hug themselves on their goodness. 
But, if a man habitually explores, wjth the lamp of discrimi- 
nation, that gloomy crypt,, the dark dungeon of his heai’t 
and looks into all the corners, and weighs all his thouo-lits 
words, and deeds, he perceives, all too plainly, that he is aXile' 
fallen, weak, and helpless sinnei-. Countless are the instances 
of secret pride, hypocrisy, deceit, selfishness, and other ble- 
mishes, not to^ be described, that he wffl discover*in himself; 
and the conviction will be forced upon him, that he does not 
love God as he ought. Such is the state of man. And be 
assured, that no man will be saved by right apprehension, or by 
works, but only by the free grace of God, the means of ob- 
taining which are indicated in the real Word of God. 

Apm, you yourselves acknowledge, that even he who has 
attained to fulness of right aiiprehension, — ^whom you call 
saved-in-life,— goes on, so long as he is in the body, doing 
good and bad works : for you hold, that the accumulated 

works, of the rightly apprehensive man ai-e destroyed, and 
that his cm-rent works are inoperative. By this it is proved 
that he does works which, but for his right apprehension’ 
woidd have produced merit and demerit, -that is to say, good 
works and bad. How, then, is it established, that misappre- 
hension is the cause of all works ? And what turns out to be 
the difference between a man of right apprehension and one 
0 TOong apprehension ? You may allege, tliat there is this 
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clifipGiGiicPj ijliSjt tliG ^ood snid gviI woi*ks Of IliG iiiisn<pprG“ 
hGnsive man serve to fetter him, and that the rightly appre- 
hensive man cannot be fettered by his works. The fallacy 
of this I shall lay bare in due course. 

Another, and a greater, error on this point, into which the 
Systematists fall, is, in saying that vii-tue itself entlu-als the 
soul. Vice does so, to be sure ; but how can virtue ? The fact 
is, that the Systematists do not understand aright the nature 
of virtue and that of vicej and on tins aceomrt they go astray 
so variously. This being the case, I shall first briefly set forth 

the true nature of virtue and that of vice, and tiien treat of the 
errors just adverted to. 

Glod Cl Gated man a moral creature 5 capable of knowing 
Grod, and his own relations to Grod and the world ; and capa- 
ble of honouring and of loving God, his Creator and Lord, 
and of discharging his duties towards liis fellow-creatures. 
And tliis capacity also he possesses, of knowing, that to do 
these things is right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By 
a moral creature I mean one who answers this description. 
And now understand, that, man being a moral creature, 
certain things, in respect of his rank and nature, are, of them- 
selves, binding on him ; such as devotion, justice, truth, com- 
passion, and the like ; while other things are, of themselves, 
wrong for him; such as atheism, injury to others, uncom- 
passion, falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter are vice. Now, God, in His essential character, 
is good and just. Consequently, any action proper for mqn 
is, in itself, pleasing to Him ; and any that is improper is dis- 
pleasing to Him: and, inasmuch as He is just by nature. He 
must show favour to the virtuous, and award punishment to 
the wicked. 

■Three points are to be kept in view. First : God has not 
established, without cause and at hap-hazard, the distinction 
between virtue and viee ; but He has fixed that to be virtue, 
which is binding on men with respect to their nature and rank, 
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- and timt to be vice, which is wrong for them. Henee in 
no cn-cmnstances is it right for man to commit sin ; and in’ n 
circumstances is it wrong, or mmecessirv in. l • . i 
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placOy it is fugacious : since whatever has a beginning must 
have an end ; and the fruit of virtue, like other things that 
have not always existed, must pass away. When a man ob- 
tains happiness, he is happy ; but, when the happiness comes to 
a period, there supervenes misery: and so happiness itself 
amounts to misery. In the second place, there is inequality 
in the fruit of virtue ; that is to say, he whose virtue is incon- 
siderable is meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is more 
abundant receives a larger recompense. The former must re- 
pine at seeing the latter; and thus his very happiness makes 
him wretched. In this way all happiness whatsoever partakes 
of the character of misery ; and hence, to be freed from both, 
and to become insensible, is the most transcendent aspiration of 
humanity. 

But how erroneous is all this ! Grod, I have shown, has ap- 
pointed those things to be good works, which, in respect of the 
nature of man, are incumbent on him, and, for forbearing 
to do which, man, in the eye of justice, deserves punishment. 
Can, then, the fruit of those works which are incumbent on 
man, ever be evil ? In yoxu’ opinion, since the wish for the 
fruit of good works, happiness, misbeseems a man of pru- 
dence, that fruit is an evil. Again, since you maintain, that 
the true well-being of the soul consists in its parting with appre- 
hension and will, and in becoming insensible, you ought rather 
to consider this state to be the fruit of virtue. Herein you have 
exactly inverted things. What! has Grod enacted the law of 
virtue and vice after the manner of a net, with no reason but 
to entangle souls in it, like so many birds, and to divert Him- 
self withal ? Has He fixed at random, that some works are 
bad, and that others are good, so that souls may sometimes be 
entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in the other? But, 
if Grod, simply because of His just and excellent nature, 
has established those works to be virtuous, which, in respect 
of the nature of the soul, are incumbent on it, will not He — 
a sea of mercy and goodness, and WIio, as the Father of 

u 
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nothing. But Grodj in compassion for us sinnersj has revealed 
His W^oi dj and has thereby marked out a way^ by followin o* 
whichj all oui sins will be pardoned^ and that reward^ by His 
mercy, will be bestowed upon us, which would have attached 
to virtue, had virtue been practicable to us. Then will oui' 
fallen nature be purged and purified : the ability to practise 
virtue will be vouchsafed to us ; and we shall abide near to 

Grod, and dwell in the realms of glory, and enjoy everlasting 
beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the fruit of vir- 
tue is, that it implies inequality ; some being rewarded more, 
and others, less : and this also is a groimd of misei'y. My 
answer is, that this inequality is no real ground of misery. 
The misery which proceeds* from envy has its real root in 
man’s coiTupt nature. Envy is a blemish in huifian nature. 
It is not found in a pure natoe ; it is found in a fallen nature. 
Of him whose nature is fallen the virtue is not really virtue ; 
and, accordingly, he cannot obtain the fruit of virtue. How 
evident is it, from this, that the Systematists were not ac- 
quainted with the true character of virtue and that of vice ! 
Little did they luiow of the nature which virtue requires. 
How can he whose nature is corrupt do works that are right? 
Outwardly, he. may imitate them; but still he retains his 
corrupt nature, which renders genuine virtue impossible to 
him. Works only externally good are not the whole of viidue. 
That, in the sight of God, is virtue, which comes from a 
pure heai't. I will exemplify what I mean. It is proper 
for a man to show friendship to a friend. But, if a simu- 
lator, merely from sense of shame, is outwardly comdeous 
to his friends, but inwardly bears them malice, can he, in 
the sight of God, be a doer of proper works ? Eaiow, then, 
that they alone whose nature is pure are capable of virtue, 
and that only such as they will receive the reward of vir- 
tue. Others, they may see, are, for greater virtue than their 
own, rewarded more largely : but they will not, on that ac- 
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count, feel envy. On the contrary, it belongs to a pure natui-e 
to take pleasure in the increase of the happiness of others. 
And thus, that which is a source of misery to an evil nature 
is, to a pure nattu'e, rather a source of joy. 

From their ignorance of the true character of virtue and 
that of wee, the pandits err, again, in maintaining, that, on the 
acquisition of right apprehension, all previous sins are effaced, 
and that cutTent works become inoperative, or, in other 
words, that nothing piacular inheres in the bad actions 
which the rightly apprehensive man is constantly commit- 
ting. This is altogether untenable. For what connexion 
IS there between the conviction, that I am not my body, and 
the effacement of sin ? To sin is to do that which, in all 
circumstances and conditions, ii improper for man ; and 
hence, by so doing, man becomes, before G-od, suiltv and 
defying of Is dl this sot .sMo W “y 

knowing that I am not body? Moreover, if accumulated 
and current works are obliterated, why not fructescent works 
as well ? The issue of the whole matter is, that it is vain to 
hope for salvation on the score of knowing the body to be not 
identical with the soul ; for this knowledge cannot avail to save ' 
a man from evil works, or from their penalty. 

From this it is clear, that the Hindu, in^ his ignorance of 
e nature of virtue and that of vice, supposes their laws to 
be baseless and fortuitous. He seems to have little notion 
oi the moral goodness or badness of works, and to regard 
them as producing their effects physically, or mechanically. 

It plainly appears, from what the pandits have written on 
this subject, that, m their opinion, jiretty much as food 

possesses an inherent property of appeasing hunger, and as 
poison possesses an inherent property of causing death, so 
some works have an innate virtue to ensure celestial happi- 
while others have the efficacy of consigning to Hell. 

matever produces happiness is virtue 5 and whatever pro- 
duces misery is vice. foolish man, therefore, who desires 
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tliG hEppiiiGSb of Elysiiinij &c. j will aim to practise virtue. 
But he who, weary alike of the happiness and of the misery 
of an existence of vicissitude, gives up hoth, and yearns 
after emancipation, will assiu'ecUy free himself from such a 
plague. He cannot, however, rid himself of it readily. For, 
if, so long as he is in . a state of misapprehension, in order 
to escape from the bondage of virtue, he resolves to give up 
good works, in so doing he transgresses. Hence he'must ac- 
quire right apprehension, which is the only panacea against 
virtue. 

Similarly, with regard to vice, the pandits tliink, that, as 
some substances, poison, for instance, possess an innate virtue 
of injuring, which, yet, under certain conditions, is neu- 
tralized, so, though bad works have an intrinsic property 
of entailing evil, — as the torments of Hell, — ^yet, in the 
case of the rightly apprehensive man, that property is ren- 
dered inefficacious. It is his right knowledge which serves 
to counteract it. And, therefore, the sin of such a man does 
not affect him.^ 

But, more especially, the fact of the pandits’ maintaining, 
that good and bad works produce their effects, happiness and 
misery, in a physical manner, becomes plainly manifest fr’cm 
their invention of requitative efficacy as an objective entity. 
Their reason for believing in what they style requitative 
efficacy t is this. Good works,” they say, ^fare the cause 
of elysian happiness, and bad works are the cause of infer- 
nal dolor. And how can this be so? For, if a man does a 
good act to-day, he does not, therefore, at once go to Elysium, 



* If the Hindus had a correct conception of the moral goodness and bad- 
ness of actions, they would not be found to argue, that Krishija and other 
members of the pantbeon were not defiled by their deeds of wickedness, simp- 
ly on the ground that those gods were endowed with great power, and were 
secured from the evil consequences of what they did. On moral grounds, the 
very commission of such wickedness is defilement, 
t In Sanskrit, 
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but after the lapse of perhaps a long period, wlien he dies 
How, then,— a cause being that which immediately precedes 
an effect,— is that good work the cause of his o-oino- 

Elysium?’’ Involyed in this grave embarrassment, "the 

pandits, with a view to Hberate themselves from it alleo-e 
that there is produced, in the soul, by .good or by bad worL’ 
the quality denominated requitative efficacy ,• and it is this 
which consigns the soul to Elysium, or to Hell. It is then 
through the medium of requitative efficacy that good and bad 
wol vs lead^ respectively, to Elysium and to Hell. This requi 
tative efficacy is what they mean by merit or demerit. But 
wha , I woffid ask, is the necessity of this embarrassment? 
Good and bad works are not immediately originative of desira- 
and undesirable consequences, but mediately. And how are 
ley so nmhately? As I have said before, God, who is just in 
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and I afSrm, that siieh a thing cannot he proved to exist. 
Furthermore, I would say to the pandits, that, if you believe in 
requitative efficacy as a distinct thing generated by good and 
evil works, you ought to believe it to be generated by service, 
in the instance of one man who works for another ; for the 
same objection presents itself in both cases alike. In fact, you 
ought to believe in a similar efficacy in countless other in- 
stances besides that of service ; and then, instead of twenty- 
four qualities, you would have qualities innumejL-able. 

The error which I have here charged on the pandits, though 
it is not perfectly manifest in the iTaiyayika and some other 
Systems, is yet very clear in the Sankhya and Mimansa; these 
not believing in God, and yet affirming, that good and bad 
works, through requitative efficacy, lead ‘to Elysium and to 
Hell. In their opinion, from casting an offering into the fire, 
with utterance of the formula To Indra; may it siDeed,” re- 
quitative efficacy is engendered, the which, of its own motion, 
fractifies in elysian bliss and so forth. What need, then, of 
God ? Hd% strange is all this ! 

On the point at present in discussion, the Sankhyas and 
Mimansakas labour under miserable misconception ; and the 
rest of the Systematists, also, are more or less in the wrong. 
For, at the beginning of this book, -where I have sj)oken of 
the doctrines held in common by the Systems, it will have 
been seen, that, though the Systematists dissent among them- 
selves on some few matters, yet, on almost every capital 
question they are alike as to method of consideration and as 
to reach and bias of intellect. They have all of them tene- 
ments of the same sort of foundation, and fabric, and model, 
however different in outer aspect. One of them may carry 
a certain error to greater extremes than the rest ; but in these 
as well iiiheres that error, in embiyo. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

^ I have thus given an account of the Haivayika and Voi 
s esiuka ikeones as regards Cod, the soul, the soul’s wretek' 
ness the cause of that wretchedness, the way of escape 
horn It, and virtue and vice. The treatment of a^sin^le + ^ 

».» win bring ari ^ top,„ 

topi« IS, the mserable oo..di,:„„ 

aed Vrit'«hik« give the na.n, of enjdp.fi„“ tW^ 

on this article growino- out of fito- i ^ > then views 

fooehipg «„d, la™"to 

Tsltrllm to-beclirae 

objections of the pandits, the one real and the' ^ 

to the «^tnfA f ^ ^^Ppiness be allowed to belono' 

degree to different riipien’te soreo T"’ 

mmt b. e„™„,, of „ti„re ieee favoured thai’thep.ri” e aS 
that, if cognition, will, and other such fionTt ■ 

emancipation, the emoTio;on+ i • f , ^‘^culties survive, in 

hence ilionr c -d 
»eept the tonne rf edZZ’ b Tn 7 

be»»e partieipaZ t ZZZwffltf fTf’ 

their nature, that thev i.l V 

desires, envy, enmitv nriV he affected with evil 

given n ? 7 P^ide, and such , like. To them will be 

«»™o bodiee t and Z; 

«l the monW oh.r«tte,iBtios of eoneoione beings. 
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and will be for ever blest with tlie beatific vision, and with 
the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being near to Him 
and in paying Him adoration, and,— their natm-e being made 
pure,— witli serenity of soul, and with peace ;— their happiness 
always increasing, and subject to no intermission. And tell 
me, pray, which state deserves rather to be called the highest 
aim of man ; this, or one of total unconsciousness ? This 
latter is, indeed, not the highest aim of man, but, contrari- 
wise, the lowest of degradations. You say, that souls have 
existed from all duration, and have, in the meantime, passed 
through births and deaths unnumbered, suffering iffcessantly 
. the miseries of an existence of vicissitude. How and then 
ono I.» „i,o, and ta to 

wietehedness, and, to this end, has practised, during several 
births, austerities, contemplation, and similar observances. 
And what reward has it received at last, except the becoming 
insensible, like a stone, — a state equivalent to annihilation ? 
Of nothing, then, is the destiny so cruel as is that of the soul. 
So long as, dating from past eternity, it remains conscious, 
it is subject to wretchedness ; and it can hope for no exemp- 
tion from this wretchedness, other than annihilation. If we 
were atheists, not believing in God, and if our deliverance 
from misery depended on our own efforts, to look for emanci- 
pation such as yours might "be fitting. But, as we believe in a 
God, inscrutable in power, replete with all goodness, most 
bountiful, all-merciful, and the Giver of every felicity ; and 
as we hope for emancipation at His hands; it seems to us 
reasonable to expect an emancipation better than the miser- 
able state to which you give that name. Two ways of attain- 
ing the chief aim of the soul are. found in the true Word of 
God ; by human actions, and by the grace of the Lord. Ac- 
cording to the first, on a man’s doing that which it is binding 
. on him to do, the reward of his works is bestowed upon him 
by God. A soul that should always thus do would be reward- 
ed with constant happiness; and ’to enjoy such happiness is 

X 
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the highest aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the 
Word of God, .that it suqM.s.ses oiir .strength to follow this 
way ; for we have all become corrupt, through sin, and our 
works are unworthy of God’s acceptance. Our well-beine 
IS, therefore, wholly dependent upon the grace of God By 
our works we can merit only Hell ; but, since God is merci- 
ful, He desires to save us by His free grace. In order that 
we may secure this grace, He has contrived a wonch-ous 'plan 
giving proof of His_ illimitable and ineffable compas.sionate- 
ness, and altogether in harmony with His justice and holiness. 
And, snfee He has opened, on our behalf, the treasmy of 
His boundless mercies, will He make our higliest happiness 
to consist in being eonfonned to the condition of a stone? 
Endless happiness, whether conipa,ssed by works, or by God’s 
grace, alone deserves to receive the name of the highe.st aim 
of man. ^y, then, will you have it to consist in uncon- 
.semusness? The truth is, that this matter cannot be under- 
stood save mth the help of the illumination derivable from 
God s own Word ; ax^d he who rests .solely on his own intelH- 

W ’ ^ 7Ti“f doc- 

e as that of the Systematists ; namely, that to be emancipat- 
ed xs to becomemxxcoxxscious. The speculators ju.st xnexxtioxxed 
proceed somewhat as though they thought they were to be 
saved by a scheme axxd by laboux-of their own and whexxce 

T hope to obtain everlastixxg happiness? 

Hmice xtxs, that, in thexr estimation, they will seeui-e evexw- 
thmg that IS to be secured, if only, bereft of all coxxscious- 
js, they get qmt of the distress which infests an existence 

thus much”- that to achieve even 
thus much xs impossible for you. God maclo the .soul cogni- 

five, and who shall make it incoo-nitive P TPo + -n 

iuD- +T + the soul cannot be ainiuUed by refleot- 

mg that I am not mind, I am not body.” Be assured 

^ souls wiU fore^^^ continue conscious. Two things 
‘ le, oweyer, placed befce u.s, between which to malce our 
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election. Godwin His Word, points out tlie way of salva- 
tion. If we accept it, we shall make our consciousness the 
instrument of eternal joy. If^ on the other hand, we reject 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument of eternal 
affliction and torment. As, therefore, you seek for well-being, 
accept the genuine Word of God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems has not 
at all been, to convict their authors of error, for the jDurpose 
of holding them up to ridicule. My aim has been, to show, 
that whoever — whether they, or I, or any one else — undertakes 
to argue, in reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spi- 
tual tlnn^^s, must constantly fall into error ; the mind of 
man being impotent to understand them rightly. When you 
are convinced, that they are correctly described in the Chris- 
tian religion, you will know, that this is the true religion of 
God. Accordingly, it is my wish, that you should study the 
Christian Scriptures, and with candour. To this study fixed 
attention, docility, and patient thought ai’e indispensable ; for, 
when a man has, during a long space of time, entertained any 
particular set of opinions, he is slow to perceive their faults, 
and to recognize the excellence of what conflicts with them. 
But, if you conduct this investigation with humble px^ayer to 
God, you shall attain to a knowledge of the truth. 





SECTION III. 


CHAPTER 1 . 

Desaipt-wn of the Three Sorts of Existence hU 

->/ ««< awo/- 


tfie Veddnia : 


Having briefly consiclered five out of the six <rre.i w t 

ojbiems, j shall, m this section, examine tlie Ved-intn a i x 
enffao-e in o,. X.X, • x- ■ . vuianta. And to 

8.4i», b„., i’ 1 “ »" 

hxve ™«.ll ’ .p.rt 

d J A,1 r\T'’‘ “‘O™ » Mvi-’ 

Hindnx ' " “ '’d' » large majority of all 

of oriatenee; aad one 
.ratt thoroughly oomprohead and ponder litem, m ordm- to 

^e m the memnng „f their eelteme. There tLy dosioLto 
as true, practical, and apparent * Thoi i • u ^ ^esignate 
is called true -.J; -'^^at which verily exists 

existence ;t and this ex- 

p. IS. -thux 

apparent ( prdHbhdsil-a ). ( ny&vaMrika ), and 

of ether, &c. ,• apparent/ftn, o^nZe “n " f ^ P^'aotioal, tUt 

+ Dr T R n 11 X ® “'J like.” 

T n»r. J . R Ballantyne takes In A x t,x • 

sense.” Christicmity contmited, &o,, p. 35 in its highest 

That ponulariv id i 

may learn without any very laborionsTrcr ThT‘°d ' 

means “ in truth,” « indeed,” &4. &e S^ramArthaiah 
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istence, according to the Vedanta, is predicable of Brahma 
exclusively. The second species of existence has the name of 
piactical. The things to which it belongs do not veritably 
exist : only the misapprehensive, or ignorant, mistake them for 
existent, and by means of them transact practical life ; whence 
the epithet. And it must be kept in mind, that, as the 
things just spoken of are thought to be not veritably existent 
but to be imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the 
use made of them. For instance, a man in a dream drinks 
water, or mounts a horse : the water and the horse are vision- 
ary ; and so are the di'inking and the mounting. If the use 
to which one puts a thing is veritable, the thing also must be 
veritable ; for, to have veritable dealings with that wlrich is false 
is irnpo^ible. Can a man in his waking senses bathe in a river 
that he saw in his sleep ? The things wlrich, agreeably to the 
pln-aseology of the Vedantins, are practical, are the very 
things which all men, themselves excepted, call true : and such 
are I s wara, or the maker of the world, souls, and all the world 
beside.s.* Their existerrce these philosophers hold to be the 

The fact, that the Vediintins, in oontradistinguiahing practical and appa- 
rent existence from the first species, style them •mithyi, or false, is a further 
proof, that the sense here attached to pdramarthUca is alone correct Thoiwh 

the word is technical with the Vedintins, they have done no violence to Tts 

ordmary meauing. 

Vijnfoa Bhikshu, on an occasion where he employs pdramdnhikatwa, ~tho 
abstract substantive of pdTamdrthika,-in the sense of “unchangeableness 
and eternalness,” clearly intimates, that his acceptation of the term, as a 

follower of the Sfokhya, is different from that of the Ved&tins. See the 

Sankhya-prmacha%a--’bhds7iya, p. 25. 

^ The torture to which Vijndna habitually-and especially in the S&Mya- 
» subjects the whole compass of the Vedtfnta nomenclature, reminds one 
forcibly of the sanctimonious vocabulary of free-handlers and secularists among 

our contemporaries in Christian countries. - 

jftsrf^rcrr 
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result of ignorance ; and such existence is termed, by them 
practical. The tliird species of existence, denominated apparent’ 

tlWT'SSl' f A'nauda Giri, commenting on S'ankara A'charya’s 
kya-hhdshya : Bihliothecct Indiccif "Vol. viii., pp. S26, S27 “ If Br I 

s^ondleee,^and essentially unconnected with the world, be eeiablished TyThe 
Veddnta how m U, that there are .souls, subject to three conditions, tW of 
mTci^,dr^^ung,und ,m,m^hU,kcp, and employer., 0 / oZyoct^ , and lumh 
It, that an I^«^ra, elfeotmg the experience of maU. i, revealed by scripture • 
and how wrt, that the aggregate of objects subserving experience i, found as a 
tht^ apart /ro, a to I If monism were true, all these would present them 
selves as mcompatible. With reference to such an objection it i, It r I 
as follows, with intent to declare, that souls, the world and Vs'w “ n 
roa^onmy be admitted as things of imagination sa,-./.; in bI™ 

^le farther on, A faanda Giri says : 

STTf I “ Therefore it is enunciated, that the three conditions, and the 

LlTpSirr ^ >-^ined 

TllG rGSiSOD, why fch6 VGci^ntinQ nco anrtT, • 

m nacre,” is, of course flitf fir • , P t^ssion as silver imagined 
strictly analogous in them vierT rt' imaginary silver, 

are B^hma a;d T wol, ^ wW^^ 

.I's'wara, as imagined, by the ignoraht, in BrlmT^It HVt 
Brahma is not the subject of the imajination. t ; 

Muni, thus 

'j» j Saw/ / ^ ^ 

® - « -1 »» «wo.. 

souls, by the ignorance forcibly posseiin^Vee” "^*''* «"<i of 

®fa., barren 0 / true ^Utence,-mb3tnnthl untiUr''^ unsubstantial, 

This couplet has been intemretoH j 

asau aLir 

oonsider them as, no tes Thti'Ih^ Vedantins 

come under the category of things practical. ’ false, 
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resembles the practical, in that it is false, but, by mistake, 
seems to be veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in 
tlmee respects. First, the ignorant, that is to say, ordinary 
men, tie not constantly, bnt only now and then, mistake for 
veritable the apparent objects to which it appertains ; as nacrine 
silver, and the matters of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there 
any practical dealing with these things. Let a man who mis- 
takes nacre for silver offer it for sale : he will not get for it the 
price of silver ; for it will be recognized, by others, as another 
substance. Thirdly : it is because of ignorance, that the 
practical seems to be veritable ; but it is by reason, additionally 
to ignorance, of distance and other causes, called defects, 
enumerated by the Naiyayikas, &e., that the apparent seems 
veritable.* Such ai'e the Vedantin’s. three sorts of existence, 
the true, the practical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a just view of the Vedanta doctrine, or even to 
appreciate its fallacy, it is all-important to master its theory of 
three existences. It must be understood, that it is not be- 
cause existent things are — ^in any way to us intelligible of 

I Yeddnta'^paribMsha, p. 12. “ Kescience/ the 

cause of mistaking jPraAmot for a jar, or other ^practical object, \b to be con- 
sidered as a. defect also. "Wlien, however, nacre is mistaken for silver, an 
ocular affection, or similar defect, is the cause of the misap^prehensmi** 

It is not to be understood, that, in the case of nacrine silver, nescience is 
excluded as a cause. The defects specified are causes additional thereto. 
This appears from the two pages of the V eddnta-parihhashd 'greeeding that 
here quoted from. ' 

The term doshaj '' defect” is a technicality generalizing certain causes of 
misapprehension- 

sj'Jiqr; ■ETwim’© 3Tirr vrw i 

I Bhdsha-pari(dichheda, IZOth covcplet. 

' ‘ A defect is a cause of wrong notion ; a virtue, of right notion. Defects are 
pronounced to be multifarious, as bile, giving rm to jaundice, distance, &c.’^ 
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various kinds, that the Vediintins contend for a difference in 
their existence. In other words, they do not predicate a dif- 
ference between the existences of things, because one is eternal 
and another is uneternal, or because one is self-existek and 
another exists dependently.* It is a difference in the very 
nature of existing, not in its mode, that they insist upon. 
Their view on this subject will now be exhibited. 

To the V edantins the establishment of monism, or non-dua- 
lity, is most essential. They wish to make out the soul to be 
Brahma, and the world to be false ; whence it would follow 
that Bialnna solely is true, and that nought but him exists, or 
ever existed, or at any time will exist. From the couplet of 
the S'iva-gM which I shall quote in the sixth chapter, and 
from numberless other passages of Vedanta works, it is mani- 
fest, that, in their view, the world is false, and imagined by 
ignorance. Hot that they only figuratively call it false,— as we 
sometimes call things of an evanescent and perishable charac- 
ter ; but they mean, that it is indeed so, hke nacrine silver.* As 




* According to the Veddnta, souk, as souk, and also ignorance and 
IVwara, are begmningkss and seif-existent. Still, we find ascribed to them 
a different existence from that of Brahma. It is called fe.ke. 

For the unoriginatedness of souls, &c., see the last quotation in p. 35. 
The source of the couplet there given has not been ascertained. Its state- 
ments are, however, called in question by no Vedintin. Among the various 
treatises which cite it is, besides the mdh&nta-ratnamdl&, the JCrishndlan- 
Uva of .^chyutakrishna Ananda Tfrtha, acommentary on Appayya Dfkshita's 

StddUnta-Uaa. Moreover, it is at the tongue’s end of almost every student 
of the V ed^nta. 


Achyutakrishna reads, as the second quarter of the distich : cT^X 

^'likewise, the distinction between the soul and I's'a.” This 
lection is by much to be preferred. 

illusion, midyA, nescience, and ajnd.ua, ignorance,— when these 
two denote collectivity, -are synonymes. Nescience -and ignor.aiice, when 
referred to souk in several, are only fraction.al portions of illusion. Seethe 
Veddntcc-sara, 1 ^^. 4, &c. 

nd&nta-parihMsh6., 1 ^. n. “All other than Irahma 
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such silver is nothing, and wholly from ignorance seems to be 
something, just so, they say, is the world nothina: : it beino' 
imagined by ignoi-ance, that is, it seeming, simply by reason 
of ignorance, to exist. To maintain otherwise would be to 
surrender non-duality. 

Fui’ther, it is surprizing to find, that the ignorance which 
imagines the world is laid down as being itself ignorance- 
imagined, and hence false.* They refuse to grant, that even 
this is true ; and consistently : else, non-duality would be 

is false, because otlier than Brahma. Whatever is thus different is thus/a/se; 
for instance, nacrine silver.” 

Those of the Systematists who are not' Veditutins apprehend the doctrine 
under comment in tlie manner in which it is apprehended in the text. ♦ 

^ ti snr^sEfarcfT- 

xf O 

tT'sr '5r 

N* 

l Sdnhhya-pmvachanaMd- 

shya, p. 225. ''Not only on the ground of the aforesaid argument are the 
monists to be shunned, but, further, because there is no proof to establish the 
uutrueness of the world. To this effect it is set forth, m the affhorkmz 'The 
world is true, since its origination is from a cause that has no defect, and since 
there is nothing to make out the world to be false.’ The objects of a dream, 
the imagined yellowness of a white conch-shell, &c,, are found, among men 
to be untrue, by reason that they owe their origin to the internal organ, ^c., 
infected by the defects of sleep, &c. This unt7'Uene$s does not belong to the 
universe, made up of the great principle and the rest ; for the causes of that 
unwerse, nature and the intellect of Hiranyagarbha, the creator j are free from 
all defect.” 

The aphorism cited in this extract is VI., 52. 

Vijn^na, in continuation, will have it, that the Veddntins wrest from their 
legitimate drift the passages of the Veda which they adduce to establish, that 
the world is false. For, he says, if those passages mean as is pretended, the 
result is suicidal ; the Veda being itself of the world. 

^ See the eighth chapter of this section. 


Y 
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impeaclied by the presentation of another entity tlian Brah- 
ma,— ignorance. Thus it is, that they would establish Brah- 
ma alone to be true, and all besides to be illusory. When 
Wore, they give the epithet of true to the existence of 
Bialuna, and that of practical to the existence of the world 
we_are_ to imderstand, that, in their system, that existence 
iich IS mdeed real is called true, and the epithet of practi 
cal ls given _ to false existence, or existence which in fact is 
not, but, owing to mistake, seems to have place 
_ In only applying names to real things, and to unreal, there 
IS no fault. The extraordhiary error of the Vedmitins is of 
quite a^nother character. I have already said, that they would 
prove both the world and ignorance to be ignorance-imagined 
an a together false. But, earnestly as they desire to have 
lein so, their inner consciousness refuses to rate them as al- 
oge ler nothing : for the mind of man will not give willino- 

mitrauee to an absurdity. The world, the Vedantins allege"; 

Ixir of ignorance, appears to 

assent t^^I of naerine silver. Now, can the mind 

as^ntto the notion that even that ignorance is nothing what- 

view^ foooncile with it his own 

will encTT^^’ “f experience of mankind, 

i«r 

^e Ved' T O'^idiently, most venturesome. Nor do 

bew l r f Let it be 

false the ^ w ignorance and the world 

feIse, they^not hety feeling, that they are not so far false 

of existence ^ ^ possess some sort or other 

wo?d a>!rt“®’ ^ the Vedantins aUow to the 

must o-ive “%iit suppose, that they 

the world’ ^°^®'^®rthey may designate 
exists their ^ey concede, that the world really 

^ the-knotof 
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their error. They argue, as was said before, for distinct 
kinds of existence, — not various modes of existence. The 
world, according to them, really exists; but its existence 
differs from that of Brahma. They call this existence a false 
existence; and their so calling it brings them into error: and 
this error blinds them to their inconsistency. The World’s 
existence is, tliey allege, false existence ; if true, of course 
tlie issue would be duality. Analogously, though a mad- 
man, alone in a room, thinks himself onehf a crowd, his 


so fancying does not invalidate his being there by himself. 


Mark, how tlie Vedantins herein err. Their assertion, that 
the untrue existence of tlie world is of no prejudice to mo- 


nism, would be correct, if they understood such existence to 


be non-existence ; as is the existence of the aforesaid mad- 


man’s ci'owd. Since that existence is allowed, by them, to 
be in fact, they do not mend the matter by calling it untrue. 
As for themselves, they tliink otherwise. They urge, that we 
have two"'^' kinds of existence, the true and the untrue. As 
tliat thing which possesses the former kind exists, so does that 
which possesses the latter ; for it has existence : but the thing 
is untrue, because its existence is of that stamp. And so the 
doctrine of non-duality is saved uninjured. Observe, that 
the Vedantins believe in two classes of objects, true and un- 
true, and both of them really existent; only an object of the 
first class is really real,t and an object of the second class is 


unreally realj. 


^ For convenience* the third kind of existence is here kept out of sight. 

t It is not claimed, that the expression really real,’’ and especially that 
of unreally real,” does not savour strongly of the absurd. But it is things 
altogether absurd that are here taken account of. 

Among unreally real things are included, with the practical, things appa- 
rent, soon to be spoken of. Added to these, and the true, there is a fourth 
class, to comprehend positive unrealities. Examples of objects of this class are, 
the son of a barren woman, a hare’s horn, sky-blossoms, &c. &c. Their 
teclmical ephithet is ttichcMa. 

5 The notion of practical existence, entertained by the Vedd^ntins, is, 
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Furthermoro, tlie aspect of these classes of objects vaiies 
according to the point of view from which they are beheld. 




summarily, a combination of two contradictory ideas, that of existentse and 
that of non-existence. This assertion may be made good simply by showing 
that, while they endeavour to prove the world, and all other practical things, 
no less than all that are apparent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, that 
the same things are something. The first of these antagonistic positions has 
been illustrated, and will be illustrated further ; and, as for the second, it is 
evident, on inspecting the hooks of the Vedd:ntins, that they receive as realb 
ties the world and whatever else they call practical. Moreover, as has been 
seen, they comprehend their I's-wara, maker of the world, among practical and 
false objects, and yet believe, that he really exists. On perusing the eighth 
chapter, the reader will, further, be satisfied, that, though they would prove 
the ignorance which imagines the world to be nothing at all, yet they cannot 
but allow,, that it has a certain real existence. 

That the view here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished by the words 
of two very celebrated Hindu philosophers, P^rthas^rathi Mis'ra and Vijn^na 
Bhikshu, writers on the Mim^nsa and on the S^nkhya, respectively. 

^ P^r&as^rathi, refuting the Vedanta, urges, that, inasmuch as the universe 
is certifi.ed, by perception, to be true, it cannot be made out false. Jf, he says, 
it is held, on the word of the Veda, to be false, the Veda itself, as being in- 
cluded in the universe, must be false ; and, consequently its proof is invalid. 

Then he introduces a Ved^ntin, and refutes him, as follows t •TT'S’^ETt^ 

?rsr^ -sr i 

I ^Tsfir ■sr grr ^ T f xid' 
tr?r ?rcr srvTs^jfrcrr^ srEpg^ v#tsiSTTsrjg-x^ ¥TWsnsrir®r ^ 









sTx^fsr^<^(q-jx I 
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Coiiceive true existence and practical existence as two stationsj 
with a station intermediate. A person located at practical 

B'dstm-dipikd, MS., fol. 57, mrso. * We do not say, that the universe is un- 
real ; since it is established, by perception and other proofs, to exist. Nor 
do we say, that it has true existence ; it being falsified by right apprehension 
of spirit. The universe cannot, therefore, be described either as true, or as 
unreal.’ All this is hollow. To be other than true is to be unreal. If 
then, the universe be not true, manifestly it is nothing but unreal. On the 
other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is true. For the denial of either 
of these, truenesa and unreality, implies the affirmation of the other : and 
no alternative besides these is possible. ‘ That which never presents itself— 
as thediorn of a hare,— is held for unreal ; and that which presents itself, and 
isnever falsified,— as the true nature of spirit,— is held for true; and, as for 
the universe, since it presents itself, and yet is falsified by right apprehension, 
it is not to be described as true, or, yet, as unreal.’ The view thus pro- 
pounded, as being at war with ordinary consciousness, is impossible of 
establishment. For that which presents itself, and is falsified, — as the mirage, 
or a snake surmised in a rope, — is positively unreal; as, to be sure, all the 
world is persuaded : there being no difference, in the cstimatio 7 i of mankind 
generally, between such a tiling as the horn of a hare and such a thing as 
the mirage. Hence, if the universe be falsified by 7'ight apprehension, it is 
simply unreal, and so is not incapable of being described as true, or as un- 
real.'* 

Observe whence this argument sets out. P^rthasjSrathi begins by arguing, 
that the Veddntins cannot uphold the falseness of the universe on the faith of 
the Yeda ; for that the Veda is part and parcel of their false universe Now, 
since the VedfCntins fallback on the Veda <aa the foundation of" their belief, it 
cannot be supposed, that they look upon it as altogether nothing. The end of 
the argument adduced above, by the VedantiUjis to reconcile these two posi- 
tions : that the universe, the Veda inclusive, is indeed false, and that, neverthe- 
less it is existent; Herein we have the combination of two irreconcilable 
ideas, spoken of at the beginning of this note. So understands Parthas^- 
rathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the idea on the basis of common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shortly after the 
passage just extracted, support what is asserted in the text. The Ved^ntiii 
is asked, whether he takes nescience to import misapprehension, or some- 
thing else, causative thereof. In neither case can it appertain to Brahma : 

** In respect of those who accept erroneous apprehension, or a cause of it, 
m an e^itity additional to Brahma, /or non-duality perishes.” 

It will be made plain, in the eighth chai>ter, that the Vedd^ntins cannot 
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existence does not style its objects unreally real : for, to Ins 
eyes, there is only one sort of existence ; and all that presents 
itself to him he must deem simply real. In eireumstanees 
similar to his are, according to the Veddnta, all who are known 
as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a person located at 
time existence would not designate its one object, Brahma, Is 




repute their ignorance to be quite a non-entity; ami yet, to save the dogma 
of Iiumism, and other doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that 
Ignorance is false, or a non-entity. If, in assigning to ignorance false exist- 
ence, an existence other than tiiat of Brahma, they meant only, that it is 
subjective, transitory, or the like, and, on that account, different in kind 
from their eternal Brahma ; and if they meant, by the tenet of non-duality 
nothing more than this, that, Brahma apart, there is nought of an ever-endur- 
ing character ; there would be no want of reasonablene-ss in the conception. 
Ihis style of non-duality would take no h.arm from ignorance ; and there 
would have been no opening for the polornios of Parthasarathi . The truth is, 
that they do not understand the filsenoss of ignorance, and that of the world, 
m thi-s way ; but, to preserve monism, they would make out both ignorance 
and the world to be positive non-entities. This, their aim, to establish ignor- 

nce as a non entity, is ignored, by Parthasarathi, as an absurdity beneath 
Ins notice. 

^ I 'er ^r^- 

efT ^ <l?fT XTRiirTfWT- 

I * * * * ^ i 

Sdn.U;,a.pravaclw.m-T>Utkya p. 25. “ < If it he heia, that nescience is essen- 
tially of two contradictories.’ But, ' should’ it be alleged, that nescience ought 
to be pronounced essentially of two contradictories,’ entity and nonentity, or 
else to be different from both ; .and thus there would be no invalidation, 
t lereby, ». &, hy nescience, of non-duality, the 0 % true Ipdramirthika) stale. 
Such 13 the sense ,* * ‘ Not so ; for such a thing is unknown. ’” 

Tins passage takes in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth aphorisms of 
ihc Sa^mya-pravaolsana, Book I. The first is put into the mouth of a 
Ved^ntm ; and tlie second curtly replies to it. 

Vijndua Bhikshu asserts, that the portion of the Sdnhhya-p-avachana 
ere quoted from is directed, primarily, against the Eauddbas, but that it 
tells With equal relevancy in confutation of the illusionists r 
and_ crypto-Bauddhas (’prachhanna-hauddhaj. The Veddntins are denoted 
y 0 ^ tieseditles. The^^U^^ them dyslogistically ; and the 

application IS far froni infre^^ 
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really real : for, with him likewise, only one sort of existence 
would offer itself for inspection ; and that, as above, as sim- 
ply real. Such would be the standing point of the Vedan- 
tins’ Brahma, except for his lacking the faculty of cognition 
—as will be seen by and bye. A person located at tlm inter- 
mediate station, just now mentioned, is enabled to pass in 
review the objects of both the other stations ; and he alone can 
speak of those objects as they veritably are. By him they all 
alike are seen to be real ; the true object, as really real, and 
practical objects, as unreally real. This person is the Vedfintin. 

To theii thiid kind of existence the Vedantins give the ap- 
pellation of apparent. A perusal of what is now to be said of 
it will elucidate the statements just put forth, and will serve to 
induce confidence in them. It is objects of error, such as 
nacrine silver, and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant 
by apparent objects. As was before remarked, it is not because 
of any I’ationally assignable difference in the nature of things, 
but because of a belief in difference as to their very existence, 
that the Vedantins ascribe to them different sorts of existence. 
By what I am about to show, this tissertion will be evinced 
as true. No one can suspect, as regards what is styled 
apparent existence, that it is so styled on account of any 
rationally^ assignable difference, in the nature of the things 
of whicli it is affirmed, from that of things true and practical ; 
those things that are called apparent being, we are all aware, 
nothing. If it be said, that, for this_ very reason, apparent 
things may be held to differ in nature from other things, and 
that, therefore, for convenience, the Vedantins give a name to 
the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that I do not 
accuse them on this ground, but on the ground, that they 
reckon such existence,, and the things to which it is ascribed, 
as possessing a species of reality. Respecting apparent things 
the partisans of the Vedhnta hold this language ;* that, when 
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a man, on seeing nacre, takes it for .silver, apparent silver. is 

sTif?r^HMT^^^?;5rcrTf^f?^3rsiT^ ^ trirm ^^it^fhrr- 

crf^Hrjrcf^WTf^fcr ^ct ^r | ci??rT^€f%if- 
■^cT^rx ■RW'^f^^T^rx^txricr i Ved4nta--p(iribkdshaj p. lo. 

TLliouglij by ths efforts, liowQVdT belyiui^, of ct "tMSdppTchciisivc pQTSon to 
obtain possession of an illusory object, such an object is establisbed as existent, 
yet there is no proof, that it, the misapprehmsiori, has reference to an xippj 
rent object, as silver, &o., produced at that time. For silver which is extant 
elsewhere may be taken as its object. If this be said, I demur : since that 
silver elsewhere, not being, in contact with an organ of sense, cannot be an 
object of perception.” 

Tliere is room to saspeot, that the word f%?r3X in the first line of this 
extract, is an interpolation. 

The objector here rebutted is a JSTaiyjCyika, who, as such, holds misappre- 
hension to be wbat is technically called anyathci-khyati. By this is meant, 
the apprehension of an object otherwise than as it is. A greeahly to the 
Naiyayikas, when, for instance, a man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of 
his mistake must be confessed to exist, but elsewhere than in the place to 
which he erroneously refers it. That is to say, the very silver which he has 
seen in some other place is supposed, by him, to be then present before him. 
To copy the Haiy^yika expression, instead of perceiving nacreness, he trans- 
fers the silverness, which he has seen on some other occasion, to the nacre 
lying in his sight. This view the Vedantin rejects, on the following ground, 
implied in his answer. The misapprehension in question is, in the view of the 
pandits, one of perception ; and, in all perception, the contact is essential of 
an organ of sense with the object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, 
account for the mistake committed, 

Misfipprehensiou ia, by othera, explaiaed under tluj doxiguation of asat- 
Vhy&ti, “ the apprehenaion of what ia not.” Thia notion, on the ground of 

their argument given above, ia also disallowed by the Vedantina. 

An objeotion respecting things seen in dreams is thus adduced and an.swered : 

^ ^ 

vsixrfiT l 

yedmitapai&ihdshd, 13 . “ Since, in the case of dreams, what i/iaregoes 
on may be accounted for by simple remembrance of a chariot, or the like, 
previously cognized, to imagine the produotion of those objects is not aefTOSsi- 
, bemuse cumbrous. Should this bo urged, I except; for, to allow mere 
remembranoe of a ohariot, or the like, to be U-e a sufficient cause d contra- 
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really produced. If silver, I ask, is then really produced, 

veiled by the consciousness of a vmn, in a drmm^ that he sees a chariot, and 
Im consciousness^ when afterwards awake, that he saw a chariot in a dream.” 
How apparent silver is produced will he seen from what ensues : 

^ tRTSfxr 

^3cr;Rctr?r^ ?:f?i 1 ^ mfloTT- 

^r^iTs^cisig xrijfHv Hwffr i ?rcr^ 
■SJITTS^W^TfWVf^Br^T^ci^f^^T '^T- 

’5i»'w^f^T^s^€5^5r5ET^?rf^cr^:5rw?r^T^?rft^?rr ^- 

’crrf^ftTOTr^’fcri ^^-gnrwT^rrar- 

^nr 1 nUl., p. lO. « since the originators of silver, its 

parts and other causes, do not exist in nacre, how, with thyself, is silver 
produced there ? If so interrogated, I reply : It is not, that the constituents 
popularly recognized are the originators of apparent silver. These are different. 
Tims; when the contact takes place between, for instance, the eye, labourirx*' 
under the defect of bilious humour, or the like, and a presented object, there 

arises an affection of the internal organ, in the form of that and like- 
wise in the form of its glitter. In that affection Intelligence, i. e., Brahma 
appropriated to that ol^cct, is reflected. At that spot, mz,, where the ohject 
is located, in the manner aforesaid, by reason of the egress and advent \7iere 
of the affection, intelligence appropriated to ilini ohject, intelligence appro- 
priated to that affection, and intelligence the subject of right notion, tJhcse 
become identical. Afterwards, nescience^ — residing in the object-appro- 
priated intelligence, one with intelligence the subject of right notion ; cog- 
nizing naoren ess as the abstract nature of the thing beheld i aided by the 
impression of silver before seen^ an mnpression resuscitated by the perception 
of similarity in the glitter, &;c, of the object present to that of diver previously 
seen ; associated with the forementiomd defects, bile, &o.,-— is evolved, in the 
form of the object, the silver, and also in the form of a semblance of 

acognition of silver.” „ 

Just as, with the S«Cnkhyas, the whole world is evolved from nature, with 
the Ved^ntins, all practical things are evolutions from nescience, or igno- 


Z 
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how is there proved to be a mi.sconeeption ? In reply, I am 



ranee ; and eq^ually so are all apparent things, and the apprehension of them, 
styled, above, the semblance of a cognition.” In the evolution of apparent 
things there is, however, the association of defects, which have no place in 
the evolutions of things practical ; as was mentioned in the text> at p. 158, 
and the related note. The statement which we have seen about the identification 
of three sorts of intelligence is designed to show, that the misapprehension 
of nacre for silver is an error of perception. This question is one of great 
difficulty ; but some light will be thrown upon it in the fifth chapter. The 
idea of identification of three sorts of intelligence may be thus explicated. 
Intelligence, or Brahma, is, like ether, universally diffused; and, being so 
diffused, it is said to be appropriated to everything which it contains. Ether is 
laid down as being, in reality, one. Still, though the ether in a jar outside a 
house is said to be distinct from the ether within the house, yet, when the jar 
is brought into the house, identity is realized of the ether of the jar with that 
of the house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and the object 
of that affection become collocal, the Brahma of the affection and that 
of the object coalesce into one. The doctrine of the impenetrability of 
matter is unknown to the pandits. In their view, the internal organ and 
its evolutions are strictly material: and yet an affection of that organ and 
a material object can take up the same space. 

-n -sr ?:wcrf»ircT wtJ 

•N v, ^ ■ S 

# * ^ * ^cfcf Tf I ■iT ff cT^ 

^IVTT^ 

| /JiU, p. 14. “ if it be admitted, that 

sil^ of i^s appearance, in the nacre, the cogni- 

tion, M not misapprehensim, in the form of ‘This is not silver/ of the 
non-existence, through tripartite time, of silver j V/onld not have place ; but 
Me co^iwrioTiwould be m the form of ^ This thinp is not now silver.^ * * ^ * 
If this be affirmed, it is contested i for the object, here, of the eogiiition * It 

as silver, but the non-exisfence 
•of ^parent silver, as true and practical.” / 

Such is the sense of the Sanskrit. Some of its expressions, in a literal re- 
prpductipn, would only perplex the reader, and entail a long comment. 

Xt epmea out from this, that, in the apprehehsion of the Vedl^ntins, a thing 
may , coutemporanepusly, be both really existent a nd really non-existen t. 
When, from misapprehensionj* a man ta^ nacre to be silver, apparent silver, 

is thought, ip really produced, and exists 
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told, that, if the silver were time, or practical, there 'would be 



under such & misapprehension, thinks, that there is no silver where the other 
iancies he sees it* .Uih idea, it is asserted, is authentic j the non-existence 
of silver, «apprehended by him, being supposed to have reference to apparent 
silver as true and practical. 

Language similar to that about apparent objects, in the last extract, is 
Wnd conceroiug practical objects also. - 

The falseness of these objects is defined as follows : 

■N 

a fiihe is that whose absolute non-existence resides in the 
entirety of what is ernmeomlif taken for its substrate.^* 

This definition ia thus applied to tilings practical. Take a jar, for instance*. 
Its parts are deemed, by the NaiyiCyikas and others, to he its material cause 
and substrate. Sec pages 04 and 95. But those parts are erroneously so 
taken, assert the V'cddntins, by all but themselves ; since a jar, a practical 
object, being false, has no substrate. In the parts of the jar, wrongly sup- 
posed to be its substrate, resides the absolute non-existence of the jar itself ; 
and, therefore, the jar ia false. ■ 

The same definition is applied to the jar’s parts, the absolute non-existence 
of which resides in their own parts, the material cause and the substrate of 
the primary parts, Intermediate effects and causes being traversed, ignorance 
the material cause and substrate of everything save Brahma, is at length 
reached ; all the eflccts on the way having been proved false, sinco the non- 
existence of each resides in its material cause. Ignorance then comes to be 
dealt with. Its non-existence resides in Brahma, the imagined substrate, or, 
as it Is also termed, illusory-material cause, of ignoranoe, as of all else than 
Brahma, Everything, Brahma excepted, is, thus, concluded to he false. 

To this conclusion an exception is suggested and replied to : *51 

^ i:fcr vww 

f^WSTcT^TT ?ErtiErm5l%^i I md.,v. 18. “Let it not ba 

thought, that {ha mtion of the fidseness of a jar, or the like, is contradicted! 
by the perception of the jar as existent ; for, since the object, in that jperce|>- 
is the existence of the substrate of the jar, not the cMstence of 

the jar, the verity 'of the jar, '&c, '"is not 'established?';.;;.. 

Another answer is subjoined. WH't iffwRf VajW^ WTWrf^- 

vOTWJr 1 trw ^sf^K^far 

TO 
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no room to speak of mi.seoneeption ; but, since it is neither 
but apparent, misconception has place. * From this it is clear 
that, when the Vedfatins call the existence of an appafeiif 
thing,— a thing really produced,— apparent, it is not because 
the thing differs by nature from other things, but because 
its existence differs from the existence of other things. If the 
thing were different simply by nature, and not in respect of 
existence, how could the apprehension of it be reputed a mis- 
conception ? The same reasoning will apply to practical tilings, 
lio less than to apparent : for, as the apprehension, by one 




I /M., p. 18, “ The perception, that the jar exists, can 

he made out to he correct, inasmuch as it has practical existence for its object. 
Conformably to this position, the existence, in Brahma, of a jar as true is 
denied, not that of a jar as a jar. Thus there is no incongruity. According 
to tins opinion, viz., that in the fevception of a jav as existent, 'practical exist- 
ence is apprehended, the qualihcation ‘ relative to a thing considered as true' 

is to be added to * absolute non-existence,’ in the definition of falseness, lately 
given.” 

By the definition of falseness, practical things have no existence ; and y et 
these words assign to them a sort of existence. On referring, for comparison, 
to the pasaago from the fourteenth page of the 7<ddnta-parihh&sU, at pp. 
169, 170, the reader will perceive, that practical and apparent things differ 
in no respect, among themselves, in being both true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the Ved^utins do not, in .all oases of misappre- , 
hension, contend for their production. | cT^ 

/itU, p.l4. “Only when 

a false thing imagined in one veritable is not in contactm^A an organ of sense f 

is an apparent thing acknowledged to be produced.” 

Where, however, the object is near, the V edSntins concur with the NaM- 
y^s m admitting , fo,^ since the object is brought into contact ; 

Wit an organ of sense, the fact, that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is 
^counted for. To argue the production of an apparent object may, therefore, 
merefoe dispensed..' with.,' 


* 




h-ppr^hension, about 


;:*xistenpe,^,:,to': 


nacrine 
are proved, 


, p. 10. Because mis- 
and: the like has, for its object, apparent 
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labouring under mistake, of nacrine silver, is considered, from 
the standing point of practical existence, to be misconception ; 


in like manner, the apprehension of the world, and of the 
things therein, by those whom the Vedantins call ignorant, or 
even by the wise while detained in the body, from the stand- 
ing point of true existence, is considered to be misconception.* 
Knally, it should be understood, that, in fact, the aim of 
the Vedantins is, to make out the world, &c. to be veritable 
non-entities; for, this unestablished, even so is monism. It is 
the stubborn and irrefragable actuality of external things that 


compels them, as it were in their own despite, to enunciate 
a second kind of existence, one applicable to such things ; 
and the character which tliey give to that existence compels 
them to add a third. Their inward impressions, however, 
touching their views, vary with varying occasions. Thus, when 
they turn their contemplation towards the world, it presents 
itself to them as having really an existence. Then, that no 
harm may come to their notion of monism, they apply to tliat 
existence the epithet of false, and so relieve their discomfort. 
Yet, when they pass to reflect on their secondless Brahma, 
and, in order to prove his secondlessness,; and the world’s fal- 
sity, assert, tliat the world is igno.i'ance-imagined, it appears to 
their minds as if the world were really nothing whatsoever. 






Since, according to a tenet of the Yed^nta, all things but Brahma are 

» . . . 

false, how can the cognition of them be regarded as right notion? In reply 
to this'' interrogatory, it is said ■: 

qrf%rcr* i 

left I Cited in thQ VedSLnta-parihhdshdf 2. ‘' As the notion, that the 
body is one^s self, is imagined, hi/ the ignorant, to be correct ; even so the 
praotieal of worldly things is esteemed fie correct, till one 

to right' apprehension of souL'*^'' 

The author of Yeddnta-parihhMhh expressly states, that, in the fourth 
<|uarter of this couplet, there is a contraction of M.tma-ni^chay&t. No one 
need doubt, that he is in the right, he points to 

l)nwtical; apprehension' of things of the world'.. 
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Tlieir chief aim being as aforesaid, it must, consequently, be 
borne in mind, — and, throughout this work, it is taken as a 
postulate,— that, with the Vedantins, Brahma excepted, all is 
nihility. In a way, indeed, a real existence is allowed to 
what is other than Brahma : but, inasmuch as all this has no 
more substantiality than nacrine silver, however the Ved4n- 
tins speak of it, how can we account it as, in any wise, exist- 
ence ? And, further, it has been made patent, that, according 
to the Veddntins themselves, only from the standing point of 
practical existence is reality ascribable to the world; which, 

from the standing point of true existence, is devoid of reality 
of every kind and degree. 

The Vedanta recognizes, as existent, an TsVara, maker of 
the world, all-wise, and all-powerful; and souls, also, and 
their ignorance, their doing good and evil, their I'equital in 
Elysium and in Hell, and their transmigration. And, again^ 
all these are regarded as non-existent, and as absolutely so. 
Neither are^^ &^ they been, nor are they to be. 

Brahma alone exists,— without qualities, and eternal. All 
besides— Is wara, the woidd, and everything else,— has but 
a false existence, and owes its being to imagination by igno- 
rance. In very truth, it is nothing. Such, in a few words, 

is the creed of the Vedantins. 


CHAPTER 2. 

Summary of the Vedanta Syatem. 

;; allege, that, from the standing point 

cd tl^ true state of existenee,^^^^^B alone is real, and all 
el^e is imreal, stffl, froni the standing point of the practical 

state^of existence, rs%ara,sonls, and 

y ® d distirici one from anqtlieri * 

* And they have been distinct from all eternity. See the last Sanskrit 
exkact.iE p, 35, 



Their system, therefore, branches into two divisions ; one of 
wliioh has to do with the practical state of existence, and the 
other, with the true state of existence. Great part of the first 
is seen in one or other of all the remaining Systems. Here, 
as in the Ny^a and in the Yoga, we find an omniscient and 
omnipotent I's'wara, framer and ruler of the external world.* 
Pretty much as in the S&ikhya, and intlie Yoga, we also here 
find statements of the oixler in which the world was developed. 
Tliat which the Sankhyas call natm’e, the Vedantins call illu- 
sion, or ignorance. As for the internal organ, its affections, 
and many other articles, the Sankhya and the Vedanta coineido 
to a large extent. In several particulars, however, they join * 
issue. Ho that would acquaint himself fully with those parti- 
culars must have i’ceourso to special treatises on the Vedhi- 
ta. It is neither my desire, nor is it my intention, to treat the 
subject exhaustively; an examination of its essential features be- 
ing sufficient for my present purpose. Again, like the rest of the 
Systematists, the Vedantins receive the Veda, the Pur^nas, 
'&c., as authoritative. Tliey believe, likewise, in good and 
bad works, and that, to receive the favourable and nnfa- 

* ^ L ■ i fT . . . . .. . II ^ 11 . ^ ^ 

•Ervajrar i ^Tsfirr^- 

I ^anhara’A'cMrya's BraJi- 

ma'*s'Mra-bMshyaf X,, 2; MS. And tluis the absence, from the standing point 
of jbrue existence, of a Rtiler and ruled is likewise shown in the I^s'wara-yitd, 

t * But, froni the standing point of practical existence, the*V"eda itself 
supports the notion of an I's'wara, &c,yl}y t7ie words * This is the lord of all ^ 
tills, the sovereign of all beings ; this, the protector of creatures j this, the 
..preserving .bridge against 'the 'disruption' of ''the worlds/ 

By th e meant ; the passage omitted,— 

two couplets, T., 14, being found there. In S'^ankara^s days the book 
now current under the title of could not have existed. Its 

'm'inute':'.'^de?e.lopment'./'bf :. the.'; Yed€nta:marks':i't,.: undeniably,.' ak, a 'tecent-' com-.;; 
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vom-aWe requital to which these give rise, souls must pass to 
Eljsium and to Hell, and again and again take bii’th, and go 
forth. To animadvert on the errors of the Vedfonta doctrines as 
confined to the practical state of existence, there is no need ^ 
as I have refuted them, by inclusion, in what I have written 
touching the Shnkhya and the Ny^a. 

But entirely different from anything as yet encountered is 
I the doctrine of the Vedantins touching the true state of exist- 
I ence, as they phrase it. And this doctrine is summarized in 
; this half couplet: “Brahma is true; the world is false ; the 
1 soul is Brahma himself, and nothing other.”* As expanded and 
expounded by the advocates of the Vedanta, this quotation im- 
ports as foUows., Brahma alone-a spirit; essentially exis- 
tent, intelligence, and joy ;f void of all qualities t and of all 






* ww ?ro5r 3i3Tsr fn-aji i 

Who ^ wrote this half-couplet is not known, though it is familiar to every 
Vedfetm. Selected here for its conciseness in expressing the substance of the 
Ved-inta, it serves as text to all that follows this second chapter. Preceding 

it is the line: 

« In half a couplet I will declare that which i? set forth in millions of 

volumes/ 

t In Sanskrit, sat, c7ii;, and aaaBda. All three words have numerous syno- 
nymes. 

^ &o., “intelligence,” when appUed to Bnihma, are, as will 

be seen^e^ally deceptive with the Scdto of the soul, professed in the Sdn- 

khya^ ^ Brahma, we shall discover, is utterly destitute of all intelligence to 
which the name 

psfir 

a >»ot proved to be a substance. Thom boldest, ' 

|at pubstan^ rs foe^substrate of qualities, or a sawwdyi cause. But Brah- 

.dvi Zl substrate; of qualities : nor is he a stma. 

y use, inasmuch as samavdyaia mt 

&ee, lor mitiavaya and samavdyi, ^ ' 
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acts* in whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by 
“ I,” “ thou,” and “ it ;”f who apprehends no person, or thing, 
nor is apprehended of any ;t who is neither parviseient nor om- 

* fsrfs^ irini ffr | 

^‘Brahima is without parts^ devoid of action, tranquil, irreproachable, emo- 
tionless/’ 

This line is from the l/panishad. See the Bibliotheca Indica, 

■"VoL Vn.,'p. 370/ , ■ 

t In the annexed passage, isolated spirit, i. e., spirit* abstracted from all 
adjuncts originated by ignorance, such as the imagining the world, and so 
forth, is characterized : 

?Erl%ir i 

Os. 

^fqrrsg- II 

f^wTTcT TtTJnriim i 

***• S4. 

•^1 5glTcT 1%>T^T??T5Ti || 

Si ■ Ni 

I Yoga-nidsUlithayp. 107 of the Calcutta edition of 1851. 

** As would be the pure eSsSence of light, if all that is illuminated thereby as 
space, the earth, and ether, — were non-existent ; so becomes the isolation of 
the pure -essenced beholder, when the objects of apprehension— the three 
worlds, thou, and I,— all vanish into nothingness.” 

By beholder” is meant knower, or apprehender. We have seen how the 
S^nkhyas attempt to justify their application of this term to their pm'uaka ; 
and we shall soon see how the Yeddntins endeavour to make good its applica- 
bility to Brahma, Both the pwrmha and Brahma are, really, unintelligent. 

Vijnana Bhikshu, in citing this passage in the Sdnkhya-pravachafia-bhdshya^ 
p. 97, draws on a production notoriously ultra-monistic : but he has there to do 
with a point on which the Sdnkhya and the Vediata are quite agreed. On 
that occasion there was no room for misconstruction at his hands. . 

The considered as the work of V^lmfki, and as a 

supplement to his was doubtless composed subsequently to the 

full development of the system of S^'ankara A^ch^rya. 

That Brahma apprehends no one and nought, will be proved in the fifth' 
chapter. That he is apprehended by no one follows from the position, that 
all apprehension is an affection of the internal organ j and Brahma, it is 
asserted, never comes within the cognizance of such affection. Even the 
affection in the form of am Brahma, essentially existent, intelligence, 
and joy,” which immediately precedes emancipation, does not cognize Brah- 
ma, but only removes the ignorance that hides him. See the Vedanta- 
p'p.,. 21-23, '■Indeed, .that which 1S'"'then . cognized'is 'notlhe 'true Brahma,;, 

2 A 
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I niscioiit; neither parvipotent nor oraiiipotent^ ; who has neither 
? beginning nor end ; immutable and indefectible — is the true 
; entity. All besides himself^ the entire universe, is false, that 
f is to Say, is nothing whatsoever, ISTeither has it ever existed, 
nnr does it now exist, nor will it exist at any time futurA 



but only his shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is apprehen- 
sible, on any terms, or at any time, by one destined to be liberated, or actu- 
ally liberated. Hepce, when the Ved^n tins affirm, that Brahma is inappre^ 
hensible and ineffiible, their meaning is* not like our own, when we use 
such language regarding God. ,We mean, that God cannot wholly, they, 
that Brahma cannot at all, be known or described. Nothing, it is said^ 
that comes, or that can come, within the scope of apprehension, is in any 
wise Brahma. 

Both I/s'w|,ra and the soul are held to be ignorance-imagined and false- 
See the note at p. 157. Of the same character are all their attributes ; the 
omniscience, omnipotence, <&c. of the former, and the parviscience, parvipotence, 
&G. of the latter. These attributes, cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma. 

“ Parviscient” and “ parvipotent” literally translate the technical expressions 

al^ajna and al^as'aMmat. 

( P^om the SchuTcshepa-sdYirahdf MS. *‘*He is the all-knowing 
lord ; I » a pitiful creature; this {5 the world, wonderful in expansion. 
That such conceptions shouid arise in the 0 / one whose inner eye is 
blinded by darkness, is no matter of amazement.” 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnipotence, &c. will, further, 
be plain to any one who will read, in almost any body of Vedtoa doctrihe, 
the elucidation of the utterance “That art thou,” tat twam one of the 
twelve “ great sentences.” 

The preceptor of the V'eddnta, intending to instruct his pupil, that he is 
one with Brahma, is^ by reason that Brahma is inexpressible by 

language, to teach him, that he is one with d ^s'wara, an object apprehensible, 
and the entity to Brahma the jnapprehenBible ; and a being lift- 

ed % above humanity as not being liable to misapprehend. The pupil is 

to think of I/s'wara as shorn of all attributes, aiid of himself as wanting all 

his own. The residual part of I Vwaraj and that of himself^-— Brahma in both 
cMiaeB, - he is to consider as unihed. This also evinces, that the characteristics 
which Severally contradistinguish I^s'wara and the soul do riot belong to the 
essence of Brahma. 
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And tli(3 soul is one with Brahma. Such is the clocti’ine of 
the Vedanta regarding the true state of existence ; and it is 
denominated non-dualistic, as rejecting the notion of any 
second true entity. 

And here some one may ask, how it is, that, if the external 
world is nothing, it presents itself as existing ; and why it is, 
that, if the soul be Brahma, it is not aware of the fact, and, 
more th;m this, endures various miseries. The answer which 


the Vedtoins give to this is, that it is all due to the power of 


ignorance. This ])oint I shall now enter upon with somewhat 
of detail. 


The Vedantins assert, that the external world originates 
from igoorancG ; in other words, it is all actually Brahma, 
but, by reason of ignorance, appears to us as the world. Just 
so, a rope lying in certain circumstances may be^mistaken, 
by# a man, for a snake. Ho calls it a snake, it not being 
so, however, but a rope : and so one may speak of the snake 
and the rope as being one. And yet it is not meant, that the 


rope has actually undergone a change, or has turned into a 
snake : it is a snake merely in semblance. As the rope is to 
tlie snake, so is Brahma to the world. When, therefore, the 
Vedantins declare, that tlie world is Bx^ahma, their meaning is 
not, that Bralima is actually transformed into the world, but 
that, in point of fact, the world is no entity ; only Brahma 
presents liimself as if the world. To use their technical plira- 
seology, tlie world’s existence is not its own, but Brahma’s. 
Hence they designate Brahma as the illusory-material cause 
of the world. He is not really a material cause, as clay is 
of the jar which is made out of it, blit a substrate, as the rope 
is'to.tlie : snake,, or as naere;,.is'to silver, in: the stock ^illustra- 
tions." of:' the 'system. : und.er. ■ 'description. ■ ' The .existence, ; .'.tlie' 
apparent ' existence, the '■'■ snake,' '.and^ .of^ -the 'silver .''.depends 
on ''tliG ■ ' 'existence' ' of;. ,the ';'.Tope ■' .and ' the. 'maere and ^ ■ yet .these 
are:; not '.'in reality 'transniuted, , ,;vesp€^tively, ; into;. ...a. snake and; 
i.hto ;''M:lve:r. ''Siich.':is;''''th6::''3''explanation.'':,o^ the term illusory-: 
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material cause. As for illusion, or ignorance, in it we have 

the world’s material cause,* and, from it, the world’s name 

. , , _ ^ ' , m' ■ 

* Aecordiag^to this, the world is the vivaHa, or illusory effect, of Brahmt 
and thejjarmdma, or evolution, of illusion, m&yd. These two expressions, as 
denoting acta, are thus explained : ■trf?:?!rrJ7^ Sfi r{ 

^=Ki5rTxrf%! I ir7?T ^sxir^x^f^^Tr^rrrT’^pPT^TXTpff! 1 

y^a^aribUm, p.l], <• Evolution is the production of an effect which 

the nr! T7 °f “i^tence as its material cause. Illusory generation is 
S ts^ T of an eftct which has an existence different in kind.from that 

materlff Vedfotins formerly maintained Brahma to be the 
roSnit rf r S'ankara A'chdrja, the 

■“ ““ ” *'■' ““'r 

^ JVyT3TTrr7rT'5a!^rr T^^ ' ^ . 


^ fIrCPflJ I /hid, p. 31 

r«tuse' a^t’h*'?; things, one may be 

of the world i 'r/“ “ misapprehension, 

that materii cats f 't ^^VprAM : since 

he being ^ithn„t pltts^ '’n T impossible in Brahma ; 

evolutional mat ’ t ^ ®®<®hhshed doctrine is, that the 

&o whirstm *^® Upanishads, 

to he nrtftr T -ateL cause 

but he prefers to understand them as setting forth the view which since his 

ime as generally. If not universally, been adopted by Veddntins. Aankara’s 

opinion may be learned from what follows i 

FT^mft’T f^^iTT^Tfr^T^ 5(r5r 

'3^^T^rw^ ?njTWi i 
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and form. Agreeahly to the Vedanta, of these five, existence, 
intelligence, joy, name, and form, the first three belong to 
Brahma, and the other two to illusion.* The existence, Intel- 


^rvr f?wT^T[^r ^TT^rift 

■ <J ' '-‘-N. *N ' <* -v ■ ' 

5Erw'3im?ri-TTrt?i ^r?iTrvHfr5:5-(jrr^^7r gfjrsr- 


?cfcr I Oom>«^uary on the Aitareya-upa- 

mshad : Bmiothem 175^ A carpenter or 

similar artificer, possessed of material, constructs a house, or the like. This 
is all right, or iutdlvjibk. But how can the spirit, which’is without material 
create the worlds r This is no objection. Lika the foam 

developed, rxlethitf ^^otefitialf y in water, the universe can exist in its mate* 


rial cause, known as pure spirit, formless, and undeveloped. Therefore, 
it is not incongruous to f.hmk, that the omniscient, himself the material cause 
of names and forms, should create the universe. Otherwise, a’lid preferably ! 
as a dexterous juggler without material produces himself as it were another 
self travelling in the air, so the omniscient Deva, or I's'wara, being omnipotent 
and great in illusion, creates himself as it were another self in the form of 
the universe.’* 


Such is the construction put. by S’ankara and by all his discipular successors, 
on texts of the Hindu scriptures where Brahma is mentioned as a material 
cause. And to this construction the Voddntins are constrained, as they would 
render consistent either their own tenets or the CJpanishads themselves. For 
the XJpanishads again and again describe Brahma as being without parts, 
and as unchangeable j and this notion would be contravened by that of his 
being an evolutional material cause. Such being the case, in' disputing with 
Teddntins now-a-days, one will gain nothing by indicating to them, that the 
prevailing doctrines of their school are out of harmony with those which ob» 
tamed of yore. Their own doctrines, they will reply, do not conflict with 
those of their predecessors, but only unfold and supplement them. One may 
find, in the Upanishads, passages inculcating, that the world is an evolution 
from illusion, and many such things favourable to the position, that Brahma is 
the world’s illusoryunaterial cause only ; and the pandits will urge, and per- 
haps justly, that, in arriving at their conclusions, they but use diflferenfc texts 
for mutual^xplanation.' ''v'' 
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ligence, and joy, which apjDcar to be found in all things in the 
universe, are from Brahma, the illusory-material caule of the 
universe ; as the existence of naerine silver is from naefe 
the illusory-material cause of the fancied silver. Name and 
forin, appertaining to the universe and its contents, are from 
illusion, the -world’s material cause, ^ 

The inconsmtency and fatuity of the Vedanta, on the point 

under discussion, are most bewildering to the i-eader. In the 

first place he will enquire what is the nature of illusion also 
.died ign..™. If, ie ,,,, ^ 

which the unreal wodd presents itself as real,— after the man- 
ner of nacre appearing to be silver,— it must be misconcep- 
tion : and how m this he the world’s material cause ? And 
if it be, a, material cause, and if the world was made out of it' 
as a jar is made of clay, why are the name and form of the 
world said to be false? I reply, that the difiSculty thus ex- 
pressed IS incapable of solution. The Ved&itins am herein 
most meonsistent. In some respects their “ ignorance” looks 
like misconeeption ; and still they will not name it so, but the 
cause of misconception,! nay, of the whole world : for they 
describe it as being, like the Sankhya « nature,” a complex 

appears. i.delightson.e,fo™,»dnaine. 

Xhe first three are of Brahma ; the remaining two, of illusion.” 

r. J “onymously in the Veddnta-parimsM, p. SS 

s thero given, erroneously, for m&yd.r«,pam. 

■ r X n since tiiose things are apprehended as pv 

latent, and are supposed to minister delight Bat ho» 

to appear in all external things as foa for T ^ ^ 

1 M ^ vuxuga, as in a jar, tor instance? The exolanfl+lmr 

of our philosophers is, that, inasmuch as such thinvs annear , 

. . ^ appear, their appearing 

le a sigu that they are oouneoted with intelligence. Thus : ^ 

^Srt Pt ^tftrarsi u? ^ 


‘A d • The conventional expressions 
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of the three and the world’s material cause.* Fur- 

thermore, they denominate it the power of rs'wara.t These 
assertions of theirs have little congruity with .each other. 

Another pei’plexity i.s offered to the reader, in their compa- 
I’ison of Brahma and the world to nacre and to nacrine sil- 
ver severally. Tliat eorapai'isoii, he must of necessity think 
could not be intended, by tlie Vedantins, to be talcen in its 
strict literality. For tliey cannot mean, he will say, that the 
ignorant mistake Brahma for the world, just as a man labour 


Wik 

o 

ing 


under misappreliension mistakes nacre for silver. Brah 


ma, lie will object, is invisible: how, then, can he become 
an obiect of vision, and bo mistaken for the world ? Moreover, 
though a man who takes nacre for silver misconceives, yet 
the form before his eyes is not a felse form, but that of nacre, 
or, rather, nacre itself. Similarly, if it be held, that ignorant” 
men take Brahma to be the world, though their so taking him 
would be a mistake, it must likewise be believed, that this 
world, visible, tangible, unintelligent, and changeable, is 
Brahma ; in other words, that Brahma has these qualities. 


Let it be granted, that the name of the world is false ; still, 
how can its form , be so ? 

Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest them- 
selves to a person of discrimination ; and they are insoluble. 
At the same time it is true, that the comparison lately men- 
tioned is adduced in Veddnta treatises of the highest credit, 
and with the design that its literal import should be accept- 
ed.! We find it asserted there, that, when a man mistakes 


¥edmta'pa>rihhd4ha^ p. . 16 . “llieBe elements are composed of the three 
gumSf because effects of illusion, composed of the three gmasJ' 

,y't See the Vedmki ’id 4yt'where,,,.in:.a,'citationvfrom sorae.'TJpamshad, 
illuaion {m%d) ••’-termed ujndm'm' tlie text-book—is denominated c?et?i?^ma- 
proper power of Doyft,'-:Or^7'Vwara.’* ■ 

■,;V4;,7o;'th:e .objection,' that yBrahm^ mot being:,anphject:of'. vision, cannot be 
mistaken, , for':; tlm . visible "world,. 'this reply^ i's '.re.turned .-.'.by '-the' Yeddntin : vf, ' 
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nacre for silver, false silver is actually produced over the nacre 
The nacre is the substrate of the silver, and is called its illu- 
sory-material cause; while ignorance is said to be its mate- 
rial cause. Analogously, in the estimation of the Vedantins 
Brahma is universally diffused ; and over portions of him the 
world, a thing of falsity, is actually produced:* Brahma is 



’^r^^iKm«rr?rEr2rcrTcT 

I ^^d^>tta-paril>AdsM, p, i8 
“ ‘ How can Brahma, the oolourlesB, be the object of visual or other perception i 
Let not this be asked; for colour and such other though colourless 
are objects of perception.” 

It is a maxim of all the Hindu schools, that qualities have themselves n, 
qualities ; and hence colour is colourless. Therefore, implies the writer hen 
cited, if the possession of colour were a condition indispensable to peroeptibilitv 
colour would be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched 

But the objector, probably a Naiytfyika, who is thus answered, maintains, thal 
theeonditiou specified holds only in respect of substance, not in respeot of qua. 
lity ; for quality is perceived through substance. To this it is rejoined thai 
Brahma^is denied to be substantial, and that, consequently, the oonkion 

IS substantial, still, like time, which also wants colour, he could be the obiecf 

of visua and other perception. How time can be such an object, the VeL 
tin only knows. 

*In p. 6, we read, that, in perception, the object 

pemeived becomes non-different from the subject of right notion ; but that, 

iTthVr’ become so. The author’s explanation 

10 this. Non-difference from the subject of right notion does not here mean 

oneness with it, but the uou-possessiou of an existence distinct from that of 

Jh^subject. To exemplify : since a jar is imagined in the intelligenoe 

t?’ V jar-appropriated 

far oalled^the object.intelligenoe,-is the existence of the 

jar. Bor It rs not admitted, that the existence of an imagined thing diffi.-» 

from that of its stibstra^^ I 







perception is noQ-different from the r 

tliat ol^ot 1^^ AemiUgenea which US tl 
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its stil)sti 8bt6j End its illiisory*-iiiEt6riEl ceus© j End i^norEiic© 
is its material cause. The world, thus, is false; and, there- 



Bubjeot of right notion. Intelligence appropriated to the internal organ is call- 
ed the subject of right notion. When an organ of sense, as the eye, impinges 
upon an object, the internal organ is said to evolve, to be emitted through 
the eye, to betake itself to the object, and to be transformed into its shape. 
This transformed portion of the internal organ is known as an affection 
Vide mpm, p. 4. Along with the internal organ the intelligence thereto 
appropriated is produced to the object perceived; that is to say, as the 
dimensions of that organ are amplified by the evolution, which remains 
continuous with the source of evolution, so increase the limits of the intelli- 
gence appropriated to the organ in question : for intelligence being assumed 
as all-pervading, it cannot be said, literally, to have motion. On ajar being 
brought within a house, the jar-approj3riated ether and the house-appro- 
priated ether become one; they being supposed distinct, so long as the jar 
was outside of tiie house. Similarly, when the internal organ reaches its 
object, the intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes one with the 
objectdntelligence ; and, since the object is non-different from tbe object- 
intelligence, it becomes one witb the intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ, which intelligence is the subject of right notion. This does not, how- 
ever, take place in inference; for, inasmuch as, there, the object does not 
come into contact with an organ of vsense, the internal organ is not thought 
to be drawn out to that object through an organ of sense. Consequently, as 
the intelligence appropriated to the internal organ does not reach Jhe spot 
occupied by the object-intelligence, the two do not become one ; nor does the 
object of infarenco become nan-difi’erent from tbe subject of right notion. 

From this it is plain, that a portion of Brahma, a portion designated as 
object-intelligence, is considered, by the Ved^nbins, to be external to the 
beholder, and to take up a determinate space ; in which portion of Brahma 
a jar, for instance, is imagined, through ignorance, to exist. In this exempli- 
fication, Brahma and the jar are precisely analogous to nacre «and the silver 
for which' it' IB mistaken. 

CoiTesponding language will be found in the VeddnfM-jparibkAsfid,^. 11 ; 
where it is expressed, that it is not the whole of intelligence that serves as 
attbstrate to apparent silver, but only so much of it as is appropriated to the 
present nacre. 

Though nacre is, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate of nacrine 
'Silver,. 'Brahma also, '' the.. 'substrate' of .'everything.- practical , and ''.apparent, 
is so, and in a truer sense, by virtue of his being the sole veritable entity. 

:':l.b '..ehould; .never., for ,/..a''.'',':,.i||0.ment;'''.'',,b,e',''. .forgotten, ' that,-:-. with " .the Y'ed^ntins,; 
'in,telligence:.alway'S'meanS'''Brabm'a..:''.-'''..-.„',.,:. 
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fore, so are its name and form. Its existence in one way is 
false, and, in another way, is true : the former, when it is 
viewed as the world; the latter, when it is viewed as Brah- 
ma.'' Hence the Yedfetins maintain, that the world is false - 
: ».d, at ae time, fct it it id«tW with 

s much as it is Brahma himself +li<i+ ■ 

much iumsui mat, owing to ignorance, ap- 

f pears as the world. ^ ^ 

As on all other topics, so on that of the nature of soul the 
Vedanta doctrine presents a variety of opinions. The princi- 
pal, of which all the rest are modifications, are these two.f 
Some say, that a portion of Brahma, or of the pure spirit 
appropriated to the internal organ, constitutes the soul •$ 
others, that it is a reflexion of Brahma in the internal organ ’s 
It will be made evident, in the sequel, that, on close examina- 
tion, the internal organ, taken by itself, is found to possess, in the 
tenets of the Vedantins, those ehai>acteristics which are refer- 
rible to the ^1, and by which we recognize the soul as such. 

<. / “istence apprehended in snoh a cognition 

belon belongs to Brahma, and is true, or that which 

belongs to the wor d, and is false, the yeda'utin’B answer is twofold, accord- 

exTster T vT'-'"' ,f *eory is, that it is Brahma’s true 

existence cognized ; the second, that it is the world’s false 

'f Named rl Ved&.ta.pariiIuUh^,cited at p, 171. 

t Named, lespeofavely, amohohUnna.vUa and pratibimla-vida. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^rfcrf^ i 

mentionedjust prevbuJly^^^^^^^^^^^^ refers to the pure Brahma, 

^^The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict material literality. 

This appears from the subjoined objection and its answer : 

r: A reflexion of Brahma, he heing colourless csnnnf . v . 

eeenofthat only which has' colol’ l£ fi 

flexion is seen of colour, itself colourless^’ ^ ’ mnce a re- v 
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The views in question, of what make.? up the soul, are always 
inculcated as just described; and yet the importation into 
them of the Brahma-element, or reflexion of Brahma, is alto- 
gether deceptive. And this Brahma-element, or the reflexion 
of Brahma, it is taught, is not the adjective part of the soul, 
but its substantive part. This opinion the Vedmitins, build- 
ing on a maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, and 
recurred to in the seventh, believe themselves justified in en- 

When these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly scru- 
tinized, the soul turns out to be the internal oi'gan. And, if 
it be so, or even if it be a reflexion of Brahma, can it be one 
with him ? Tlie answer, in consonance with, Vedanta no- 
tions, to this iiiterrogatory will be seen in the seventh chapter. 

With reference to the soul, the Vedfctins hold, that, though 
it .is. Brahma, yet, being subject to illusion, or ignorance, it has 
forgotten its true iiauire, and, looking upon the internal organ 
and the body as real, and identifying itself with them, consi- 
ders itself to be man, or tlie like. And, although all things 
in viciss.itu(linous life are false, from ignorance soul , thinks 
them true, and calls some of them mine, and the rest others’, 
and imagines that , some things .'make it happy, and that others 
render it miserable. ''.It being thus,, there arise, in ■the.'.'Soul, 
desire and aversion, in consequence of which it engages in 
good works and in bad. Afterwards, to receive the requital ' 
of those works, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and to 
take birth repeatedly. All these expeidences and mutations 
are, to be sure, false but, nevertheless, they seem to it as 
true;. '.and he, lice is 'all .its .wretchedness. . . .'■ 






..: __ £ 1 —' ' 

. ' .K . . " 'V 

‘‘ The body, Elyaiuro, Hell, and so both bondage and liberation, are but 
mere' /.imagination,' ■ ,. . Wb,at|,Yto/, ,:'bav6; I, © 0 s,en.tiaUy;'in.telligenoe, ' to do . with . 
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Agaiiij tlie Vedantins^ liko tli 6 other Systematistsj main- 
tain, that ttie soul Jias bm from all eternity, in the bondage 

They do not say, that illusion, or ignoranS 
came into being at some particular period, and took the soul 
captive. For, if it thus had origin, it would he necessary to 
assign a cause of its origin; and, besides, oven after being 
emancipated, it might, in consequence of the production of 
some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being taken captive 
afresh. On this gromid tliey allege, that illusion has ex- 
isted from beyond all duration of time,* and that, eoetern- 
ally with it, the soul has been enthralled, and will thus 
continue until emancipated. But how is this notion, that il- 
lusion has always existed, reconcilable with the position, that 
besides Brahma, one without a second, nothing ever has been 
01 is, or is to be ? What, further, becomes of the position, 
that Brahma is, in his nature, eternaUy pure, intelligent, and 
free ? For the soul is Brahma, and yet, having been in bond- 
age to illusion from all eternity, is impure and unintelligent. 
With a view^to repel these objections, the Vedantins declare, 
that illusion is a thing of so peculiar a character, that at once 
neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It cannot be said 
to be, inasmuch as it does not possess true existence. On the 
other hand, it cannot be said not to be, inasmuch as it possesses 
the existence caUed apparent, f This is what they mean in 


^ TMs^onplet was sappUed by^ 

to second canto, ^ ^ 

* See the first foot-note at p. 35, 

frotn been shown, do not at all differ 

I reality, or falsity. Hence, it is all one, in effect 

The a^I a thing practical, or whether they call it apparent' 

Ihe anthor confesses, that he has seen no passage to support him in cLsing 

lUusron among ap^ent oMects ; nor would he spontaneonsly: have a 

vilw herew^ ' ’ n ^*“**'°”*^ ° 

apparent^ :yedintins Jo consider 
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sayingj tliiit ^ Illusion cannot be set fortli as being eitber ex- 
istent or non-existent.”* By this device they would preserve 
intact the dogma of non-duality, and also make out Brahma 
to be, in his natm-o, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and at 
the same time would account for the thi’aldom of the soul 
and its eonseciuent round of trials. For illusion, though it 
has apparent existence, has not really real existence ; and so 
the dogma of monism suffers no injuiy. Again, though il- 
lusion has not really real existence, yet it possesses appa- 
rent existence ; and so it is capable of taking the soul captive. 
And again, the Ved^ntins say, that, as illusion is only ap- 
parent, so the soul’s being fettered is practical; that is, as 
illusion is false, so the soul’s being fettered is likewise . false. 
Neither was the soul ever actually fettered, nor is it n’ow fet- 
tered, nor has it to be emancipated, f 






* 


Veddnta'sd 7 'af-p. 4 . 

■srrs^iTT ■ST ttrt i 

0 % 0 \ 

’ET^TETiT^raTf^lT’^T fTTSJfWcTT ^-STTcI^ B 

This couplet is cited, as from the A'dif/^a'-purdna, by Vijudna Bhikshu, ia 
the Yog(t‘t)drUikad)hdshyu ; MS.,/o/. l^fVerso. 

‘‘IlluBion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, nor, indeed, both 
.combmed. /i! not describable either as existent or as non-existent: 

■fake, and, eternal/' ' 

t ^ wPT ’^^cr 5 rf% i 

<I>S SJ VI ' -v* . ■ ■ ■ ' * 'y' '■■ ■ 

^’zrr f^^cf^=^3C3FT n 

■ *Si ■ 


: f ! He Hs He He 

^ ■’T ’^frrfxT’isr^f ^ i 


*0 'SK " ■ ■ , ' <*■'.' 

^ irffW*! ¥ TCSTEn: xr^:Tri’zrcTT i 

■ S#' N# VI " 'V# 

■ These, verses ar©., from the 'Fi-i>t’l:a-e/^lic^<iw.a^f,^-whichdS'a8crib^^ to.S'ankara' 
'A'chdrya*,'.' 

■ ,,'‘*,Th8' foolish, groundlessly imagine in. the.true entity, , bondage 

.and':, emancipation,, , wliicb.'' appe.rtaia' :, to 'She' .intellect, : or internal organ, here / 

•'before :,the' eyes, '''caused by clouds, .to the sun 
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Accordingly, I wara my readers against being misled by the 
notions, so prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the 
Vedmta, Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assu- 
ming tliem, made the world : and that some small portion of 
the pure Brahma parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and 
then became souls ; which souls, when they fi’ee themselves 
from illusion, will be united to Brahma ; &e. &c. The teachers 
of the Vedanta do not "allege, that Brahma was once void of 
qualities, and subsequently, taking them upon him, formed 
the universe ; but they allege, that to be without them has ever 
distinguished him, and ever will distinguish him. * Equally, his 
possession of qualities, and his opei’ating the origin, continuance, 
destruction, &c. of the world, are from everlasting ; for herein 

mder the idea, that tU mn is darhened ; ior that, Brahma, in intelligence 
seooudlesa, unaffected 62 / cuMj/jq and indefectible.” 

* ^ * * df iJf ^ 


Destruction is not, nor, again, origination ; nor is any bound, or, yet, 
taking measureaio b& liberated ; nor is there any aspirant after emancipation, 
or 05^2/ owe emancipated. Such is the truth.” 

The second of these couplets occurs, as of his own composition, in what 
passes for the commentary of Gaudapada on the MdnMIcya^upamshad, See 

Bibliotheca Indica, Yol Yin., 

XflfTf t f Veddnta-paribMshd, p, 47. Though emancipation, Brahma him- 
self, already has place, yet the mistaking it for non-existent can account for 
taking action to bring it about.” 

^ Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free from bondage, 
IS likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, an affection of the internal 
organ, which organ is unemanoipated from eternity to eternity. In this 
misreasoning, and in the language in which it is couched, the Yedintins and 

the Sankhyas are completely at unity. 

* See the passage cited atp. 35. .Among the six things there reckoned 
as beginningless, the pure Brahma isinoluded. Often in most Teddnta 
writers, but with especial frequency in the works of S'ankara A'chdrya, the 
^pithet of “ ever and essentially pure, intelligent, and free,” nUva-s!v,ddha- 

^ IS here metonymical ; sinde, in strictness, Brahma is held to be 

^intelUgenoe,”_not ‘fintelligent.’^ ^ ^ ^ 
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the Vedanta is consentient with the other Systems. But his 
having no qualities is true (pdmmdTtUha)^ and his having 
qualities is practical The former is really real : whereas the 
other is not so ; it arising simply from the imputation, by 
the ignorant, to Brahma, of what does not belong to him. 
Nor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part of Brahma was 
separated off*, fell into the snare of illusion, and became 
soul The accredited doctidne is, that neither Brahma nor 
any portion* of him can ever be truly beguiled by illu- 
sion, f And yet tlie soul has always been what it is, distinct from 
Brahma,! and has always been ensnared by illusion, or igno- 
rance, coeval with itself. Nevertheless, the soul is Brahma, and 

* Pui*e Brahma, ifc is maintained, is without parts. In the Mdndnhya’ 
i^panUhadj Braiuna is spoken of as of four parts ; three, as the soul (jivktman ), 
which experiences three states, those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping in- 
sensibly ; and one, as pure Brahma. A'nanda Giri thus introduces two 
sentences of S'ankara A^ch^rya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. 

ajTftwfkfcT I I iTt:?Tm?{^5STtwrvrfw5fTi 

'•jt ^ ' 

1 1 Bibliotheca Hdica, Vol. VIIL, p. 340- 

“ Of the impartito spirit not even two portions can be predicated ; still lessj, 
four. This is meant by * How/ 4'^* Though, in truth, it has not four por- 
tions, still an imaginary quaternion of portions, consisting 'partly of means and 
partly of end, is not incongruous. With this in view, the first portion <?/ 
Bralma is etymologized as follows : ‘ He says,’ &c.” 

t Were it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable ; and, in the VediCnta, 
he is esteemed to be unchangeable. . . ■ , ■ 

J sgif ?ri%! 

■^T I Veddntaparibhhhdy p/ 32. And this mutual 

non-existence, or non-id&ntUy, ^ when its substrate is originated, is imlf 
originated ; as the non-identity of cloth in a jar. If the substrate is beginning- 
less, so Is the '’mnddenUty as that of Brahma in the soul, or that of the 
soul 'in.' 'Brahma..*’' 
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always has been so; and wherever it is found called a part of 
Brahma, such language is used only from the standing point 
of practical existence. Strictly speaking, the soul, ^ the 
sense in which it is Brahma, is not so merely as apart of him 
but as the whole ; and, in the sense in which it is not Brahhta' 
it is no part of Brahma regarded as a whole, but is entirely dis- 
tinct from him. Nay, rather than speak of it as being distinct 
from Bi’ahma, it ought to be said, simply, that it is not Brali- 
ma. For, from the aspect from which it is not Brahma, 
Brahma does not exist at all : and how, then, can it be spoken 
of as distinct from Brahma? Tlie ease is like that of nacrine 
silver, when thought to be genuine silver : it not being, to the 
beholder, nacre at all ; wherefore he will not say, that it is dis- 
tinct from nacre. In the same way, pure Brahma, contem- 
plated from the standing point of practical existence, has no 
existence whatever: there is no Brahma, except him that has 
qualities, or I's'wara, the maker of the world ; to which are to 
be added the world and souls, all quite separate one fi-om ano- 
er. From that ^oint of view it is, then, %vrong to'speak of 
the soul as being separate from the pure Brahma. Therefore, 
though the soul, from the standing point of practical exist^ 
ence, has always existed as soul, from the standing point of 
fame existence, it has always been veritably Brahma. And, 
though the soul has always been Brahma, yet neither to Brah- 
ma, nor to any part of him, has there ever attached, or can 

aere ever attach, in any way, the least ignorance or alterability. 

Bvermore, in his nature, does he remain altogether piu-e, in- 
telligent, and free. 

: ^ From all this it will be patent to the reader, thafthe Ted^n- 
nn^not only holds the ignorance-imagined world, and its maker, 
i s wara, to be practical and false, but maintains, also, that the 
imaj:,mei of the wpild and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is 
Al|^nt ^d false. The^^^i^^ 

IS that whmh makes soul to be soul ;vand hence the soul, as soul, 
is prao ica and false : the one Brahma, in his nature ever puiejl 
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intelligent, and free, alone is true. If, then, it be asked, how 
it can be, that the soul has, troin all eternity, been in captivity 
to ignorance, and yet is Brahma; he being, however, unchan- 
geably pure : the answer is, that, assuredly, it cannot be ; only 
the misguided Vedantins think fliat it can. Ignorance, by 
reason of which the soul, the world, and I's'wara appear 
according to them, to exist, they believe to be false, that is 
to be nothing ; and, of course, there is nothing that can de 
rive impurity or change to Brahma. This will be clearly ex- 
plained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; and so it 
is unnecessaiy to dwell on it lurthor on this occasion. And it 
is highly material that tlio reader should take notice, that the 
tenet of the falseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the 
Vediiuta, and must never bo lost from view for a single mo- 
ment. In constantly recurring to it, as I do in this book, I 
may be supposed to lay myself open to the charge of tedious 
and usele.ss repetition. The tenet referred to is, however, not 
only one of paramount moment, but also difficult to" grasp and 
to retain ; and, if it bo not mastered, the Vedanta is impos- 
sible to be understood. 

Further, I would beg the reader to believe, that the Ve- 
danta, however perspicuously expounded, is most bewildering. 
Some of my own countrymen, and foreigners, in particular, if 
they read what I write, may conclude, as the result of a hasty 
glance, that I have set down many things without having 
grounds for them, .and that I have spun enigmas out of my 
own brains. All sucli I entreat to avoid a hasty judgment, 
and to go through my volume patiently and attentively. They 
will then, I suspect, change tlieir minds. If, in one place 
where it is looked for, my authority for a statement be fomid 
wanting, it will bo .seen produced elsewhere, and more appropri- 
ately ; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast as they arise, 
still I trust, tlnat a ciu'eful perusal of my entire treatise, will 
fewdoubtsundispelled. ; 

And now I wish to mention one or two thmgs that are very 

2 c 
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liielj to occiir to foreigners who give their attention to the Ve* 
d&ita and the other Hindu Systems. In the first place, there 
are namiy expressions, in the treatises on these systems^ the 
precise sense of which they wiU not ^prehend ; and^^^^ to 
second place, when they come upon glaring absurdities and 
tocongmities, refosing to see them in their true light, they wilt 
give them such a turn as to render everything most reasonable 
and excellent. Whoso would acquaint himself with the philo- 
sophical opinions peculiar to a strange country, should by no 
means content himself with simply reading a book or two, whe- 
ther by himself, or with aid, and then at once set to theorizino' 
about them. If he wishes to understand those opinions really 
and thoroiighly, he must apply himself perseveringly, for se- 
veral years, to the study of works in wdiich they are set forth ; 
and he must mix familiarly with the people who profess them, 
until, by frequent converse, he learns how those people are 
affected and influenced by their views ; and he must hear 
them speak about them without constraint, and spontaneously; > 
In short, he must, as it were, become one of themselves ; 
and then, and not till tlien, can he certify himself, that he has 
actually got at the true purport and import of their bblief 
Leaving this digression, I shall address myself to what re- 
mains to be said on the Yedanta doctrine of the soul. 


Accoidiug to the Vedantiiis, when the soul, bound by 
|ltoion, becomes eonvto the world is false, and that 

its^f is^^ existent, intelligence, and joy, it escapes 

from further vicissitude, and realizes Brahmahood. But, 

even after tlie acqu»^ 

tenant toe body, jth0 experience of its fructes- 

cent woiks ; and so it cannot evade happiness and mi- 
experience exhausted, it obtains disembodied iso- 

iary;nman(n^^^^ 

prescribing puiity of intellect as indispensable to emancipative 
'fto'iedge.:,^ , This: , purity 
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repetition of sacred names, austerities, and pilgrimage, kept 
up during several births.* In order to gaining emancipative 
knowledge, the practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The 
accounts of iVwara, found in the Puraiias and other books, 
as that he assumed the forms of Vishnu, S'iva, &c. , and achie- 
ved various actions, are also respected by the Vedantins ;t 
who, again, hold it proper to go through the sacrifices and 
other ceremonies enjoined in the Veda. They declare, how- 
ever, like the other Systematists, that, if a man estranges 
himself from the world, and gives himself wholly to spiritual 
studies and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, he must desist 
from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the ceremonial 
portion of the Veda as folly. Notwithstanding tlie ritual re- 


nunciation of the ascetic, as has been mentioned, it is not 
deemed improper for him to engage in mental devotion ad- 
dressed to Vishnu, Malnkleva, and other first-class deities, 
forms of Ts'wara. Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the Ve- 
dantins believe in Brahma without qualities, infer, that they 
reject Vishnu, S'iva, and the rest of the pantheon, and that 
they discountenance idolatry and such things, and that they 
count tlie Puranas and similar writings false, labours under 
gross error, t Regarded from the standing point of practical 






* erw 'Sf ^ tr?:Tq-?;3rr 
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WWt t%f^5rt3r« I Veddnta-pariUthhii,p.i9. "And this right 

apprehensitm by owe olitni nation of sin ; andi this elimination 

'rmto from perforniarice^o Tluis is the connexion, mediately, 

^ol'^otkuAmth right 

»T5ri' I FedtoJa- 

■panbkd$M.j,p, 9. /'And this supreme I's'wara, though one, yet, because of the 
difibrence: .between ...the ■^w»as,'--^goodiiessj.'.paasiou, and.' darkness, -—belonging ' 'to. 
.illusion, his,; i'fi^iMJam’biassociate,. .receives^ 'the appeWationa of Brahralf^ Vishnu, 
;3Eah.e*^.waia,y4e'/’,^^ ^ 

':,/t ■■■Sb»»kam'''Abh^rya, .;''whiie.;'engaged ■■■bi'reiuti.ng the ' Bhdgavataa, uondueal 
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existence, these are all real and autlioritative. Prom the stai 

^int of true existence, all tHngs, including oven Ife 
TJpanishads, the source of the Ved^ta faith, are looked uhnn 
as false. Such are the leading dogmas of the 


CHAPTER 3. 

Emamination of the Vedanta Views comernmg tJw Sdprm 

Spirit, 

^ ae first article of tlxe Vedanta creed, as it has been given 
IS, that “Brahma is true.” However, the Vedantins, in deuyin.^ 
all qualities to him, render him such, that it is impossible to 

"T" f f “Oiety is disorspant 

the Ved&ta, and acknowledges as commendable the whole of its riiua-r 

lism. His words are these : c,'^ '*rT^?!rt 

Wirnr ir<*H(iTT 

V I 



«T sf^fers}^ 




Bram<i-mmMtaya, ll., 2 . MS. : on the aphorism , 

« TOaAyon here allege, to-wU, that H^rayana, -known to tin 

vcend^the nnmanifested, the supreme Spirit rone with all -has of 

h^elfexhibited himselfin various divisions, is not controverted. . 

‘ He becomes one, he becoropq -RvU > j ^9® 

ef manifestation nt b • ’ ^ ° ®™Ptnres, the manifoldness 

<V»M«*/hstatmn of the supreme%irit is gathered. Moreover the reliviohs 

prosecuted meessantly, andwith Hindis tooted attention of tha^Mo 
^le onv c^sistmg in pious resort, &c., w^^^ 
objected to ; by reason, as is well known th»+ / • • - ^ 3^o», is not 

tpr^rarntheX^aaaudtheSm^^ 

The reader, if curious about the BarHohb.ro +1 V « 
aaong fte Bh^atas, rnay coMult goii 

’^ol. 1, P. « 6 . ElncMations will t^^ 

V V’ . wu yoyos, as employed by th^^ 
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prove his existence. When they hear us ascribe to the Su- 
preme Spirit inteUigence, will, power, and other attributes, 
and speak of Him as Maker of the world, they silently deride 
us, in the conviction, that we are lamentably ignorant : for oui- 
views, to their thinldng, impute imperfection to Him, in giving 
Him qualities; and they suppose, that we, at the best and 
furthest, stop short at Ts'wara, and make no approach to the 
pure Brahma beyond. But they do not consider, that such a 
sixpreme Spu'it as they contend for cannot be proved to exist. 
From the world, an effect, it must be inferred, that it had an 
efficient cause : hence God, its Maker. By what argumen- 
tation can one establish the existence of a beins; transeendinfir 
Him, a being not a maker ? Moreover, I would ask the 
Vedantin m what sort we charge imperfection on the Supreme 
Spirit, in ascribing to Him such attributes as omnipotence and 
omniscience? And, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on 
what ground is he supposed to be ulterior to the Creator ? 
For a being without qualities, if conceivable, oamiot be deemed 


cither excellent or otherwise. But, waiving this, it is certain, 
as was saidj that Brahma without qualities caiinot be proved an 
entity. Preception tells ns nothing of him j and inference 
teaches ns no more ; since he has no relation with anything. 
Por^ agreeably to the Vedthitin’s definition^ Brahma is related 
to nothings either as canse, or in any other way. / ^ 

It might be snpposed;^ by some, that^ since the Vedantins 
call Brahma the substrate of tlie world, it is wrong to say, that 
tliey deny Ms relativity. I reply, that the snUime conception, 
that God is the stay of the w-orld, is, indeed, most true. But 
neither true nor snblime is the notion of the Veddntins, that 
is file wori^^^ They mean,, that he is 


.so. 


;as.. nacre. ■■ rs' 


na- 


(ure is mistaken to silver, so is Brahma mistaken for the world. 
Again, let it be ever kept in mind, that, by fiie Brahnaa whom 
the ’^edintins call t^^^ 

eanse^ is ordinarily meant, not the pure Bi^^^ 
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discussion, but Bralima the illusion-appropriated, or illii«;rtv, 
associated,* l^Vara, who is ignorance-imagini and ^ 
The Ved&itins are, however, forced to look upod the pgp 
Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of all. Since Braluna 
the illusion-associated, and likewise the illusion which is his 
associate, are ignorance-imagined and false, a substrate must 

be found for them; and it can be found, we are told, 'in the 
pure Brahma, t and nowhere else. But this pure Braluna is 
not held to be, consciously, and by virtue of his will and power 
the cause of the universe to which he stands in the relation 
of substrate. J So well-known, in fact, is it, that Brahma 

I V^nta-parihhahd, p. 44. “Brahma himself is the 

material cause 4 e tke illusory.naterial cause, of a jar, or the like • for this 
rllasmn-assoeiated intelligence extends to all jars, and so forth.” ' 
f See the second extract from A'nanda Giri at p U8 

“rdinhxilyspeak of the illusion, 
associated Bmh,na I s^rara, as thd world’s illusory-material cause • but it 

must be understood, it is his pure-Brahma portion that is held to be so The 

Illusory-material cause of the world-whioh world is reckoned false-must le 

M ^«~oolated Brahma, : slv t 

false, and so the world likewise, he cannot, as associated with illusion be its 

hlTrsthml maintain, that 

pure Brahma portion is, here, alone to ho taken account of. On other 

^a^ns,however, allUiat is predicated of this being, JVwara, is^^^! 
cansatiritv f Th ‘>^6 oonscions and efficient 

causatwity of the world, ommsoience, oranipotenoe, &o. &c. 

i veoduta- 

MS., ^ ...0, “ < Hesoienee,’ as wiU ^ 

,^ity, not to be describe ^ eliminabir by 

cm produoed, m the shape of the supreme Is'wara’s beholding, or aovrchm- 
Will, and activity ' hv whirh tJivao r; » ° ^ 

.MM,,.!. 

r’‘- A 

soul s intmiul.oi^ portion, not to its Bi^ 
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lias 110 activity, will, and other qualities, that it ought not to be 
expected of me to adduce authority for what I assert. How- 
evei, I will quote a passage in proof. The author of the /Sum- 
hsliepa-s%riTaka, &^^^^^ with the Vais'eshikas on 

the point in question, thus delivers his own doctrine : More- 
tioni the son of .A. nakadunduhhi,^— announced in the 
Veda; outreaching speech and thought; unalloyed intelH- 
genoe, without rise or disappeai-ance ; lord,— this' entire uni- 
verse was produced uncon sciously. ” *' And how was the worl d 


Uentc©, when the Vedclntins ascribe illusory-inaterial causativity to the 
iHiision-associated Brahma, they consider him as indeed a conscious and 

efficient cause . but, since, only as illusion-associatedj he is such a cause, 

since conscious and efficient causativity appertains to his illusion-portion 
only, —as a conscious and efficient cause, he is false. 

Again, the Vdd£n tins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe illusory- 
material causativity to the pure Brahma, whom they indeed count a true 
entity ; only he is, avowedly, devoid of all that constitutes a consdious and 
efficient cause. 


The reason why the Veddutins generally refer to the illusion -associated 
Brahma the illusory-material causativity of the world, is this. Brahma, it is 
i'laid down, possesses such causativity, in the sight of the ignorant only, by 
whom the world is reputed to be real. To such, the material cause of the 
world, or illusion, is likewise real ; and, in like manner, Brahma is, to them, 
necessarily associated with illusion. Consequently, when Brahma the illusion- 
associated is spoken of as the illusory-material cause of the world, it is not 
intended, that he, as such, is such a cause, but solely as pure Brahma : and 
yet, to the ignorant, he is not, in feet, unassociated Brahma, but Brahma 
■-associated' with illusion, . 

^ sat! j 

srjrcr n 

No M3, of the is now accesrible for reference. 

By *^son of AhKikadurHlublu’^ is meant Krislma. 

The earlier Yeddntins, S'ankara A'ch^rya and liis proximate followers, 
were— -as will be seen in a coming note,— Yaishgavas, and held Vishnu, Or 
ICrishna, to be the supreme Spirit himseffi They use the word Vdsudeva, 
;a 'name'of'''Krishxia, .as^'a 'synonyme"Of Brahma.-'' 


Thus, Sfenkara, commenting on the ICqtha'UpanUhcHl^^^^^ 
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produced uncoaseiousty from the son of A'nakadundublii ? 

The answer is, preeiselj as silver is produced from nacre - 

not as an effect owes its origin to a conscious agent. Hence 

I maintain, that, if Brahma he not conscious creator of the 

world, or its stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that 
is to say, in spite of himself, to establish that such a substrate 
exists is not to make out, that Brahma, as essentially exist- 
enee, intelligence, and joy, is an entity. To prove, that 
any being is such a stay of the world as the Vedantins talk 
o:^ it must first of all be shown, that the world is illusory; 
And, though the world be so considered, how is it determined 
that -its stay, or substrate, which is mistaken fim the world- 
ayisible and material tiling, is void of qualities, impassible 
without form, immutable, essentially existence, intellicrence 

and joy, as theVedantins describe Brahma ? ’ 

^How, the Supreme Spirit, God, whom the Bible calls the 
Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre is to silver, or as the 
ground IS to ajar, or as a thing qualified is to its qualities, or 




n ''' “ ‘ V*udova,-per.ader o; 

Brahma^ the supreme Spirit.” ■ 

Vdsndeva, as a word, means “son of Vasudeva.” The Veddntins how- 
jer, try to fome from it, etymologioally, yarious senses available for epithets 
Brahma. The author of the Sanhshepa,-if&Hraha, one of the elder Vedfo- 
tin doctors, 6.ypresses and implie.s, throughout liis book, that Vishnu is the 

w ”« r f “■ ■“ -j' " »• "«.» of I 

Taiseshika and other anti-vaidika denomin^^^ 

to say, Krishna. Tasudeva, was &ther of Vasudeva, that ds 

By the application of the term 

^ i. tt. „p™.. “ “““• ““ 

to a. VBdediikl &c., BO 1® oppositio 

; set m opposition to Siva. 
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as its threads ai-e to a web. He is called the world’s Upholder 
because by His wondi'ous and inscinitable wiU and might 
the world is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, 
so neither is it self-sustaining, but is upheld by the constant 
exercise of the Divine Will. To speak figuratively, the hand of 
His will holds up its existence. Let that hand be withdi'awn 
but for a single instant, audit would at once fall into non- 
existence. Such is the exalted sense in which the Bible 
speaks of God as the Stay of the world; as where it says : 
“ In Him we live, and move, and have our being.” From 
other passages of Holy Writ, where God is mentioned as the 
Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident whatmeanino- 
we are to assign to the text just cited. How wide, then, is 
the difference between the Ved^ta doctrine, on the point 

here discussed, and the doctrine of the Bible ! 

But, over and above, all this, it should not be forgotten, 
that, in the estimation of the Vfeddntins, the pui'e Brahma’s 
being even the unconscious substrate of the universe is not 
true (j)dranidrthika). For the ignorance by which he is ima- 
gined to be such a substrate, is itself maintained to be false :* 
a position necessary for the integrity of monism. Strictly 
speaking, then, there is not even so much of a connexion 
between the pure Brahma and the universe as seemed, a mi- 
nute ago, to be promised. This is strange absurdity; but I 
am not responsible for it. I take the Vedanta as I find it, and 
trace its principles to their issues. 

And let no one suppose, that the places in the Upanishads 
and other Vedanta works, where an onmiscient or omnipo- 
tent being, or the conscious and efficient cause of the world, 
is spoken of, are claimed, by the Veddntins, as referring to 
their pure Brahma. Gn the contrary, they assert, that their 
Ts'wara is there meant. Hames which they give to him are, 
Brahma with qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated 

* Tins will be shown in the eighth chapter. 

2d 
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Brahma, illusive Brahma,* and even supreme Brahma and 
Supreme Spirit. For- — as should be distinctly kept in mind— 
it is the supreme Brahma himself^ imagined, by ignorancb 
as associated with illusion, as creating the world, and as en- 
dowed with the attributes of omniscience, <fec. , that is Is'wara, 
The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, however 
precisely like that of Is'wara ; for the soul and the world are 
nothing but Brahma mistaken for them, Wliy, then, is fs'- 
wara, in a more special and eminent sense than the soul and 
the world, considered to be one with Brahma ? The Veddntin 
would reply, that his system persuasively accommodates itk 
language, when addressed to the vulgar, to their erroneous 
views. The vulgar are not conscious, that they call the su- 
preme Spirit himself soul and the world ; but they are con- 
scious, that they believe him to be the omnipotent and omni- 
scient creator. But what I think to be the true reason is this ; 
that, though the Ved^ntin, in order to save monism, is forced 
upon the invention, that Bralmia^ k void of qualities, 
his inner consciousness does not acquiesce in this position. 
Hence he is involuntarily led to speak of Brahma and iVwara 
promiscuously, as if they were the same. 

The first of the Vedanta Aphorisms, to be sure, professes 
to enquire about Brahma ; and the second defines him to be 
au&or of the world’s origin, subsistence, and end. Yet it 
must not be inferred, from this, that the Ved£ntins r eally so 
conceive of their pure Brahma. B is not, that the esse^^^^ 
nature of the pure Brahma is there defined ; but a false chm’- 
acter is imputed to him, with intent to point out his true na- 
ture Bom' ''afar.f''': 



See the Giri, cited at p. 158 . 

adintemte^^ tmnslate^ 


f Tlie Vedantins liave of Brahma. The 

describes his true nature/ and is wor^^ 

The ^ther 

tamana. Tatastha signifies » standing on the shore.- True to the metaphor, 



It may be askedj whether the Vedantins consider their 

such a definition, denotes a characteristic which, though not in fact inhering 
in the thing defined, approximates to it, and indicates it. The ordinary 
illustration represents a man as pointing out the new moon to another, by 
directing him to look at a certain branch of a certain tree. 

Edmdnanda SaraswaW, expounding the commentary on the second apho- 

i ism of the mentioned abo-ve, writes thus i 

^T’ZTtJrcT 5r3T<w:?!r ci^ 
W^ffT wfWcr«!»T^Jirc? cTcT^ ^ 

Bibliotheca Indica. No. 64, p. 38. But how can causativity be a charac- 
teristic of Brahma, destitute of <;jualities, the object of enc^^uiry ? If this be 
asked, the reply is : In like manner as silver is a characteristic of nacre, 
in the proposition ^That which is mistaken foT silver is nacre,’ so, in the 
proposition, ‘That which is mistaken for the cause of the world is Brah- 
ma, imaginary causativity is a merely suggestive characteristic of Brahma. 
Thus unimpeachable.” 

Thus it IS declared, that Brahma is held to be author of the world^s origin, 
continuance, and end, just as nacre is nacrine silver. 

The description of the tatasthadakshana given by the author of the Fed!aw- 
ia^paribhdshhy pp, 34, So, may appear, to a hurried reader, to make against 
the above; 

, \J ■ N# «S 

suggestive characteristic is that which 

does not oorrespood temporally to the object characterized, and which yei 
distinguishes fromothm^ things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive 
characteristic of earth j for, at the great consummation, there is no odour 
in the ^enwe atoms j not As 'there' any in jars and the like, at the time of 
production. And, in the case in hand, i. e., of Brahma^ the being the 
cause of the origin, &c. of the universe is the suggestive characteristic A ^ 

It might be thought, from this, that, However the causativity of the universe 
does not always appertain to Brahma, still it appertains to him at some parti- 
cular period or periods ; as odour, to the earth* But the reader cannot be too 
cautioned, that the expressions of the Ved^ntins are^^ f^^^^ most 

tiver What^h stated is, suitably to the Tedtoa, true as far 

as :it 'goes , : :only 'it is: ''not.'the :whole ' truth/ ^■■:':.'':Brahma's 'causarivity''of the 'world’s,^ 
origin, Ato« is, to be Sure, non-etemah even as the developed universe itself is 
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fs'wara to be altogether false. They regard illusion-aiDpro- 




' ■'"I \ ••*'. 




^ 


i]on»eternal. Both the causativity and the universe are, however, not only 
non-eternal, but false. They are only ignorance -imagined ; and, immediately on 
the acceding of right apprehension, they are falsified, or proved to be nothin 

Bor this very reason they are called transitory : 


Cf 

* 


%cr^wf?rPc# cT?rr I 

I nid., p. z% « if such 

substrate is Other than intelligence, e., Brahma, its eternalness is not esta- 
blished, For, as will be declared, all but Brahma is falsifiable by right ap- 
prehension of Brahma.’' 

The ensuing passage will clear up the meaning of Bharraarslja : 

ErrcTtri^um ?rfcr wit 

WTcr wwTVT ^f^wrafTWTHvrTTTOixrfTrftrfcT ^ w i w ff 

•^feWR5Trwf cTTrlTW W'lT^W | cr^fcnT=^ 

%?T w$wtr?i 3 rf I w?ern;i wfw vw^ht 

wirfiir sricruKT^ wwT w'frfisr srfcrfww??T vttw 
vfcflww^ ww®ts-ErwT5W’5iTw?rFrwf w fw^fvf%- 

wfcTtrrfwW I cfcT: wWttriw- 

?rfcT g-tfTWTw fwwr ww^r-s^sTw fw?:- 

^Twf wfw w^tsTTf^T w^nwftT tixr^^ 

=OTi^wTtj^r?;j!rTTf7cf^fWJ!rw^^Twr»rfg[ ^siTTffWTfwiJT^fW^- 
jffi^tTfrT’^xr^ w SET w^irtT?:?? ?T | fwwwsr^R^JB'xifa’Wprt 

WT^wt 5 f^ivwTWTvfwwfw§iar«r»TW^^ wlv 

■5f l nid., pp 

40 , 41 , “ ‘ If Brahma is wt forth, by the Vedintas, i. e.yt'he Vpanishads, to 
be the cause of i*e world, he must be in relation with the world ; and the con- - 
sequence u dmlitp. Else, the sorip^^^m^declaration3 of creation come to be 
alsified/ Not so. ^ ^ of creation do not aim to teadh 

f e verity out to impart a hnowledge d/ the sepondless Brahma. 

How IS ^e deiortj^« p^ creation suteerrient to the kii^ 
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priated Brahma as TsVara.* A part of him may be false- 
but how can that other part of him, wHch is Brahma, be 

this wise. If die existence of the universe in Brahma were dfenied, and creation 
were not mentioned, the surmise might arise, that the universe, denied to exist 
in Brahma, exists somewhere else ; even as colour, though denied to exist 
in the air, exists in other things - and thus an indubitable account of non- 
duality would not have been given. Hence, when it is ascertained, from 
the passages concerned with creation, that t/is universe is a material 'effect 
Viz., an illusory-material effect, of Brahma, the sumise, ihiii the universe, 
the material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the material 
cause, is dispelled. Then, by the statement, in ‘Not it, not it’ and 
other scriptural giassages, of the non-existence of it, the universe, in Brahma 
also, the utter nihility of the universe being ascertained, Brahma,— freed 
from all suspicion of duality; irapartite; the existent intelligence Ind joy 
unalloyed u>ilh aught else,~h established. Thus, the aim of even the pas- 
sages rebating to ci-eation is, to set forth, indirectly, Brahma as without a 
second. The object of the passages read in the devotional sections 0 / i/m 
Upanuhads, w Brahma with qualities, is, simply to impute 

qualities falsely to Brahma, which qualities are demanded by the injunctions 
to devotion ; an,l their object is not to teach that he is possessed of qualities. 
As lor tie use of the passages read in sections of ike Upanuhiads taken up 
with iSr-oAraa without qualities, which passages speak of him as having quali- 
ties, it^ is, to indicate, supplementarily, the object denied, viz., qualili^, which 
object -IS demanded by the passages denying qualities, to Brahma. Thus no 

passage whatever is inconsistent with the declaration of Brahma as second- 

less.”.' 

Tiie Vedsintins, cTiCCordingly, discourse of Brahmas cauaativifcy, and other 
qualities, simply with intent to confirm the idea of their entire nonentity. 

It will be sufiiciently clear, from what precedes, how essentially Br. J. R 
Ballantyne has misapprehended the purport of the Vedanta system. “ So 
far, he says, «« is the conception of Bra/m from being reduced to that of 
a nonentity by the Vedd^ntic tenet of his being nirguna^ that, according 
to^ne of Vyksa’s aphorisms, as rendered by Mr. Colebrooke {Essays, p. $5^, 
Bvery attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, etc.), exists in 
who is devoid of qualities." It is rather strange, that the occurrence 
of this passage in Mr. Oolebrooke’s well-known essay should not have sufficed 
to awaken a suspicion, that the term * devoid of qualities’ must be employed 
in a sense other than that of an empty substratum—a nonentity. ’" 
ty contrasted, &:c., p. '46. 

f; *, ; ; p. 9. 

f^'Inteiligence. .appropriated:. to.illusion is I's'wara,:' supreme. ’’V 
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so ? Ill reply? I ask, wlietlier they do not maintain, that 
Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ constitutes 
the soul? And why do they call the soul false? The rea- 
son is this. They assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to the 
internal organ, or else as reflected in it, constitutes the soul • 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is truly so appropriated, or 
reflected; there being, according to them, no true contact 
between Brahma and the internal organ, but only an errone- 
ously imputed contact ; since, like the rest of the world, the 
internal organ is false. Hence, though the soul is called 
Brahma appropriated to the internal organ, still, since his 
appropriation ; to the internal organ is false, the soul as soul 
is false. Similarly, though they call Brahma appropriated 
to illusion fsVara, they declare, that the contact of illusion 
with Brahma is not true, but merely imagined. Hence, with 
them, fs'wara is Brahma appropriated to illusion ; and yet 
they believe their TsVara’s appropriation to illusion to be 
imaginary ; and, therefore, their tsVara is imaginary, pjmely, 
imagined by ignorance. According to their opinion, even the 
false rs'warahood of this illusion-appropriated TsVara be- 
longs to Ms iUusion-portion, not to his Brahma-portion; in 
like manner as the false activity, experience of happiness and 
misery, and other qualities of the imagined internal-organ- 
appropriated soul, reside in its internal-organ portion, not in 
ite Brahma-portion. When, therefore, they call TsVara 
maker of the world, and onmipotent, it must be understood, 
that they deny activity and other qualities to his Br abma - 
• portion. . , ; 

Sometimes the Veddntins give to illusion the appellation of 
power of fs'wara. StiU, it does not inhere in the true nature 
of rs'wara, his Brahma-portion, in the way we hold, that 
power inheres in one who is powerftd. For we regard 
this connexion as true ; but the coiuieMpn Betvpeen Brahina 
and fflusion is false. It is distinctly stated^ in the 
sdm, that, as^.^a snake is erroneously surmised in a cord, just 
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so the entire universe, beginning with ignorance, is eiToneous- 
ly surmised in Brahma.* Here, it should be, observed, igno- 
rance itself is comprehended in the universe, the object of 
erroneous surmise. By ignorance, as will be seen by the 
reader of the Veddnta-sdra, illusion — which is the material 
cause of the world, often denominated the power of iVwara, — 
is here intended. 

Not except by apprehending these mysterious matters of 
the Vediinta, can one be preserved from being misled by its 
language. To make good this assertion, I produce a passage 
on the subject of ignorance-associated inteUigenee, or Ts'wara. 
It is this: “ Intelligence associated with i^oi-anee, when the 
former is chiefly considered, is the efficient cause: and, 
when its associate is so considered, the material cause: as 
the spider, when itself is chiefly considered, is the efficient 
cause, and, when its body, whence its web is derived, is so 
considered, the material cause, as regards its thread, the ef- 
fect.”t On reading this, one of the uninitiated wifl express 
himself in this wise. “ Here, plainly enough, two statements 
are put forth touching Ts'wara. His body — ^ignorance, or illu- 
sion, — is called the material cause of the world ; and himself, 
the efficient cause of the world, or its maker. And what 
is he, in distinction from ignorance, his body, but pure Brah- 
ma ? And does it not follow, that this pure Brahma is account- 
ed maker of the world?” I reply, that no one who has 

* ■ 

fathomed the Tedanta doctrine can come to such a conclusion 




* 


OSi, 

5^ gpif I 1 p. 4. 


^ i w«n sfw ^sriniTerai 

I yeaih/a-sdra, p. 7. 

is ^mefeimes caljbd md^aometi^^ 

'w j*‘:iliusiott-appro|)riated*^ and':, ignorance-associated.^' ^ 
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as is thus implied. By way of explanation, I will first show 
how, accoi'ding to the Vedantin, the ease stands, in its fulness 
as regards the spider; and then, how the illustration of the 
spider and his web is applicable, according to the Vedantin, in 
respect of ifs'wara. It must be understood, that, in the view of 
the Vedantins, as the human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelli- 
gent, and free Brahma, precisely so is the self, or soul, of the 
spider. Hence, as activity and other qualities belong to the 
human soul only by erroneous imputation,* only thus do they 
belong to the soul of the spider : there being no true connexion 
between those qualities and soul; for those qualities are pro- 
perties of the internal organ. How, then, are we to explain, 
that the spider, i. e., the spider’s soul, is called an efficient 
cause ? Tlie answer is, that its causativity is accounted for 
by erroneous imputation. Then, an objector may urge, the 
efficient causativity and material causativity of the snider both 
pertain to its body : for the internal organ is called the sub- 
tile body, and It must, therefore, be regai-ded as body ; and, 

this bemg the case, why is a distinction taken between the 
spider and its body, and the former called efficient cause, and 
the later, material cause? My reply is, that, in the pas- 
sage of the Vedmta-sdm under discussion, the exoteric notion 




reddnta^armasU, p. 45 . « For, a. water, assuredly cold » prow 

n<aui-e, m erroneouslrta!cen to ie the subject of he.at which aune. • ^ ^ 
quence of tAe Wa proximity to its associate ;?re I 'nhe 
^0, it may be explained, the soul, by essence truif r o ” ^ 
supposed, by reason o{ its being taken to ,V f- , ^ <l«almes, is wiwpiy 

and others of its associates, the true subjeots 

of activity and the Ilk A • 7 . -*0 be the subject 

•!>.. 6. a.. «. <ta. 

:Whatistediseussjbn,^r^ 
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is adopted. For, wlieii tlx' Vedautins speak of the origin of 
the world, for instance, tliey do not believe its origin'to be 
true. This mode of expression they call false imputation. It 
consists in holding for true that which is false, in accommoda- 
tion to the intelligence of tlio uninitiated. At a further stacm 
of instruction, when the time has arrived for propotmdino- tins 
esoteric view, the false iinputatiou is gainsaid : and this gain- 
saying is termed re.Hcission. * The soul of the spider has no 
time efficient causativity ; and yet everybody considers the 

it. Hence, with refei’ence to common 
opinion, such causativity is falsely imputed to him, and he is 
called an efficient cause. The fpialities of his external and 
gross corporeal frame arc, however, never attributed to his 
soul: his body being regarded, by all, as distinct from bis 
soul, f Hence, when tlie antbor ol tlie KaAmto-suTO treats tbe 
body of the spider as a thing distinet from his soul, and calls 
the fonner the material cause of his web, he soes alono- with 
otlior 111 OB, Al! that lias hero boon said about tho spider is 
applied, by tlie Vedantins, to their iVwara. 

l.he Naiyayikas, and many others, hold ks'wara, regarded, 
by theiB, as mere spirit, to bo the maker of the world. But 
those poor iiieii, as a Vedaiitin would say, are unaware of the 
esoteric fact, that in truth, the maker of -the world is not his 
spirit,— that is, his Bralima-portion, to which I's'warahood 
is '■ falsely iniputod,— but his associate, .. which is his , .sub- 
tile, body,' or 'iiitonal oi^gan.f 'On this 'point, tlie Yedantins,:. 




, iwiMaadori’^ and •'VruHcissioH” have boon Helected to ■ rerresenli 

t As for tho t IntiTiikaSs, and tlio profoundly ignorant, who take the gToas 
liody iteolf to he the goul, they are acarcely worthy of the notice of the yedfCn- 
till, who especially Bhapee Iub instriiction to meet the supposed wants of the 
hraiy^ikas, and «iniiiar pliiIo,Ho]:,)},ierM,.. ''rhese, the ■■ Yed^n tin;' 'says, 'though, '.wise 
enough', to .■dbti'i,igu,isi'i„ tho ,' soul.' from 'the'" gross.' body, ''are# nevorthele'ss,' imable, 
to dinti tiguish it from tho internal organ, andiattribute to the soul the qualities 
which .:'bGloi]g'.'cixcl«'Hivoly'' to that', organ, 2 ., 'appreh6uaipn,,will,a,c.ti'vitj,' Slq, 

.;Seci,':'{iirther, ' what, V,i|i,'ulmh':.,.lhiik'HhiisiiyBdn'.,'tho'.Iast. .attract at;^ 52. ■ ' 

■ ..|;.';,Por, Witli''thir Vcdi.utinB,.,I''s'wara.,''UO''Iosg 'tlian''"thG soul, requires a so,ryo'f 
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eonckseenclmg to avail themselves of the language of the to 
them, parcel-hlinci Naiyfi,jikas, and many others, falsely impute 
elHcient causativity to Ts'wara, and denominate him eifieient 
cause. But none of these short-sighted folk take Tshvara to 
be the material cause of the world. This cause some of them 
find in atoms ; others, in something else material. What, then 
would the Ved^ntins offer as a material cause ? Nay, as the 
very world is, to them, nothing, what need of a material 
cause at all? Nevertheless,, seeing what the vulgar way of 
thinki ng is, one must bo einmciated; and they find it in 

subtile body, or internal organ. It is oall5'hirc^^^\'Tod7~N5ae77M^^^ 
anything without one. The aggregate of the causal bodies of all souls, that is 
to say, distributive ignoranoea, make up IVwara’s causal body, which is illusion. 
See the Yeddnta-a&m. Strange to say, the ignorance of a single soul renders 
that soul subject to misapprehension, and keeps it parvisoient, parvi potent, 
&o. ; but the aggregation of these individual iguoranoes, or illusion, allows' 

IVwara to bo exempt from misapprehension, and oommunioates to him such 

attributes as omniscieuce and omnipotence. 

I In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, poring 
with a microscope over the torso of a statue, which had neither base, nor feet 
nor head; but on its breast was carved Nature. To this he continually appli’ 
ed his glass, and seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it 
rendered visible on the seemingly polished surface of the marble. Yet ever- 
more was this .delight and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and ve- 
hement railing against a being, who yet, ha assured us, had no existenoe. 
This mystery suddenly recalled to me what I had read in the holiest recess of 
the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in divers tongues, and eon- 
tinned to utter other and most strange mysteries. Among the rest he talked 

V* 1 . 7 " infinite series of causes and effects, 

whieh^he explained to be-a string of blind men, the last of whom caught 

hold of the skirt of the one before him, ha of the next, and so on till they 

were a out of sight ; and that they all walked infallibly straight, without 

making one false step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed 

TOurage i^m surprise, and asked him,_‘ Who, then, is at the head to guide j ; 

^ with ineffable contempt, not unmixecl with an 
gry suspiomn, and then replied, men goes oir 

any beginning ; for, although one blind man camriot laove 
ar oSl one; Hindu phtlosopherae. The Italics : ' 
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ioiioraiice, or illusion, •whicli invents the world. Let the 
Haiy^yikas take this, in place of their atoms, and the 8&i- 
khyas, instead of their “ nature,” and so gratify their insensate 
craving. One may bo pex-fectly sure, that, when the Vedmi- 
tins speak as I have represented, they expi’ess themselves, by 
way of “ false imputation,” to bring themselves down to the 
level of common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, 
Brahma has neither creator ship, non omniscience, nor omnipo- 
tence ; and, for this reason, he is not, in truth, fs'wara. 

It may be asked, whether the Vedantins really consider 
fs'wara to bo nothing ; whether the long accounts of him, 
which are found in the Upanishads and other books, are all to 
no purpose; and whether his characteristics, and those of 
the soul, — as that he is omniscient, and the soul is parviscient, — 
which are laid down, and the laboured discussions about those 
matters, are merely vain prattle. The Vedantins, I reply, 
declare, that equally are the world and Is'wara simply practical, 
i, &, imagined by ignorance, and false ; and the long accounts 
just now spoken of arc only statements of the suppositions 
of the uninitiated, propounded by way of false assumption. 
This they declare ; and there is no doubt, that, in congruity 
with their doctrines, they are obliged so to declare. StiU, 
they have not the assent, to it, of their innermost convictions. 
In their hearts, they have an unshaken confidence, that there 
is an Ts'wara, omnipotent, oimxiscient, omnipresent, and maker 
of the world. But it has been shown, that, strangely enough, 
they ascribe a real existence to those things even which they 
call false, to-wit, the practical and the appai’ont. They look 
upon Ts'wara as practical ; and, therefore, their inward belief 
in Ms existence does not sxrrprize them ; nor do they find any 
difficulty in reconciling this belief with their capital dogma, 
that nothing but the secondless Brahma is true. * ^ ^ 

’ ■ S'. 

•' '■'SO'ni;©; for.; 'W0isllipj_ 

'■while' "oilierB' ."arav'(l0voted.',to' it.. ;;;'Th0..:"''fbrm0r" doubtless- believe,, ©.equally ;;;With:.., 
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Proof that the Existence of Brahma cannot he deduced from the 

Podtimi of the Vedanta, that the Internal Org cm requires mi 
Illuminator, 

I have asserted, & the last chapter, that the Vedantins’ 
Brahma without qualities is not to be established, by any 
aigument, as existing ; hediaving no connexion with anything 
either as eiBeient cause, or otheiwise. To this the Veddutin^ 
may reply, that there is an argument for their purpose, as yet 
unprodueed. It is, that the mental affection “ This is ajar,” 
or » This IS a web,” for example, stands in need of an illumi- 
nator : for the internal organ is unintelligent; and, therefore. 
Its affections oamiot cogn ize a jar, a web, or similar object.’ 

theater, that I Wa really exists ; and these, to thTb^TTI^X^r*. 
e ge, worship with earnest faith, sincerity, and love. Of the true God, and 
of His attributes, which Holy Writ alone can teach, they are ignorant; but 
their devotion IS fervent to Bdma, Krishna, and others, whom their books 
represent as God. Sarvajnatma Muni, author of the 
ladhusddaua Saraswatf, author of the AdwaUa.smhi,—ic take examples 
from among renowned Veddnta doctors, -were ardent devotees of Vishnu ’ 

And there are, to this day, among the Veddntins, thousands of men equally 
religious. , 

In passing, the error may be noted.-so generally prevalent, now-.vdays, 
both here and abroad; see Professor Wilson’s translation of the Viikm- 
pwdiia, Preface, p. x.,-of supposing, that S'ankara A'oh^irya, the celebrated 
Veddntin, was a follower of S'iva. Of this opinion are many of his own 
adherents, the Gosaius in particular. But it appears otherwise from books 
undoubtedly of his composition, such as the SMra-bh&shya, &e. ; in wliioli 
la ipu IS, again and again, especially, and all but exclusively, magnified. 

^ nother argument may be drawn from the fact, that he enjoined upon his 
dmeiples to^salute^ each other with names of Vishnu. Of two dmdms, x 

younger and an elder, the first uses “ HariU,’’ and the other repl^ 

Q' ’ V ° less groHuds, the author is strongly disposed to believe, that 
D ankara Was a Vaishiiava. 

. ^e, like^, the notes at p. 19S and p. 199. S'aukara, where he writes 
the Pdsupatas, a 1^ of S'aivas, is silent on the sulject of 

teAwe^k wi^ unction and admiration on their regions 
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Hence, soiHetliiiig is indispensable, by whose contiguity the 
unintelligent internal organ is to be illuminated : and that 
sometliing is the intelligent spirit, or Brahma.^' In reply, I 
ask, whether, in maintaining, that Brahma, or spirit, is intelli- 
gent and ilhiminating, it is meant, that ho himself, through the 
medium of the internal organ, cognizes such an object as a jar, 
or a wob : in other words, does he apprehend, that This is a 
jar,” This is a web,” &c. ? And, when the internal organ is 
called the cognizer of ajar, or the like, is it intended to call 
it so only metonymically ? B\)r I too talk, by way of metonymy, 
of the eye as cognizing colour, and of the ear as cognizing 
sound; I really undersiaadiiig, however, that tlie eye and the 


ear arc not theimolves cognizcrs, but merely media of cogni- 
tion. What is said above al>out Brahma is not to ho interpreted 
in like manner ; since, hy such an ijiterpretation, the Vedantin 
would not prove the existence of his Brahma, ^ — ever pure, 
intelligent, and free, unchangeable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and Joy, — l>nt the existence of souls, impure, iguorant, 
and wretchecL The Vedantins do not hold, tliat the pure spirit, 
BrahuKi, really eognizes olyccts ; that is to say, they do not 
allege, that the ■ pure spirit cognizes objects in tliis manner— 
This is a jar,” This is a web,” &c.t For, if they allowed 
s of cijgnition to him, tliey would have to allow to him 


i, 


* Spirit, universally, ia held to be o«o with Hrabraa. The soul (jiiiatman) 
of any tiling, or bodyj is a syiitheeiB of spirit and internal organ. 

This organ abafcracted/ the residuum is, in all cases, pure Brahma. Compare 

the note^at p. 2 , ' ' 

' The fcenet.stated in the text Is thus expressed in S'ankara A'^arya s Oommeri 
tary;on 

Tol yiM.j pp. 30, 37. For the internal organ, unless illuminated by 
light ' of-ixitelligence, would bo incapable of, willing- ■■-and apfyebendinj^,., its 

■ ;«h Froolk .ofalltlm statementH in, Hio jireseiityhapter willbe m -the- 

chapter following.-v ,■' 
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will, activity, happiness, misery, and so forth; and, as a con- 
sequence, he would be a doer of good and of evil works, and 
an heir of Elysium, or of Hell, and a partaker of threefold 
pain. And all this is at variance with the Vedmita economy* 
which asserts, that spirit is Brahma, neither doer, nor expe- 
nencer, neither sinful, nor virtuous, &c. &e. Since, then, you 
deny, that the pure spu’it, Brahma, really cognizes things, — 
and yet they are cognized, and there is acognizer, — what does 
so cognize them? It is the internal organ, after all. And 
whatever it is that cognizes objects,— -as This is a jar ’’ 
“This IS a web,”— whether you call it internal organ, or any- 
thing else, what necessity has it of an illuminator ?* Nobody 

* Of course we owe to the Deity our original and continued possession of 
^ the faculty of apprehension. But, since we are endued with this feoultv 
we need, in order to our apprehending objects, nothing further than the use S 
our ^nses and other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of 

he^Veddntm; which is. that U is our internal organs, not our real selves 

_ at are ooneemed in apprehension. The assertion, that Brahma, or spirit 

in neTd”f illuminate the internal organ, does not signify, that we stand 
in need of God a help to aid us to apprehend. It is not meant, that Bnahma, 

by a voluntary exercise of his power, illuminates that organ; for Brahma 

has no such power. ^ The idea intended is, that the internal organ, simply by 

reason o its proximity to Brahma, who is unoonscioms, becomes illuminated • 

just as iron moves, when brought near the magnet. In fact, Brahma’s infln’ 

encc, of whatever description, in the production of eflfects, is exerted in this 
way only. 

cI’er^TSJT Sf II 

C s, 

. 4s the iron moves, When the precious Sto^ void of will, is apposed to it; 

Vieciseyso the aggregate of worlds is moved, tinOimt eaereisa of volition, by 

l^va,^*ecr existence. Hence^ a exists, in spirit,: agetyship and non- 

no will, it is not an agent : and it is an agent, because 
otmere,proxiniity.’’ ^ 

These ^m:s6s::are:;feom Ihe; 
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feels that it has any. In the kinds of cognition known as 
perception, inference, &c., there is need, respectively, of a 
sense, of perception of invariahle attendednoss,* &e., hut 
there is no need of any aid other than one of these ; nor are 
we conscious of any such. The Vedantins, however, contend, 
that another is indispensably desiderated; the oognizer of 
objects, the internal organ, being unintelligent, and so devoid 



1851 P- 390. A bad reading, has been discarded on authority. 

VijniCaa BMksliu cites these lines in the 8dn)chya-pramchana~hhdshya, p. 71 ♦ 


s*. 

JTIWJ I SWdhara Swdmin^s Subodbrni, Bombay edition, fol. 45, verso. 


“ Since Brahma is superintendent solely by virtue of juxtaposition, hia being 
an agent and his being neutral as to agency do not conflict/* 

On this point the Sdnkhyas and the Vedd,ntins are quite at unity. Witness 

Vijniina Bhikshu : 


Sdnkhya-pravacJiana-hhashyai pp. 70, 71. 


« We hold, that the soul’s 'aujjerintendentab ip, ’ in creatorsMp, &c., is ‘from 
nearness’ alone ; * after the manner of the precious stohe.* As this, the magnet, 
merely from nearness, and not by will, &c., draws out an iron pin ; so, by 
simple contact of the primal soul, Bfimnyagarbhaf there takes place sin 
evolution of nature, in the shape of the gxQi\t principle.'' 

A little further on it is explicitly stated, that the superintendency of soul 
is only nominal ; true superintendency belonging exclusively to the internal 


organ. ,■ 

Eeferring to the illumination of the internal organ, Tijn^ina says, that the 
intellect becomes intelligent from the contiguity of soul : 

^ri tpCBT^fTlWaTT'cT 1 p. 109. 

.In opposition to the view in question, it is assumed, and will soon be 
proved, that it is one’s self that apprehends, and that the illuminator desiderat- 
ed. by.riie;VedfCntms;is.'superfluous. 

These are the instruments of right notion recognized in the Kyiiya. The 
tenets and phraseology of that school of philosophy, so far as they are reasona- 
ble, are adopted, througho this volume, in opposing the Sankhya and 
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of inliorcnt power of cogpition. Hence, they go on to say 
that poweras derived to it by the contiguity of the intellio-eiit 
spirit, from which contiguity it becomes quasi-intellio-lut • 
just as iron moves, when brought near the loadstone. Spirit 
or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of which the 
unintelligent becomes quasi-intelhgent, — and solely on this 
account, — ^is affirmed to be intelligence and illuminating 
“ Similarly,” the Vedantins would add, “ it is declared, fos- 
pecting their or ‘soul,’ by om- younger brothers the 
S&ilffiyas ; and they are incomparably more perspicacious tliaai 
you Christians, and the Naiyayikas, and other thinkers of the 
cruder sort.” To this I reply : “ Good sirs, not till I accept tlie 
truth of yoru’ concatenation of groundless theories, can I grant 
that yom.' illmninator is wanted. To be brought to yom- way of 
thinking, I must be convinced, hrst, that it is the internal 
orgaji which cognizes things ; secondly, that a cognizer can be 
unintelligent; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer could be 
made quasi-intelligent by the mere juxtaposition of something 
else ; and, lastly, that, becoming only as it wex’e intelligent, 
and not positively so,* it could do that which is competent to 




^ The notions now under comment are equally those of the Vediintins and 
of the Sjinkhyas. Ho pas.sage, bearing on the point of doctrine implied in 
the words to which this note is appended, is at this moment producible from 
any Vedd.nta treatise. The following is from Vijndna Bhikshn : 

ff cTTx€t=f i 



ig not reasonable ^0 that 

^ mterncd^^^^ unintelligent, like a jar, or similar thing, can 

be a superintendent.’ With reference to this it is said : ‘ Because 

M illn sow/, as iron w lieatad to 

retess hy jre.’ The internal organ becomes illnminated by the intelligent 
one, after the manner of heated iron. Therefore, since it becomes as it were 
intelligent, can exercise superin tend,ence, which a jar^ or the like, canno^^ 
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w. • • 

none one really intelligent. And all these notions are 
assumptions resting upon no proof. I ask you, why yon call 
the cognizer of objects unintelligent? Why not intelligent?” 

What!” you reply, can the internal organ be intelligent? 
No ; only the spirit can.” Again I ask^ why you call the cog- 
nizer internal organ? Why not call it spirit? To this you will 
say, that, if you did, you rnust yield the point, that spirit is, in 
its nature, ever pure and free. It comes, then, to this, that, 
in order to make good a favourite fancy, you are willing to 
contradict universal experience, and to transgress the limits of 
reason for the sake of mere dreams. These things I have dealt 


with in my examination of the Sankhya ; and so it is nnneees- 
saiy to go into detail about them here. Still, if you will allow 
me, I will add a few words. What do you mean by spirit ? Is it 
a thing different from yourself and myself? Or is it the same ? 
You will reply : How can we consider spirit to be anything 
different froin ourselves? For the spirit is my true proper 
essence, and yours ; and therefore it is called self.” I rejoin, 


that, if you consider yourself and myself to be sphit, and, 
again, the cognizer of objects to be nnintelligent, it follows, 
that you take spirit to be unintelligent; you and I being cog- 
nizers of olpects. For, in canvassing the Sankhya, I have 
shown, that our consciousness, that we cognize objects, and 
that we will, &c., cannot be erroneous. Consequently, if the 
eognizer be unintelligent, you and I are so : and, if we are so, 
spirit likewise is so; sinee we, as you have said, are spirit. 
The reason why you err here is, that, to establish a favourite 
fancy, you call tha^ unintelligent which really is intelligent ; 
and, when you have made the intelligent unintelligeiit, you 
cast about for something else to hold for intelligent, to serve 
as illuminator of the uumtelligent. For what are the charac- 
teristics of tlie intelligent but tlie qualities of cognizing, will- 
ingp and the like ? To denote such qualities is t^^ 
purpose of the word intelligent. Whatever is competent to 
cognize or apprehend objects can require notliing more td 

2 F 



be inteEigent. Call it internal organ, or unintelligent, or 
thick dar-kness, or how you like; the thing is not altered 
by altering its name. Yom* own natural reason, too, tells you 
that, to be able to cognize is to be intelligent. Listen how 
completely you and the Sdnkhyas mistake on this point. 
You say, that the internal organ, being unintelligent, cannot 
cognize of itself. From tliis it is evident, that you hold the 
cognizing of objects to be the office of what is intelligent. If 
you acknowledge this, and also, that the iiitemal organ cogni- 
zes, why do you call that organ unintelligent ? Is it because you 
have given it the name of internal organ ? How unreasonable 
a thing to do ! Yon arc aware, that cognizing is the function 
of what is intelligent; and you are, further, aware, that the 
internal organ cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare it to be 
iiniiiteliigent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to ren- 
der it intelligent But does that illuminator make it posi- 
tively intelligent ? Ho ; only quasi-intelligeni At first it was 
not intelligent ; and, for that reason, all was at a standi 
but 110 w, merely from its having been made as it were intelli- 
gent, it becomes operative. Just reflect, liow6vei\ If a thing, 
not once only, but a thousand times, were made only quasi-in- 
teUigent, not positively mtelligent, it would still be other 
than intelligent ; and whatever is so is unintelligent ; and 
nothing tliat is unintelligent can do the office of the intelligent. 
But why waste time in such discussion ? In brief, I express 
it as my view, that the cognizer of objects, namely, that which 
apprehends, wills, and energizes, is one’s self ; as yourself^ or 
myself. Hame this self internal organ , or unintelligent, or 
whatever younhoose : I shall not be alarmed ; nor shall I go in 
search of an illtiminator for it. The faculties of apprehend- 
iiig, &c., we are convinced, were given by God, Creatoi* of the 
World and Almighty, And, since He has endowed us with 
and: since .tliatj^He^lms''^ 

J "S ■ ' ''IB . — 


senses, the cognition of constant attendedness j and so on, to 
be our helpers, why should we take up with a fond 
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Argument to shoie, that the Brahma of the Veddntms, as being 
quite Void of qualities, is reduced to nothmq. 


1 have said, that the Vedantin’s Brahma has no (qualities: 
ill other words, he does not possess the faculties of aiiprehend- 
ing, dvilling, &e. (fee.-*- Now, it is impossible to imagine the 


.o. ^ 




See the passage fr-Dni the Veddnta’parihhuskd, quoted at p, 176. Dliarma- 
lija, who is there writing against the Naiyayikas, denies the possession 
of qualities, as by them understood,— namely, apprehension, will, a'ctivity, 
&c.,— to Brahma. A substanee, says that author, is, with the Naiyayikas, 
the substrate of qualities ; and Brahma, as being nirguna, or “ not possessed 
of qualities,” is not a substance. 


Indeed, the element gunct^ in the rror'I nlrguTicit is generally to be taken 
as denoting what the Naiy£yikas mean by qualities. See, further, the 
extract from the 

But, even when nirgiinct points to the three termed saltioa, rnjas, 

and tmnas, it is not to be supposed, tliat the twenty-four qualities of the 
Naiyayikas— adopted, almost all of them, by the Fedantins— are excepted. 
Among those qualities, one set, comprehending colour, taste, &c„ belongs to 
external objects; while apprehension, will, activity, &c., appertain to tlie 
internal organ ; and some, as number, dimension, &c., are predicablc of both. 


But external objects and the internal organ are alike evolutions from good- 
ness, passion, and darkness, the components of illusion, and the materfal 
cause of all but spirit. Dispossess Brahma of the three just enumera- 


and he is dispossessed of consciousness and all similar attributes,— in 
short, of everything conceivable. 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has written as follows : ^'Tlie Vedantists are some- 


times charged with holding, that tlie phenomenal the real, - in other' words, 
with material Pantheism. At the same time they are charged with the 
wildest extravagance, of an opposite description, in declaring, that the 
Supreme is dcvoict of (piailttics, or, in Sanskrit, ’ii'ii'gwiict* With regard to 
the relation of the real and the phenomenal, no point appears to have 
occasioned more perplexity to the European assailants of Vedantism than 
the employment of this terra nirgiMpa, so frequently comiected, in the 

Fedantic writings, with the name of the Supreme for 

example, a zealous writer against Vedantism declaring, that; fin any sense, 
within the reach of human understanaing, he (Brahm) In %6lJmg. Por the 
mind of man can form no spirit apart from its properties 

or . , attributes, ' :f/And the ;sarme', writer calls ■ upon -big "Tead ers '■to' admire '' the 
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existence of aaj^hhig without qualities. To our understand- 
ings, whatever is such is notliiiig. Tlie Vedantins, however 






• •’ ' W V t. 




extravagant notion, that Bmhm exists ‘ without intellect, without intelligence 
without even the consciousness of his own existence !’ Now, the reply to all 
this is, that the word nirpurii is a technicalterrn, and must be underatood 
in its technical acceptation. 1 1 meatrs ' devoid of whatever is meant by the tenn 
gma / and the term gum U employed ^ ^ to denote whatever is pheno- 

naenal. In denying that anything phenomenal belongs constitutively to the 
Supreme Being, the Vadantin speaks very much like Bishop Berkeley, and 
Mke other good Christians whom Milton’s epic has not educated into a semi* 
conscious Anthropomorphism. ^ ^ ^ In short, the Vedantin denies] that 

the Supreme either has or requires either senses or bodily organs ; 'and 
holding that organs of sense or motion are made up of what he calls gurm -^ 
as we Europeans in general say they are made up of what we prefer to call 
jwaifer,— he asserts, that the Supreme is in very much the sense 

that we Europeans assert, that God is immateyiaL We say, guardedly, < in 
very much the sense,’ and not simply Mn the sense;’ because the 'term 
guna denotes, strictly, not the Imperccptme quiddity 'matter', but what 
Berkeley calls the semible, or the sum of the objects of sense. Theologically 
the Vedantin, asserting that the Deity is nirgmm, and the Christian, assert- 
ing that God is immaterial 0 X 0 asserting the vei 7 same fact in terms of 
separate theories ; just as two chemists might make each the same assertion 
m regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of itas destitute 

Ohristianitg contrasted, 

Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is groun,lles.sly at- 
ri “tedto tbeVedantins, m the piissage just extracted, two totally different 

Ideas are ftere^nfounded ; that of immateriality, and that of not possessi.nr 
san^s and bo^ly_ organs, ft ie first , implied, that the Veddntin. by the 

Wrs as erted that denotes wha^ immaterial, for that the 

i«poweptihle .uiddity, 

the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowisA o * i t ^ f 

if nf R. 1 X nowise be suggested by the term 

It used of Brahma, to express, for one thine. r , 

in An u >1 h-x 1 .. ’ ™ vning,--as it has been inferred 

to do,-that he IS destitute of senses and bodilv ortraua Tl,» i ■ 

sometimes annltAd + XU oigans. The word is 

s letime^^phed indeed to the senses and bodily organs, but never to si-mifo 
“ the sensible,” or quality in voIva.? in it,,, 5 ^ oever to jignily 

meanings is tint oraonf ' mrgu^. One of its several 

that it denotes the senses and V, S'r 'n this acceptation 

nation ofy!tijd,:m the last extract frott , . , > jnA.^ Bhikshu s expla- 



thougli maintaining that Brahma ‘has no qualities, deny that 
he is nothing : for, say they, on the score of excellence, he is 
surpassingly superior to all else that is ; he being essentiallv 
existent— or, rather, as they explain the word, existence,— in- 
telligence, and joy. My reply to this is, that the presence of 
what are called qualities is an indispensable condition of ex- 
isting. As for those who, diftei’ing from the mass of mankind , 
refuse to take a distinction between corpoi-ate qualities and 
that of which they ai-e predicated, and hold them to be identical, 
I have no dispute with them. This is a most difficult matter, 
besides that I am not here called upon to contest it. Qualities— 
whichever of the two views just intimated is IielH concerning 
them,— must, at all events, be maintained. Otherwise, no- 
tliing can be proved to exist. Bi'ahma, the Ved4ntins alleo-e. 
is essentially existence, intelligence, and joy; and, if his na- 
ture as intelHgenoe deserved to be called so, and, similarly, his 

nature as joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. 
But, even if his intelligence and joy were so described, by the 
Vedantins, as to deserve to be called such, still it would be im- 
possible to establish his existence : for he is neither the efficient 
nor the material cause of the world ; and hence he is out of re- 
lation with the world ; and how, then, can we arrive, by infer- 
eiicej at a conviction of his existence ? I will show, however 
that the hy pothetical Brahma of the Vedantins, as they describe 
him, comes out to be a nonentity. They declax'e, that he is 
constitutively cognition, and yet cognizes nothing : foi', accord- 
ing to the Vedanta, the cognizing anything, or cognition re- 




at p. 48, The following words, from another work of the same author, plam" 
ly indicate, that the term is applied to the organs of sense, a&c., solely 


to mark them as i nstruments : 

xf%?rTl^cr i 

''S4nMirf€t'-BAr€(>, '''MS.y /aL 7, wso. '‘ The triad consisting of goodness, &c., 
though substaxaiai, quctlUieSy iB called, like the organs of sense, 

by ;ihed appellation: of' ■|7w^'%'aa,^bein ^i^eWjjhrimstrant' do; the"' soul, and' 

n’om;bindi«'g'' file: soul, " 
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lative to aii object, is an affection of the internal organ;* and 
Brahma’s constitutive cognition is not sucLf An object ab- 
stracted, cognition is impracticable: for how can there be 
cognition where there is no cognizing an object?! If there can 








f^cTT rrff Wg-fcT | A 'nanda Giri on S'anicara A'ch^- 
rya’s Manditkya-hUshya ; Bihliotlicea Indian Vol. VIII., p. 340. “In Verity 
it is not constitutive cognition that is held to have the external for its object,’ 
but that ooynltion which is an affection of the intellect, i. c., ha-e, the inlemal 

organ,— and solikh is ignorance-imagined.— has that, the external, for its 
object.” 

The emphasis must not be laid on the word “external,” in this passa»e • 
for things external and internal-, as will shortly be proved, -are objects of the’ 
s,ame speoie.s of cognition. It h.appen.s to be the cognition of the external 
that is mentioned in the passage on which A'nanda Girl i.s annotatino- ■ and 
hence Ws importation of the epithet in question. ' ° 

f %cr?i]'W^I!rT tf’^T Iff ^rfeWTO^" cTIsJ! 

r' It/ is not the cognition which is one with intelligence, 
and is constitutive that presents itself in respect of; i, e, , that appre- 

hends, external objects ; Ibr such copuUion is irrelative to objects.” 

This extract just precede.^ the words cited in the last note. The reason for 
bringing in the w^ord external” is the same in both places. Where the word 
‘‘ objects” is last mentioned, it is unqualified. Xt applies to objects of whatV 
ever description. 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the Ashktvakrac/Ud : 

^Tm cT^T m f%cr^ i 


‘‘ These three, the cognlzer^^ and the cognizable, are not true. 

He in whom, owing to ignorance, this i^r/ad appears a,? am I, emo- 

-tionlesB:.”'.iA\':.;:'V:, j,,; 

Since all lliese ar^e false, Brahma, being postulated as true, is no cognizer, 

and, likewise, has no cognition of ol:oects in his essence.^^^ 

^e, also, the passage fr vdslsktha, at p. 177 , iu which that 

bognition whiclx is essence of api rit is plainly taken to have no rela> 
tion ;% objects, ;:i«^ether^ ' j::--:; jj a V- ■■ ' 

5; Compare Coleridge’s Thesis I. : “ Truth is correlative to being. Know- 
ledge without a correspohdent: reality is^ho tooVledge p if we know, there 
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bcj by iioi caH th^ wulis uroxiiicl.usj mid tli6 roof oyorlioadj 
forms of cognition ? How have the Vedtoins, by changing 
names, forgotten the genuine nature of things ! By giving the 
titles of internal organ, unintelligent, &e., to that which is really 
intelligent, or the cognizer of objects, tliey have brought them- 
selves to regard it as unintelligent. On the other hand, by 
applying to that which is unintelligent, and cognizes no thin o- 
namely their “ spirit,” the epithets of essential cognition, self- 
illuminated, &C.J they have passed to look upon it as inteUi- 
gent. Can a pebble be transformed into a diamond by one’s 


calling it so ? 


* It (5an never be said of the pandits, whatever -subject they 
may be handling, that they leave their views but partially 
explained. Cognition relative to an object they divide into 
memorial and non--meinorial The non-inemorial the Vedan- 
tins discriminate into six sorts, and allot an instrument to 
eachd^' Among these sorts are included the cognition of 
iVwara, and that of the soulf On this topic the Vedantins 
discourse with great diftuseness, and lay clown precisely how 
it is that fshvara cognizes, f and how it is that the soul cognizes. 






must be somewhat known by us. *To kuow^ is, iu its veiT’ esaeuce, a 
active.” ' BiografMa Lltemvia, VoL. I./p. '268. '''V'" 

* These iostrumeats are thus specified in the p. 2 : 

crifsT ^ 

VSTTcT 1 

t Coucenung perception we read: cT’g- ^ STST# 

V&ddnkt-paribhaHhd, p. S. “ And that perception, 

again, is of two kinds ; that in which soul is the witness, and that in which 
IVwaraua. ao. ■” 

It is meaut, that one sort is the soul’s, and that thei other is 1 's' waia’s. 
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Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken of, memorial and 
non-memorial, none is recognized as relative to objects ; and 

every one of these is defined as being an affection of the inter- 
nal organ.* 


With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the Naiyhyikas 
add the mind, are only media’ of cognition. Not so, however, 
with the Vedantins, is their internal organ : it is but the appre- 
hender of objects, and the sole apprehender thereof ; f though 
fi'om their perplexed style of expression, they seem to allot the 
function of apprehension to the soul, and that of a medium to 
the internal organ. Thus, they state distinctly, that ‘‘Percep- 
tive right notion is intelligence itself,”$ and that “The sub- 








Ved&nta-paribUgM, pp, 9, 10. “In like manner as, from connexion of 
an organ of sense with an object, or other cause, divers affections are pro- 
duoed ill the internal organ, the soul’s associate ; so, from the desert of crea- 
tures destined to be brought forth, there arise, in illusion, the associate of 


supreme I s'wara, various affections, in the form of ‘ This is now to be created,’ 
‘ This is now to be cared for,’ ‘ This is now to be done away,’ &e.” ’ 

Also see the passage from the Ved&nta- sHkhdmani, adduced at p. 198. IV- 

wara s apprehension, will, and activity are there said to be affections of the 
in terual organ. 


In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Vedantins, a sort of cognition 
has place. This cognition is an exception, as to its origin. Still, it is an 
affection, one evolved from ignorance ; and it is not of the essence of spirit; 
During dreamless sleep, the internal organ, the ordinary producer of comiition ' 
is thought to be dissolved. See the Veddnia-gdra, p. 6. “ ’ 

. It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently beL done, that the cocrV 
nition which the Naiyiyikas count for one of their four aud twenty qualities 

is claimed. by the Veddutma, under the title of as constitutive of Brah- 
ma.^ 1 hat cognition is, indeed, acknowledged by the Vedantins, but, being 
re a ive to 0 jeots, is an affection of the .iuternal organ. 'J’he Naiydyikas, 
on the Other hand, consider it to be a property of the soul ; and, on this very 
th^ li^tly reputed by the Veddntius and Sdnkhyas. See 2Vfe 

miefor m Fandxtg, Introduction, pp. XI,V._LXIV., where the error 
referred to is committed. 

f m Veddutiffr internal organ has erroneously been called a m^e^^ 

co^itipp, in ^ passage soon^ be cited ffom^^C^ 
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ject of light notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ &c. &c. Lest my readers should here be in doubt,! 
I will first evince, that the cognition which we call so, the 
cognizing of objects, is, in the Vedanta, nothing but an affec- 
tion of the internal Organ ; whence it follows, that only the in- 
ternal organ is a cognizer. And then I intend to slmw what we 
are to understand by the Vedantins’ applying the designations 

of right notion and subject of right notion to intelligence, that 

, isto sayy.,BraIim.a;' ^ 

We find an object of perception defined as ‘‘ non-difference 
fiom the subject of right notion,”! Intelligence appi’opriated 
to the intemal' orgaai is meant by the expression subject of 
notion j and it is saidj that I^on-difference from the 
subject of right notion is not here denotatwe of oneness with 
itj but is the non-possession of an existence distinct fi’om 
that of the subject of right notion.”§ I explain. In the 
view of the Vedantins, as silver is imagined in nacre, so the 
woild is imagined in Brahma; and, as the existence of the sil- 
vei is one with that of the naci'c, so is the existence of the world 
one with that of Brahma. The drift of this is, that the silver 
and the world, as such, are nothing, but, as nacre and as Brah- 
ma, S0vai*alIy, have true existence. It is further stated, that, 
on one s perceiving a jar, the jar becomes, in the following man- 
ner, non-different from -the subject of right notion. When the 
jar is seen, an effluence from the internal organ passes through 


* | Vedanta-panhU- 

4 ., . ■ ■ ■ 

t There is very much in this section, and especially in the present chapter 
and that immecliately succeeding, which the author would have thought it 
quite unnecessary to write, bub ibr hia making acquaintance with Dr. J. H , 
Ballanty n e’s „ ChriBtimUy mntmsted , wUk the ^ Hindu FMmophy^ ^ ■ 

r TXHTWfWsmJT I V,d&nta-parmd8hd, p. 6. ■ f V , 
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Yedhntu-partbh&ithdf. p. '^6. 




the. eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of the inter- 
nal organ is called an affection. When, therefore, the inter- 
nal organ thus reaches the jar, at that place intelligence appro- 
priated to the internal organ, namely the subject of right no- 
tion, and the jar-appropriated intelligence, in which the 
is imagined, become one; just as, if one brings a jar into the 
house, the jar-appropriated ether and the house-appropriated 
ether become one. In the way lately stated, the existence of 
the jar is not different from that of the jar-appropriated intel- 
ligence, one with the subject of right notion ; and hence the 
jar becomes non-different from that subject. Thus, the defini- 
tion of object of perception, cited just above, applies to a jar 
seen with the eye. In reply to an objection suggested to that 
definition, it is said, that the subject of right notion must be 
understood to be associated with the affection which has 
taken the form of the given object of peroeption.'^^'^ To this, 
again, it is excepted, that, with such a qualification, the defi- 
nition is inapplicable to an affection. As a jar is an object of 
perception, so is an affection j and, therefore, the definition 
of object of perception ought to cover affection also. The 
objection just mentioned is expressed thus : In this case, 

there is the exclusion of affection ; for, inasmuch as, from fear 
of an infinite regress, a affection cognizing the primary 

affection cannot be acknowledged, the definition aforesaid, 
giving to the subject (f rigU Twtion 
atedness with the affection that has taken the form of it, i 
of its object, is not inclusive o{ thsit ajfectio7i^ here considered m 
the ofyeci^^^ ought to he comprehended by the 

is rgoined : Though, from foar of a^^^ 


■ 4 / 

I Ved&m- 

paribhdsho,, p. 6. 





Ved&nia^mnbfidshdj p. 7 . 
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infinite regress, w rfo not achiowhdge^ that the afiection is cog- 
nized by a second afiection, stilly since it is acknowledged? 
that it is self-cognized, the definition^ Ho possess an existence 
non-difierent from that of intelligence, the subject of right no- 
tion, associated with affection cognizing it, 'uis., the object of 
is applicable to it^ namely ^ to the affection which is 
the object of pereeptio7i,^^^ This proves, that, in the account of 
the Vedaiitins, an afiection” is always a matter of conscious- 
ness. If, however, such an affection he not cognition itself, but, 
like the eye, or the ear, a medium of cognition, how can it be an 
object of immediate consciousness ? Is any one conscious of an 
immediate consciousness of such a medium of cognition? Do 
the Naiyfiyikas, who call the mind an internal organ only, in 
other words, simply a medium of cognition, like the eye, &c., 
ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate consci- 
ousness ?f Of our cognition of a jar, or the like, we are, in- 
deed, conscious ; and so it is certain, that such an affection of 
the internal organ as has here been dwelt on is nothing but 
what we call cognition. Moreover, as I made out, when 
discussing the Sankhya, out.' consciousness of the qualities of 



ffWTS'ftr 


1 Veddnta-parUMshd, 7 , 

+ If the Vediiotins held tlie internal organ to be wlmt its name promises, 
their tenet, that its affections are objects of consciousness, would be exposed to 
the following stricture, which is put into the mouth of an objector, and is a,n- 
swered by the simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ : 

?:jirrwf^f?Tar^ I Veddnta-paTibk^^ 

p, a. y Since the internal organ^m organ of sense, and therefbre is beyond 
cognitioh' through the sen^l,.',how 4oes',iit. ^becbnae-. ^an;:;-b1:yect;' of ^perception.?; 
Th.® '.reply is, ■ that, ;,there,ia,;no.;|>roof, .of ^the,. .internal ^OTgan'S' being ''an, organ,, 
ef sense,”;:':', 

'A'"good""(i'eal' 'to."''the sara'e 'e'ffect. folio. ws. thi'S.'' passage,-.,' ■ 
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our soiils, cognition, &c., is not distinct from those qualities- 
a notion which turns out to have the concurrence of the Ve- 
dantins : since, as we have seen, they do not hold, that ah 
affection is cognized by a secondary affection, that is to say, 
in a distinct act of consciousness, but that it is self-cognized. 
In short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not dis- 
tinet from cognition itself. • 

That the Vedantins hold such an affection to be cognitioh 
and that it is the internal organ which cognizes, appears, 
further, from this passage : “ Affectional cognition is a proper- 
fy mind. Of this the scripture ^ Desire, resolve, dubie- 
ty, trust, distrust, fixedness, unfixedness, shamefastness, un- 
der standing, fear, all these are of mind alone,’ is the proof, 
h or cognition in the form of affection is intended by ‘ under- 
standing.’ Desire and the rest, as well, are, therefore, proved 
to he mental properties.”*' To this it is objected : “ If desire 
and the rest be properties of the internal organ, how can the 
consciousness ‘ I desire,’ ‘ I fear,’ ^ I cogirize,’ or the like, 
which cognizes them as properties of the soul, be accounted 
*or . f The answer given is : “ As, though a heated iron ball 
does not possess die power of scorching, still, by our imagin- 
ing the identity with it of fire, the possessor of that power, it is 
supposed, that the iron ball scorches; so, by imagining the 
identity of i. e., of one's self, with the internal organ, 

which evolves in the shape of happiness, &c., one supposes ‘ I 
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am happy^’ ^ I am miserable,’ &c.”^ Now, we are certain, 
that I cognise” denotes nothing but what we all call cogni- 
tion ; and wdiat is thus denoted, it is here laid down, is a pro- 
perty of the internal organ, and an affection of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also cognitions 
with regard to one’s self, or acts of consciousness, the Veddn- 
tins consider to be affections of the internal organ, For of 
the latter species are the cognitions I cognize,” /^ I desire,” 
&c. ; since it is only with the aid of some quality, as cogni- 
tion, desire, or suchlike, that we become conscious of our 
souls. We can never cognize the simple substance of the 
soul; as the Naiy^yikas, too, acknowledge. f And, though 
the Ved&itin, like the Sankhya, calls cognition, desire, &e., 
immediate objects of the witness himself, by which the soul is 
intended; still neither of them believes those qualities to be 
cognized by the soul unaccompanied by an affection of the 
internal organ.f In other woixls, those qualities are cognized 
by the internal organ itself ;§ and the calling them imrnedi- 






. d <1 


I Ve^dnta-pdri- 

hM8hd,.'p.''Z.: '' 

t The sotil becomes ‘^ aii object of perception, from connexion with the 

specific qualities:;” fTO'ET^W^ircT! 1 BhdBhd-paric'h'CJthedaj 

:"fbrty*-eighth stanza. ' 

' ■ ' ^ , N*' 

■5!^?rT^5n[T«rif^giTT®’?T=ff^ l Veidnia-pwi- 

'dkdsM,f,.7.- ‘^For, to he cognizable by the witness alone is not to become 
an object of the witness independently of an affection of Ue internal or^^ 
hut 2 ^ is., to be an object of the witness apart from c/an 

inference,' er swell otherdnstrnment;:of^nght:notioa.-^-:' 

§ c:’S!rT ^'ernf^cr- 

f^’srfew^'WJn'5® j yF eddnta'paribhd^^ p. 
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ate objects of the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be deeep- 
tive. 

Again, according to the Vedantins, the immediate cognition 
of the soul, which is said to result from listening to the Ve- 
danta, and from consideration and meditation on it, ^namely 

the conviction, that one is void of cognition, will, and all other 
qualities, and of all mutation, and is the pure Brahma,— is it- 
self an affection of the internal organ;* which affection is to 
be got rid of before emancipation is attainable, f 
It must now be manifest, that the Vedantins’ affection of 
the internal organ, which has thus been described, is what we 
mean by cognition, or the apprehension of things, be they 
external, or internal, i. e., of the soul and its qualities. And 
all the divisions which those philosophers make of this cogni- 
tion, or cognition relative to objects, are affections, as aforesaid. 
Consequently, the cognition which is given out as a constituent 
of Brahma, is irrelative to objects; that is to say, it is not 
cognition of anything, whether himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the Vedfctins enunciate, that perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself, and that the subject of 
right notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal organ. 
Prom this it seems as if, with them, intelligence itself were 

"Thus, then, since the definitioii of the object of perception, os containing 
the worfs, < associated with the affection,' ^c., is applicable to the 'internal 

organ, xts properties, &o., «)AicA are cognizable by the witness alone, there 

is no deficieDcy.” 

^ Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to be cognizable by 

the witness alone, are, in truth, cognized by an affection of that organ. Othef- 

wise, the definition just given would be inapplicable to those properties. 

For “associated with the affection,” &o., see the first note at p. 228. 

As the Vediintins allege, of the properties of the internal organ, that they 
are cogmzaWe by the witness alone, so do they allege respecting apparent ob- 
Af +t, * cognition of these/ too, they contend, that an aftection 

omwmternal organ is indispensable. See the 

:* See 

' 22 .'; 
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both cognition and cognizer, and as if the internal organ, its 
affections, &c. , were only media of cognition. Those declara- 
tions are to be understood as follows. The term cognition, as 
they apply it to Brahma, means, they say, not cognizing or ap- 
prehending, but illuminating ; and it is the internal organ that 
is illuminated, or made capable of cognizing. Thus, in order 
that their unintelligent Brahma should be made out constitu- 
tively cognition, they have altered the sense of the word oogni“ 
tion to such an extent, that, in their employment, it signifies, 
primarily, to illuminate, and, only metonymically, to apprehend 
objects. That affection of the internal organ which — supposing 
such a thing to exist — ought to be veritable cognition, is, there- 
fore, according to them, but metonymic cognition.'^ By assert- 
ing, then, that perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, 
they mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. When an 
affection proceeds from the internal organ, and fietakes itself 
to an object, a reflexion of iiatelligence faUs on that afiection ; 
and so that affection is enabled to cognize the object. But for 
illumination from intelligence, it could cognize nothing ; for it 
is pronounced, that There, namely^ as for an affection and the 
reflexion of Brahma ignorance, veiling the object of cogni* 

tion^ a jar j for instance^ is destroyed by the affection ivhich takes 
tkeform of that object; and, by the reflexion, the jar is made to 
appear. ” t By this it is not to be understood, that the jar is 
made to appear to the reflexion of intelligence, that is to say, 
that the reflexion cognizes the jar ; but, that the jar is made to 
appear to the affection, in other words, that the affection is 
rendered capable of cognizing the jar. In proof, that such is 



j Yedania^pa- 

■ '* ' N..' 


ribhdshdf p^ 2. An affection of themternal organt since it is that to which 
cognition, i c., appropriated, is metonymically denominated 

cognition..'’'"' i j"'"’" 

/ This well'kn'own; passage,, a half couplet, .''"runs thus;;:;,;;: 
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the meaning oi the Vedantins, I cite this single passage, from 
among innumerable passages that might be produced : Por 
the internal organ, if it were not illuminated by the light of 
intelligence, would be incapable of willing and apprehending 
its object.”* It is evident, from this, that it is the very in- 
ternal organ, illuminated by intelligence, that cognizes things. 

But, when they give to intelligence appi’opriated to the 
internal organ the name of subject of right notion, we ai-e to 
understand, that the chai’acter which they ascribe to intelli- 
gence associated with the internal organ, really belongs to 
that organ. They have a maxim, — which all the other Sys- 
tems subscribe to,— that “ An affirmation, or a negation, whSn 
predicated of anything together with its associate, if debarred 
from the object substantive, is to be referred to the object 
adjective.”f In their opinion, the quality of being a cognizer 
cannot be assigned to the soul, and, consequently, is debaired 
from it. For our cognition of objects is non-etemal ; and, 
therefore, if it were regarded as constitutive of the soul, the 
soul would, to their thin^ made out non-eternal and 
changeable, t And, again, if they held that cognition to 
belong to the soul, they must hold, tliat will, activity, happi- 
ness, misery &e., also belong to it ; and the result would be, 
that the soul is indeed a doer of good and evil, and an ex- 

* ^Thie pas^e, in Sanskrit and English, will be found at' i 

:_i^e waxim is integrated by ^^^ds : 

I ‘'Debarred iron, the object adjective, it is to be ■ 

referred :tO: the' olyecfc:subsiantw^^^ 

sense is an afieotion of the interf^ the organs of y 

beginningless,” ^ , for constitutive cognition; is^^^^, 

nafrll””follvl''* sensation only is an .affection of the inter- 

nal organ , for every kind of cognition of objects is so. 
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periencer of threefold misei'y: an issue most offensive to 
them; iiiasmiich as thej would establish, that the soul is 
Brahma, oterjialljr pure and free. Once more, their c^'rantino’ 
the soul to be a cognizer would involve the necessity of re- 
cognizing tlie i elation of {Quality and subject as having place 
between it and its cognition : and even this much of an 
iippioach to d Utility they hnd unendurable. ^ On such grounds 
as these, the Vedaiitins would ascribe cognition and all other 
c|iialities to the internal organ, and keep the soul entirely a 
stiangex thereto. And the soul, with them, is itself Bz'ahma. f 
1 have seezi it stated, that only the soul requires an internal 
01 gall ; since, except for its aid, the soul cannot apprehend: 
but, as foi Biahma, he can apprehend all things without its 
aid. And so it has been attempted to pi’cve, that Brahmans 
cognition is real cognition.f All this is quite opposed to the 


^ No more are the VediCntius than the Naiyjiyikas, or mankind at large, 
able to conceive, that either cognition, or any other quality, can subsist with- 
out a substrate. For that cognition, with them, which alone deserves to be 
thus designated, namely, an affection of the internal organ; has a substrate 
in that organ, feeo* the first extract from p. 3 of the y’Gdci'ntct-'^pcL'yihh/dshiOL 
atp. 228. That cognition which is thought to be constitutive of Brahma is 
cognition only nominally, not properly, and hence is not a quality. It does 
not, therefore, stand in need of any substrate. 

The Ved^ntins, and the Sankhyas also, do not discriminate so sharply As 
the Naiyiyikas between substance and quality. The latter hold them to 
differ in their very essence ; while the former consider them to be coessential. 
For, in the account of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from one root 
illusion with the Ved^ntins, and nature with the Siinkhyas. Still, they take 
thus much of distinction between substance and quality, as to regard them as 
being, severally, substrate and property. 

t Spirit, one naturally supposes, is something intelligent. But the Yed^n- 
tins and the Sankhyas are necessitated, by their theories, to assign all the 
characteristics of what is intelligent to their internal organ. Hence, spirit is 
left, to them, unintelligent. Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames 
Them:,,i?om'' professing, in'^ferms,; ■thatit.is.'SO.'^That-.they are'- ■thus'' shamed is;:''' 
the real reason why they give to spirit the epithet <)f Jndna, ckUybodha, 

At the same time, they deprive these epHhets, as thus employed, ef their sole 
'■p'roper :im|mrt.---;;'''^ 

V' "-^^‘"'Eeverting' to-; the' charge ::of :'extravaganceHh the notion, that Brahm ': 
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Vedanta. I have shown, that it is wrong to regard the inter- 
nal organ, in that system, as a medium of the souFs cognition ; 
since, on examination, it is found to be no such medium, hiit 
itself the cognizer. That which lies beyond this organ is the 
soul, which never cognizes: and soul is Brahma. Of 
soul there are two portions, Brahma and the internal organ. 
Hence, when the second is parted off, what 1‘emains is Brahma. 
This residue the Vedantins declare to be essentially existence, 
intelligence, and joy; and, as has been made evident, it is 
destitute of all faculty of knowledge and apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now aiTaigned, is based 
on the error of supposing, that by him is meant Ts'wara ; the 
difference between the two, which the Vedantins inculcate, 
being overlooked.^ But FsVara, no less than the soul, has, 
they declare, in order to cognize, &c., need of an internal 
organ. Fs'wara, they say, is Brahma associated with illusion ; 
and they^hold TsVara to be omniscient, omnipotent, &c. 

Yet the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, &c. , belong 
to Ts'wara’s causal body, which is illusion, f and not to the 
Brahma-portion of him. By consequence, all TsVara’s attri- 
butes, nay, he himself, are false, and imagined by ignoi*ance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of Brahma’s 
cognition, must, by this time, have been dispelled. Alike 

exiats * without intellect, without inteliigence, without even the consciousneaa 
of his own existence/ it may be well to repeat here what the yedantin means 
by the terms thus rendered. By intellect (or mind) he means an internal 
organ which, in concert with the senses, brings the human soul into cognitive 
relation with the external. This, of course, he denies to who, as 

Berkeley says of God, * perceives nothing by sense as w& Ohristiamty 

€ont7'astedfSLc.f‘p,i7. 

* That this difference is overlooked in Christimutp contrasted) y 
evident from three things. First : the word Brahma is everywhere translated 
there % God/* Secondly : the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience^ &c., 
are attributed to Brahraav Thirdly ; no intimation even Is put forth of any 

diatinction,,'in the,:pprpion:',of theyedantins,:between>Briihina;^^^ 

t , .See ,note:af;p',';;210;^>/^^^^ 
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parviscience and omniscience, alike knowledge of himself and 
knowledge of what is not himself, ai'e maintained, by the 
Vedantins, to be iiiiwortliy of Brahma. What sort of eogni- 
tion, therefore, can that be which they consider as one of his 
constituents ? ,, 


CHAPTER 6. 

Stfktures onjJie Pmition of the Vedantins^ that the World is 
''False ; a Reply to those who suppose^ that the Veddntins\ 

n ■ 

Vims respecting FMemal Thmgs accord, with those of Berkeley • 

It is inaiiitained, by the Vedantins, that The world is 
false in other words, that it owes its origin to ignorance : 
the truth being, it is alleged, that it never has existed, 
and does not exist, and never will exist. To this effect 
^^,^wa-gUd declares; Just as the terrible mdkB dud is 
imagined m the rope neither had origin, nor is, nor is to be 
destroyed ; so the world, which has assumed an appearance 
simply by force of thy illusion, exists in thee, Nilakantha.”^ 

I demand of the Vedantins, How is it that you assert false- 
ness of the world, which is certified to us, by the senses, &c., 
to be true? Since you thus despise those proofs, what credit 
can be attaclmd to anything tliat you advance? Proceeding in 
this way, you unsettle thci^foundations of everything, whether 


s reirards this world, or as regards the next. And, on your 

.g,.vumds,. 


own ffmmUSv imw can yoii refute the doctrines of others, or 
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hand ; 'so that the 
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PerliajM yon will urge, that, since the senses, & q . often de- 
ceive ns, they are totally unreliable. For instance we 
are sure, that we see chariots, elephants, and other things, 
in our dreams ; and yet they are proved to be false. I reply 
that, if a seeming proof is made out, by a real proof, to be 
faidty, we reject it. But how can we contemn a proof whieli 
cannot be shown to be faulty? As for the tilings that we 
see in di’eams, we call them false, because, on awakino’ 
we find them to be so; and tlieir falsity, as bcino- matter 
of every-day experience, is indubitable. But who has ever 
found the external objects of nature to be false? Has not every 
man of all generations borne evidence to their truth ? 

If you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the world 
disappears, and that his experience goes to disprove the truth of 
the world, I demur to the conclusion ; since, a man’s cogni- 
tion being then suspended, he cannot be brought foi’ward as 
witness for anything that then had place. It is the belie# of 
the Vedantins, that, even in dreamless sleep, there subsists a 
sort of cognition.* Let this be granted: still, external thipgs 
are not proved, thereby, to be false. To form any judgment what- 
ever about them is not competent to his cognition ; and, there- 
fore, it cannot conclude their falsity. In like manner, a blind 
man is able to appreciate sound, touch, &c., but not colours; 
and so he can be no witness of theii;truth, or of their falseness! 

I would also remiird the reader of the argument I employed, 
when diseussing the Sankhya, to prove the existence of Hod. 
When we inspect the structure of the world, we become con- 
vinced,^ that it was planned, consciously, by some one, for a 
niu tiphcity of ends ; and this consideration confutes your view, 
tfiat the world is simply apparent,t and that eternal ignorance 

IS the ground of its semblance. 




. iTH./-,, ^ 








a note at p. 224 
s trae, ttiat the 

mteUigent^yesigaer. 1 ^warA; and:, sack conatmetion they believe, ^from 





Berkeley niaint/ains, that objects of sense are only ideas/ 
they having no existence in themselves and apart from per- 
ception. This is immaterialism. But he does not hold, that 
the things which we see, touch, &c., are false : his meaning is, 
that they are forms of perception. The perception of them 
eonstitiites, in his view, their existence ; whereas the com- 
mon opinion is, that they exist independently of perception. 
He does not say, however, they are imaginations of eternal 
ignorance; and, the Vedanta doctrine, that, on the I’emoval 
of ignorance, and attainment of right apprehension, the whole 
world disappeai's, like a dx’eam on awaking, he Imows nothing 
of whatsoever. Whetlier his theory be tenable, or untenable, is 
a matter I am Hot here concerned with. My pi'esent purpose 
is, to show, that the doctrine of the Vedmita concerning the 
external world, besides being in conflict with the common 
opinion, has not so much as a resemblance to that of Berkeley, 
flfctaresemb^ here has been asserted. It has been as- 
serted, that the Vedantins, when they call sensible objects prac- 
tical, do not mean, that they are false, but only that they do 
not exist apart from perception ; and that the world is said, 
in the Ved&ita, to be false, simply from ambiguonsness of 
phraseology,^. 

But, for my part, I understand the VedHita otherwise. 
First. According to Berkeley, otjects of sense are forms of 
perception; but, according to the Vedantins, objects of sense 
are distinct from perception, and independent of it. The 
VedHitins, I have already shown, consider, that the cognition 
which apprehends external things is an aifoction of the inter- 


stadirig point) of practical existence, to have actually taken place. This view 
of theirs arises, however, from their taking practical things to be reab 
things, at the same time, they would prove to be nothing, r--only^^^^^^^ i 
i magined ; a combination of incompatible notions ignored in the text, it being 
aimed at the latter of those notions to 
':inuchytim;,.more'e8sential.\:''\v;.,; 
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nal organ, let that cognition be perception, or inference, &c. ■ 
and that the objects which that affection cognizes are distinct 
from the affection itself, and have existence independent of it * 




n ,rv ^ rs *■ 






* 5r^T f^^FT ^T^STiTr trfwsi 

5:rf%irr?:T in^r xrfojnr^ i 

?r ^ i sEr^q-fTTarrf^^®^ g- ^;^j_ 

i cftt 

fWiST^^^TOTT!- 

^ ^TPiimK I 

mdnia.parma,/ia, p. 4. “ As the water of .a reservoir, issuing through 

apertures, enters the fields riUwise, anol becomes, Uke them, quadrangulfc 
or of other shapes ; so the passional internal organ, through the medium’ of 
the eye, or the like, extends itself to the place occupied by a jar, or other 
object, and is evolved in the form thereof. This same evolution is called an 
affection. But, in the case of inferential cognition, &o., there is no extension, 
on the part of the internal organ, to the locality of the fire, &o.; because 
these are not brought into connexion with the eye, &c. So, then, in the case 
of such a perception as ‘ This is a jar,’ since the jar and the affection of like 
conformation thereto take up one and the same space, externally to the body 
the intelligence appropriated to both, viz., tl^ar and the affection, is 
one : for, although the affection of the internal organ, and the object, as the 

jar, are two dividers 0 / i«tol%.nce, or Bmlma ; mi, since, in the preemt 

snstuaoe, they take up one and the same space, they do not operate to divide 

tUaffct^on-appropriated inteUiyenee from the jar-appropriated intelligence. 

V '^®‘raccount, the ether appropriated to a jar within the house does not 
diflfer from the ether oftBe house 

^rpose of all this is to show^ that, in perception. affection-appropria- 
ed Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma are unified ,- for to show this 
IS necessary, in the work cited, to explain its definition of perception. 

: A e have seen It stated, that, in perception, the affection of the internal 
^:^tends iteelfto the spot already occupied by the olject perceived. In 
^en|^ oimtlmr ci^niHon thanpem^^^^ 

: laid down, 



An affection is an evolution from the internal organ ; but the 
objects which it cognizes are evolutions from ignorance, or illu- 
sion. Audit must not be forgotten, that ignorance is not 
the reverse of right apprehension, mistake: for, in that case, 
it would itself be an affection of the internal organ ; since 
both right apprehension and wrong apprehension are such 
affections. In the Vedanta, ignorance, like the nature” of the 
Sankhya, is an unintelligent substance. As the S^khyas 
take the visible world to be an evolution from nature, so do 
the Vedfetins regard it as being an evolution from ignorance. * 
Of the confusion which besets this point I shall treat in the 
seventh and ninth chapters. 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Vedantins concur with 
the generality of mankind as concerns the existence of exter- 
nal things apart from perception. Very little indeed have they 
of tlie philosophic profundity of a Berkeley. : 

affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. In inferential 
cognition, &C., they serve as such ; but not so in perception. From this it is 
clear, that an object is distinct from, and independent of, the affection, that 
is to say, the cognition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to father Berkeleianism upon the Veddntins, 
it would have been most supererogatory to refer to any proof of the position, 
that the Vedintins take objects to exist irrespectively of their being perceived. 
From the standing point of true existence, not only objects, but the perception 
of them, are nothing ; but, from that standing point whence perception is 
real, objects likewise are held to be so, and not to be dependent on perception. 

Much learned foreigners to identify Indian notions with 

those of European speculators, ancient and modern. What are so hastily 
taken to be correspondencies will generally turn out, on further examination, 
:^to' be mere fanciedTesemblances,. ■ 

* Not simply practical things^ but, strangely enough, apparent things , also, 
are luaintainsd, by tbe Vedantins, to exist separately from, and independently 
of, the apprehension of them. See a passage in the seventh page of jtte 

Veddnia-parihHM, V? | 

and the extract from the same work, cited at p. 169. To one aware, that 
the Vedtfntins hold notions such as that referred to,; must seem to he 

exceedingly slight grounds for comparing them, as to subtlety, with Berkeley. 
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Secondly. Though the Ved^iitins agree with the the bulk of 
men, as just stated, they take a line of their own, in saying 
that objects of sense are imaginations of ignorance, or false ^ 
And hOTein they differ from Berkeley, too, who does not calk 
such objects false, but forms of percejjtion, and acknowledges 
theni to be true, in the current sense of the term. The Ve- 
d&tins compare the objects of the senses to a snake sm- 
mised in a rope, or to silver fancied in nacre, and hold 
them to be altogether false, and so our cognition of them to be 
erroneous. Hence, several of the great Vedantin doctors 
consider the world to be, in their technical language, appa- 
rent; and they add, that the regar-ding the world as be- 
longing to ^another category than that of nacrine silver i. e: 

the regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to’ assist 
tile Hninitiate. 

Thirdly. In the Vedanta system, not only are objects of 
^gmhonim^nations of ignorance, and felse, but cognition = 
Itself IS ^so: . for cognition is an affection pf the internal organ ; 
and, not bemg Brahma, it is to be classed with imaginations 
of Ignorance, and falsities ; just like a jar, or any other external 

n r 1 held to be 

a I ce false. How vast a gulf does this single point of differ- 
ence place between the Vedanta and Berkeleianism ! 

TT if“ Berkeley, the world, birth, death, 

^ ^ fhe happiness and misery arising therefrom, 

A naada diaeoursing about the affection cognition, observes : 

-•iw' 







s 




xrTfcnTTftfsfi’- 


_ _ h ::On s^nk^^ 

nizance^bflkw’ ^ does that veritably take co.-- 

a/^«on’s cognizing such a» oJ>c^^a apparent””mS^^ 

See furth^^«,,.no^^^^^ 



though ibrms of are true, and not of such a na- 

tui’c, that tliey vanisli away on tlie supervening of right ap- 
prehensioin On the other hand, agreeably to the Vedantiiis, 
when a man becomes eoiivi need, that the olyects which we 
cognize througli our senses and other media of knowledge, are 
false, i, e,, that tliey never existed, and do not now exist, and 
never will exist, and that Bi'alima alone, essentially existence, 
intellect, joy, is true, and that he is that man’s self, all tliose 
objects dissolve into notliingness ; as happens with nacrine 
silver, on our clisceroing nacre, mistaken for silver, to be 
nacre. Thus, it is said ; Like nacrine silver, the world appears 
kue, so long as Brahma, the substrate of all, witliout a se- 
concl, remaiiis unknown,’’* Wlieiu therefoi*e, the Vedantins 
declare, that tins world, and the next, and all things thereto 
pertaining, are falsitiable by rigid apprehension, let no one 
explain their language to import, that, when a man aequires 
Biieh apjirehension, this world, and the next, &c., thx'ough 
God’s grace, or from some other cause, become as nothing to 
him. It is not, tlie Vedantins tliomselves teach, that they be- 
come as nothing, but strictly nothing; they being recognized 


,iSive: aiK 


Xiome nothing in consequence 
acquisition of right apprehension, and from no other cause 
whatever. It is laid down, tliat there are two sorts of riddance 
of the products of ignorance. One, called cessation, takes place 
when, by the uprise of a new and opponent affection of the in- 
tenial .organ, or l>j getting quit of detects, an erroneous 
affection ,is destroyed, and,: of course, its object, Itisillus-^. 
trated ..by .the. shattering a jar with a pestle. ■ The other, known 
as .falsification,' is. when the right perception of the nature; of 
a'.'thing .dispels, all igno.ra!ice,'' ■and', the -error regarding., 'the 
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thiugy and the object of 
ease of nacrcj so often 


"or. 




,. , occurs 

Jntioiiedjf and ocm-tllrr j? i 

>1 «iiiu ccjiiciliy false with 


sftTsrsrw,^'”^ , 

f srTOwrf^r^rgxcr ^sfjrtTST wr ^rF^r «- I 

■^•^21;.,“!:'' "CSr 

mateml cause, is iuoludir- r"'''’!? '' '’"®’ *'« 

-ation. Ofthefor^ertheeli •; ^ -oufi, 

substrate over wUoh a fake thint) is hmaiaeiT '•^" °^' 

^escience, or iffnoronee, the materia] oaus« / w««o«, 

latter tie cause is, the origination of HI ' 7 ’ away. Of the 

««on of defects. Hence, ^ i: I “T 

existence ofthe intuition of Brahma,! *.,5 .,,.? 3*^^^ reason of the non- 

euer the world of dreams is not faisified ^ 

;)Osmy, that, as a j,ar, or the like, i, d«^tro )\ ‘"““'‘“‘■‘'‘'■'y ‘s there in sup. 

the presentation of another and ’.ant-umnir so, bjr 

nuance of sleep, or other defect, or by the disconth 

ohanot, or other thing „y *0''oof. n/ the 

It « worth observing, that the Veda'ntins 

-nt Of their peculiar phraseology, “ 

sation, where they ought, agreeaUv to tb . *“ “■‘’® “ cea- 

falsification.” Tima in ^ ^ io M 

given at p. 204, Jlharmara'ia wool n , ^ <^<^<^^ta-puribHsha, p. 32, 

translation a“tr''Tr"‘‘^"= " 

f entertained touch in or 

are referred fn i« 4 1 cause of thimj-q lii-a * -i 

that those things are held to be^fakiLd K .■ ,T “ S^t only, 

'S en for them. According to the seoo f “PB^'chension of what is mis- 
m '«>puehension: in questm^ sim^ ■ 
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8 kc. 


Chap. 3. 


Bacrine silver beeoiiio, aeeording to the Vedanta^ the whole 
woihl, <11x1 tlie ignorance whicli originates it, as soon as one 
has mastered tlie knowledge of Bralima. 


(JHAPTEEdVIL 

The Sotdy being mdgeet to Ig nor mice ^ cannot^ as the Veddntins 
holdj be One with the Snprems Spirit; a Description of Igm-- 
mraw.; and am Argument to show^ that the Denial of the SouVs 
TdeutilgnoUh Drakma is not set aside by taking the Epithet of 
False^ as-ppplied'to Ignorame^ in the Acceptation of Perishable. 

It is a maxim of the Vedanta, that The soul is Brah- 
ma itself, and nothing other. liow, I would ask the Vedan- 
tins, can this bo? ‘For they assert, that, on the one hand, 
soul errs by reason of ignorance ; and that, on the other hand, 
Brahma is, in essence, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and 
can never for a inompnt be otherwise. Still they maintain, 
that the soul is Bralnna; and, with intent to reconcile their 
contradiction, they resort to the most elaborate mystification. 
Some among them say, that the reflexion of Brahma in the 


.•N, 




•N 


^fw?tw'^T‘’TTf^wwcnn 

efra cT^ l 

\i^ 

pp- 13, H. « And so, on the opinion, that nacrine 
silver is a prodnet of nescience residing in and obscuring nacre»appropriated 
intelligence, the cognition 'This is nacre/ falsification of 

silver, and of the ignorance pertaining to that 7iacre. But on the opinion, 
that wicrlnc is a product of radical nescience, i. c., of the lymrance 

which resides in and obscureji pure Brahma, and is the cause of die m 

since such nescience, the material cause of such silver, is removable 
soielg hy intuition of Bralima, not by cognition of the true nature of nacre, 

■■■ there mmm, as the fruit of right appreliensioir pf nacre, nothing more than^ 
the cessation of silver ; in the same way as a blow of 
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internaJ organ is soul,* and that to the sou! 'lunpia ' n 
en-M- wherefore error has no connexion with Brihmr"' ' 

^ Such as say thus, the reflexionists,t find no difficulty in main 
taming, that the souI_a reflexion, with them I- n 
error .„d tIM Br.l.m. i, orempt tl.crcW Ofl,„ 

tins, however,— those who hold the sonl to be Bi-ih,n-r . 
prkted to the h.ton.e, 

^ive, that, if the soul he simply as they alic.o its dofcet- 

f y Brahm. eapa.iati.« oi’i Ihil Iti 21 

diseloee oae of their mysteries. Though, i„ their rie,;. «; 

S Ul IS Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ, ’and 

though it is said to err : yet in tmf-li s»ii n i*.* ” ^ 

nition ivill Xrr, i " ^ as cog- 

nition, will, &c., and error, likewise, belong not to its Brahnr 

portion, but to its a.ssoeiate, the internal oro-m • ... • 

with the u A jxt 2- > in iiecord.ance 

Tj , ,, ‘ ^“ ■'^fiii’nndJon, or a negation,” (£e.j| 

But the reader should be reminded tlni- fl> i 
the reflexionists, no less than diaf ^ hi finiguage of 

deceptive here ^ ^ ffiipnopriationists, is 

the reSaaiou of Bralun. i„ the mterual V b 

yproprtated to that organ, to which lire „„a , -tie, of a™ H 

edantins ought to consider to he soul 

None of those philosophers entertain the opinion that the 

internal organ is the soul wi.r. , ^ ” i-nat the 

to^mis inosoui. When prcs.sed with the ouAsf,A.a 

how the soul, which is r.lmr.,.:r .. i i-nc qiitstion, 

thev distinei-K I 1 ® *0 error, can be Brahma, 

iney aistmctly declare, that error • . , ’ 

not him. I ten tl.e Veil” f a I”*""’"' 

ttierefore, that, if that rn 

which errm- resides is different from the Supreme slif 
when Tou mstruct it-to regard itself a.s Brahma, you are pra^ 
timg deception. For who is it t^^^ 

* See the passage from the I'T 

t See the passage from the 

§ In .anskri, I’- ’ ««■ 



one wlio is in error? Or is it the piire^ intelligent, free Brah- 
ma? If the former, you have declared, that it is different from 
Brahma ; and, consec|uently, when you teach it, that itself 
is:';Bralima, you are misleading. If the latter, your labour ■ is 
quite needless. 

. .It is easy .to perceive ho'w tlie .a,ppropriationists satisfy them- 
selves, that the soul is Brahma, Brahma, they argue, as 
appropriated to the internal organ, does not differ from the 
pure "Bralima ; just, astiie oilier appropriated do ajar doeS'^not 
differ..' :from the o.mnipresent ether. To be restored to Brah- 
rnahood, all that the soul has to do is, to got rid of the inter- 
nal which ■iS:. 'Mse, ./;mid .simply imagined; by ignorance 

to mxpt::::'dmd^ which abolishes that 

organ;'' and". 'all its', qualities. ■, But how -do the refle'xionists 
ma,ke out the soul to be one with Brahma ? With them, as 
with all other Vedantins, reflexions of eveij description— 
whether of objects in a mirror, or the like, or that of Brahma 
in the internal organ, — are false, literally false, as nacrine silver 
is ; not false as the Sankhyas maintain them to be.* And 
'yet they' are false only ..as .reflexions: in their identity with the 
tilings reflected, .they are .''true."' ■. "For, 'in the case of a .reflexion, 
.it is held, that.wliat one beholds 'is'',;ti[ie\,thmg..;.reflectad;y''mn]y'.' 
timt,. tiiro'U.glt.misappreh.ension,'.it appears..to:be • different, & 

'it, and 'in.'a place 'w.bere tiie thing is not-. .. actually. /lo'Cated.f'" 






* .See the ijofce at p. 52, and p. 92 of the .text, 

' •s' 

TOt^lcT I 

s « X .' '** 

'■ .-v "■ 

I , ,ain'..,that Spirit,— c:o'e8tita.tiveIy etemal^apprehfeiision',— 
itsefj' as\m'uL ''Fortsim'ilarvto' 'the''redexiott,-of,:''thefac 0 'heheld. 

V)kwk TfijUx'on ■?r notiiing:;w'lmteTer, apart ..■.from, the 'face'/'-- is soul, 

i.he're,flexioO'rd;'ii'Uel!ige'imo,'^o'r.'*^w,!5,,'..in..,iute'lle0ts,;orV»«em^ 

This is tlie fifth couplet of Emtamalahi, which is credulously imputed 
?o''.',.:S,'aii'k{ira ',4'ch€ry.a. . ' 'iliO' poem" is"' in high .esteem among .the 'Yedd:'ntins. 



Similar thereto is nacrino silver, wliidi is nothino- Imi; , 
appearance of silver. It, is false, as silver 


veritaDiOj as nacre. 


Of course, tliis stateinont will suggest doubts to the reader. 
First, there is the absiu-dity of comparing a reflexion and 
what is reflected to naerine silver and nacre ; and, again if the 
soul, which is laid down as being a refle.xioii of Brahma is 
after all, nothing but Brahma, how can it he sulyect to error ? 
If the .soul be a reflexion, not when it is viewed as Brahma 
hut only when it is misa]iprehensivoly viewed a.s a reflexion 
and as something ditferent from Brahma, it comes out, that 
it is a nonentity.* Who, moreover, is it that, .sec.s tlie souias 
a reflexion? For the sorxl itself is proved to he nothing; and 
Brahma is not liable to error: and, tI)crefor<?, a third party is 
needed to make an error here j)ossil>le. 

But the reader must not allow him, self to he porple.xed or 
disheartened. If we have already reached what is eicfirly pre- 
posterous, there are more things of the same character await- 

illgblLS.-',' „ . . 

It is impossible for ns to recognize a,s sou] anything other 
than that which is endowed with approhemsion, will, and otlier 
like qualities ; and the Wdantins assign away these qualities 
to the internal organ. As for what they call ignorance, which 
they distinguish from error, or misappreliension, they are con- 
strained to ascribe it to the pure Bralima, and not to the in- 
ternal organ. If it were a reality, we should he obliged to 








* 


lA Bhikshii meets as follows tlie doctrine animadverted on in the 

■text : : 

^UW^RXT'crfTT; | 

j Yoga^'' 

MS.j/o/. 28 , « .If a reflexion Im a nonentity, the soul, 

a reflexion^ cannot he identical with Brahma, Uc reflected : for there 
can hen with nonentity. And, if if, be not a nonentity, 

mnite^ he acknowledged in other terms ic/wi# ; and 

moniam,h«S£e.;. win 
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acknowledge, that, in the Vedanta, tlie soul is Brahma himselh 
Blit tliis ignorance, as we shall shortly discover, is wholly a 
thing of the imagination. A somewhat detailed account of it 
will now be given ; and we shall learn what it is, and why 
the Vedantins are unable to refer it to the internal organ, 
and are forced to ascribe it to Brahma. 

llie word ignorance’’ may mean absence of apprehension, 
and also misapprehension, or mistake. When the Vedantin 
says, that the world is imagined by ignorance, common sense 
supposes, that he intends, by ignorance, misapprehension ; 
since the absence of apprehension cannot imagine. He con- 
tends, however, that he intends, by it, neither the one nor 
the other* H he takes it to be the imagiiier of 

false objects, and likewise to be eliniinable by right apprehen- 
sion. More than this, he accounts it a thing having an object; 
the oljoct l:)eing, however, strange to say, not falsity, but 
verity. Accordingly, say what the Vedantins may, it seems 
to me, on taking account of the characteristics they attribute 
to ignorance, tliat it is a combination of two ideas, namely, 
the al)scM(*e of aj)prehen.sion whose object is verity, and error 
in mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics fit 
nothing save such a combination. 

4’lie Vivian tins Iiold ignorance to have verity for its object ; 
and this is not a characteristic of mistake : for mistake is cofr- 

o 

nition whose olyect is falsity ; as, for instance, the cognition of 
naerine silver. But ignorance, the Vedantins teach, has verity 
i c., pure Brahma, for its object. The Smiksh^pa-s' driraka 








g 5Er??i:gri5Frfsi^W‘it^ fw3r!!rT<?r^' 

, Veddnta’sdra, p, 4. ** IgDorance, 

it i» deelarecl, Is a soiiiethirig that canaoi be described as existent or 

noo-existeiit ; ccmstituted of the three ^wms / aa entity ; antagonistic to 
right. approhenHi on. 

" 'I'hu .tranelatioi,! run a, as if the, original were ,, ^ which' it 

oeght.to, have been, 
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says: “The impartite uitellcct alone is .subject and object of 
ignoramef'* They declare, that ignorance of wliich the ob- 
ject is Brahma, is the cause of this world, a false thing; and 
so, that ignorance whose object is naeref, is the cause oIf’ false 
silver. It appears, tlien, that ignoi’ance, since verity is its ob- 
ject, is the absence of apprehension of the veritable. For 
aough the having verity for its object cannot be eharaeter- 
istie of absence of apprehension,— just as it cannot charac- 
terize mistake,— absence or negation not being an object-hav- 
ing thing; it is characteristic of apprehension. Hence 
dioughit cannot be said, that the having verity for its object 
is characteristic of absence of apprehension, still, when the 
"Vedantms assert, that ignorance has verity for its obiAcf 
wha. there is of i„ their .etertion-tlL e„.lS rf 
ideas being rejected,— may be expressed by saying, that i<Tno- 
rance is the absence of apprehension whose object is verity L e. 
pure Brahma. And this absence of apprehension is, in my 
opinion, the power of concealment which they ascribe to imio- 
rance ; tliat is to say, its faculty of hiding verity.f For what 
can concealment of verity be but absence of the apprehension 
of it . But the Vedantms, instead of aeknowledgino- this 
power of concealment to be one with ignorance, regardlgno- 
ranee as an entity ^ of whicli concealment is a power. 


y V 


See the extract from the Veddnla-parmasU, p. 10. cited at p. 16S. 

if: ^ ^ ” 



^oultaea.,k^ownras conoeatoient acd detoion. The facu% of concealment 
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If they said no more than this about ignorance, we might 
conclude it to mean simply absence of apprehension. They 
considei it, however , to be the imaginer of the false world ; and 
to be such an imaginer is the work of mistake, not of absence 
of appi ehension. Ignorance, then, since they make it to be 
the imaginer of the false world, must be misapprehension, or 
mistake. This mistake is, in my opinion, the VedSntins’’ se- 
cond power of ignorance, its deluding power.* “ Delusion” 
is wheal the false appears in place of the veritable; and this is 
mistake. But the Vedantins, instead of owning this power 

of delusion to be one with ignorance, hold it to be a power of 
ignorance. 

I will .show how the Veddntius here fall into error. Our 
cognition of the external world,*, c., perception, inference, 
&c., is, to their thinking, misapprehension ;t and, in order to 
keep Brahma pure from it, they appropriate it to the internal 
organ. But this wrong cognition they cannot identify with 
ignorance ; since tliey are bent on making ignorance to be tlie 
cause of the whole world, so that it may be established as 
false. If they had said, that ignorance is mistake, an aflFec- 
tion of the internal organ, then it might be, for them, the ima- 
ginei of the externatl world. But how could it imagine the 
internal oi’gan ? And, if it does not, the internal organ cannot 
be proved, as they would prove it, to be false. Therefore, 
with intent to make ignorance the imaginer of the internal 


I Vmnta.sdra, p. 7. “ The faculty of delu- 

siott in a power Ifim illmtmud. As ignorance about a rope produces, bj its 
own fbi'ce, ivfaUe snake, or the like, in the rope which it conceals ; so radical 
ignorance, rk, ihat micerning p ivc brings forth, by its own force, 

in the Spirit which itself conceals, the universe, made up of ether and the 
rest.” , , ' ;■ ' 

:t See the' couplet, cited in 'the given at p. 1 

2 k 
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organ also,* they insist, that it i.s , something 
mistake, t And here they are forced into fresh 
absurdities. 


■ent from 
ind greater 


df 






cT^ f^^37T^cr?T?Err srfsTcT' 

^TToT I 

■Ni ^ 

Thy miadj generated by thy ignorance, imagines the entire universe,” 
This half-couplet is from th(i Sankshepci-s'dHraka, 

t It.is remarkable, that S aukara A'chdrya himself was unguarded in the 
language he employed regarding this doctrine. In the passage quoted below, 
he makes ignorance to be one with mistake: 

Xf^cTT I “ Misapprehension of tlua description, 

}nst before hid down, the learned hold to be nescience.” But Riminanda, 
his commentator, redresses his laxity ; ^ f^T^fW^fcT 

I “ The import is, that they consider Misapprehension, .aa being 

the prodnet of nescience, to be itself nescience.” See the Bibliotheea Indka, 
No. 64, p. 16. 

Here it may be observed, once for .all. that, alike as to the Vedanta, and 
as to the other systems of Hindu philosophy, the higher we ascend the stream 
of time, the more frequent do we find unphilosopliioal inexactness of 
phraseology. This inexactness is, of course, most frequent of all in the 
works of the inventors of those sy.stems. Their care, it should seem, was 
well-nigh exclusively bestowed upon broad principles ; and the result wa.s 
somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of expression. Subsequent 
writers, as commentators and others, have, to be sure, amended the phraseo- 
logy of their predeces.sors. But it 1ms been with a view to remove the 
appearance of inconsistency in them : it has not at all been with any inten- 
tion of introducing new doctrines. These they have not introduced. 

_ Of . this assertion a justification is offered in the extract, and the annotatioi. 
thereon, just ^duced. With S'ankara, following the Upanishads, apprehen- 

sion.--whether correct or erroneou3,-will, activity, &c., are properties of the 

internal organ : and, further, the whole universe, including the internal organ, 

IS &lse. and imagined by ignorance, or nescience. aow,-then, in accordance 
With his views, could misapprehension and nescience be identical ? 

It is desirable to keep ever before tlie mind the fact, that an uninitiated 
re^er^ill conae upon hundreds of terms and statements, in the expositions 

qf Sankara and other early Vedantins, which, though seeming, at first sight, : 

qontedirtory of _many t^ asserted in this volume, are, in &ct, not so ; a 
right hnaer^tending of them requiring, that they should be understood with 
oertam quaUficatiqns. , Iniorder to a foli:^^^ 
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When the Vedantins contend, that ignorance is something 
different from mistake, though they call it the imaginer of this 
false world, how can they say, that its imagining is like that 
of mistake? For mistake imagines by imputing existence to 
the noir-existent : and hence its object is called false. The 
Vedantins, in calling the world imagined of ignorance, with 
a view to establish its fiilsity, ought to have taken the ima- 
gining of ignorance to be like that of mistake ; but this was 
difficult for them to admit, since they had already erred in 
viewing ignorance as a thing different from mistake. - An ri 
see the difficulty consequent to them. Their ignorance,” or 
illusion, like the ‘‘nature” of the Sankhyas, now begins to ap- 
pear to them an incognitive substance ; and, as su'ch, what 
sort of imagining can it possess? Like that of the “ nature” 
of the Sfokhyas, and that of the atoms of the Naiyayikas, 
it is no longer imagining, but positively the material cause 
of the whole world. And what now? Does the world turn 
out to be true, and does nou-dnalitj disappear, and duali- 
ty supersede it ? To tins out) would be ].)roiight, reasoning 
from their account of ignorjiiice. Yet these results they 
utterly repudiate. The verity of the world thty will never 
grant. If they did, all their toil would be to no purpose. 
Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor, could emancipation 
come from right apprehension; as will be made clear in 
the ninth chaijter. The belief, that the internal organ, <fec., 
the whole world, are false, is the very life of the monistic doe- 
trine. However, as has been shown, such is the waywardness 
of the Vedantins’ intellect, that, though they consider a thing to 
be false, and call it practical and apparent, yet, as soon as they 
have called it so, it begins to look to them real. In like man- 
ner, since they call the world false, and give the name of 
ignorance to that which imagines it to be true, they ought not 






tioos, a thorough-going study of the whole scheme of the Tediuta is indispeu- 
sable. No criticism that does not rest on a wide basis of Wcdanla research, 
xan, be held. satislactory, 
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to regard this ignorance as an unintelligent substance : and vet. 
as they inconsistently regard the world to be, from one aspect- 
real, so they regal’d its cause, ignorance, or illusion, to be, like 
the ‘‘nature” of the Sankhya, an unintelligent substance, arid 
the world’s material cause ; and then it seems to them actually, 
after the manner of “nature,” to bring forth the entire uni- 
verse. Nevertheless, there is no question, that, to prove 


world to be altogether false, is the vital principle and main point 
of the doctrine of non-duality. With this main point we should 
compare other points of the docftine ; and, if they are found 
not to harmonize, we should there leave the matter, and rest 
convinced of the weakness of the sages whose inconsistency we 
have detected. We ai-e not to change that main point, thus 
taking away the essence of the doctrine, and foist a new 
theoiy upon the authors of the one in hand, in oz’der that they 
may be made out to speculate reasonably. 

Again, it should be borne in mind, that, as I have said 

before, the Vedantins believe the world to be falsifiable by 

right apprehension ; whence it is manifest, that they hold the 

world to be veritably false. And another of their tenets is, 

that Ignorance also, the imaginer of the world, is removable 

by right apprehension.. This tenet supposes a third chai’acter 

of Ignorance, which assimilates it both to mistake and to 

absence of apprehension. If ignorance be, like “ nature,” 

the materM cause of the world, how is it removable by right 

apprehension? By right apprehension of a verity, the error 

committed in mistaking a falsity for it is undoubtedly removed, 

and the absence of apprehension of that verity is likev^e 
terminated.'""''^' 


: Whatever the confusion of the Vedantins on the subject of 
Ignorance, since they make the pure Brahma himself to be 
the subject of it, and since, in their view, that which is igno- 
rant is sc^l, I own, that, in this case, it follows, that the soul 

is qne y ith B^ whether a;ny one is 

conscious (tf sneh ignorance as has been,4esc^ 
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one isj where are we to find a soul that is ignorant?^ If the 
Vedantins reply, that whoever regards himself as other than 
Brahma, and the world to be true, &c., is a soul, I know that 
they mean one of us ordinary mortals. But so to consider— a 
ixiisapprehensioii, in Vedanta phrase, — is not ignorance but 
in their language, aii affection of the internal organ. Where, 
then, are we to look for ignorance and tlm ignorant? Nowhere, 
of a tnith, but in the reveries of the Vedantins. 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words of Vedan- 
tins as they deliver tiiem, 1 urge, tluit, if the soul be igno- 
rant, it cannot be identical with Brahma ; for he, in their be- 
lief, is ever pure, intelligent, and free.f 

Universal consciousness is appealed to, by the Vedantins, in testi- 
mony, that this ignorance exists. Thus : I 

j >• 

Vedhita-simit p, 4 . From the conaciouanesa - 1 am ignorant,’ &c.” 

But how can this be? For the ignorance which is the object of the con- 
sciousness “ I am ignorant” is simply absence of knowledge, or, at most, 
misapprehension; and not the extraordinary invention which the Vedantins 
call ignorance, 

' I T’^ »5rTT5Tr^T^ M wT ^.TnTr^T«r- 

I «fTf5fr-' ?rT I 

<CK **** ■ 

ac^TcT I ^ WT'W^' 

cr^wfei I w^Tfcr^f%irT»T'WT^rH i ^nssj-- 

cT<qn?3!f ^^sfiJcnwsrtrxr'w^er i w’^rfcT^jir 
cTf^TTff ^i5»5rifjr^crwl'cf’fTl%! | f^iTi'cTT ’cr 

«ir’Sff ??ITcT I SUistra-dipm MS., /oi. SS, 

recto. “ But wbat is this n esc! e nee ? Is it misapprehension? Or something 
else, a cause of misapprehension ? If misapprehension, whose? Not Brahma's ; 
for he, as you VcMntins hoick is eonstitutively pure science. In the sun there 
can be no place for darkness. Nor caw ii &is souls’: ; for these, cs g/ow 
are m>t. distinct from Brahma. A nd, siime, /row 7 ;o«r jp?*mw5e^, misa]^ 
sion cannot exist, no more can a second thing, a cau.se thereof. Besides , iox 
»uch as subscribe to niisapprehension cause of it, m an entity additional 
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But the Ved4ntins, though they are forced to locate icnio- 
raace in Bralima, still, in order to make him out to be essen- 
dalfy erer pure^ intelligent, and free, maintain that ignorance 
Itself IS false. Most wonderful is this of all their wonders AM 
how is ignorance considered, by them, to be false ? 1 must 
now adch’ess myself to answer this que.stion. 

On hearing, that the Vedantins regard ignorance as the cause 
of the world’s appearing to be true, one would, of course, sup- 
pose, that this ignorance was understood, by them, to be itself 
t™. if b„; 

WM, ,vhi„h WH to be , „„„e„tit,, bole 
W len a man mistakmgly sees a snake in a roiie, the snake is 
fate. At the time, tlut i^ppeehlo: 

IS not said to be false, hut true. The Vedantins, however 
mamtam that ignorance is fiilse. We ought, therefore, to 

enquire, how it is reckoned false, and what is gained to the 
V edanta system by so reckoning it. 

^ To the first enquiry we get two answers from the Vedan- 
tms. One is given by those whose mastery of their doctrine 
IS not perfect ; while the other is returned by such as have 
penetrated their system to its innermost arcana. The latter 
answer shall spealc of in the next chapter. The former, 
to winch one hear-s from the bulk of Hindus now-a-days, 

I shall examine briefly at once. ^ 

This answer is, that ignorance is called fiilse, inasmuch as 

at oil P ^ false which does not exist 

at all : but fhat which exists, and is destroyed at a given 

--™ If a Vedte- 

to Bralima, rabnism evHporates T,, f- 

apprehenBion ? Bor tbere is ao bth " sprang Brahma’s mis- 

««<%. : If it be Said, that it is 7- 

naturej, science be he whose nature is^ 

, ^ oe to the universe. His words are 



tin replies, that, in his teclinieal language, false means uneter- 
nal, I have to say, that the fault of ignorance in the ignorant 
Brahma cannot be got rid of by thus denominating his igno- 
x'ance ; nor can you tlms prove him to be essentially pure, in- 
telligent, and free. The goodness or badness of a thing de- 
pends upon its nature, not upon the epithets applied to it. 
Suppose, that some one held in general esteem goes mad ; 
whereat his friends are in great grief. A man comes and 
assures them, that he is not mad ; his madness is false. And 
he adds, that, according to liis own way of speaking, he only 
is really mad, who has been so from birth. The person mis- 
called mad was quite in his right mind for the first five and 
twenty years of his life; and, therefore, his madness is false. 
Would this speech be of any consolation to the friends of the 
respected maniac? Without doubt, the Supreme Spmt is 
essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free,— in the right sense 
of these teinns ; and He is so indefeasibly. Any so-called 
saci’ed book that asserts the contrary confutes, by its blas- 
phemy, its pretensions to divine origin; and there can be no 
more ceii:ain mark of a false religion than such an assertion. 
In maintaining, that Brahma, as they describe him, is the 
Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that Spirit unworthy 
and debasing attributes, the Veclan tins, though unconsmously, 
Him ,tlie foulest dishonour. . 


Ordinary Vedantins whom one meets, those who know their 
doctrine but superficially, thougli they sjieak as I have stated, 
about the falsity of ignorance, entertain, in their minds, a 
clifferont view. They clo not merely believe, as they say they 
do, that ignorance is pexishable, and therefore false ; for Brah- 
ma, they cannot but feel, would not thus be freed fi'om all 
defect.'' They indeed believe, like their better-infoiined co- 
religionists, that , ignorance is absolutely"; nothing whatsoever ■ : 
onIy''ihey' are at a ■loss'''to, explain 'themselvek. ' 

■1; MS., foL 58, recto. ‘'From, being origlna- 

ted and is Bunply prowd to be non-etemal, false.'' 



CHAPTER. VriJ. 


Criticism of the Veddnta Tenet of tJie Falseness of Ignorance 
as set forth in Standard Treatises, ami as held by Well-read 
Advocates of ike Theory) . 

Ved^tins who have attained to a thorough comiM'ehension 
of their system, maintain, that ignorance is imagined by icmo- 
rance, and therefore is fa, ise. You will ask, imagmed by 
what ignorance ? The answer is, by itself. To thir purpose 
the Sankshepa-s' driraha sa,ys : “In the ca.se of the ignorant 
one, ignorance is not of its essence : since, yJw ignoranee to be 
essential to it would belie its nature,— intelligence, unchangea- 
ble, and without a second. Assuredly, ignora7K!e is caused by 
ignorance exclusively. Nor may .self-.suigiortednos.s here be 
charged: for, as spirit proves the exi.stei)c(* of everything 
knowable, and of itself also, from possessing the power of 
cognition ; similarly, self-ignorance may imagine itself and 
other things. Thus there is no difficulty.’”* If, endeavouring 
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to establisli such an impossibility as is here propounded, the 
Vedantins get confused, and plunge deeper than ever into 
error, small is the wonder. To illustrate the notion, that 
ignorance imagines itself, the author just cited instances the 
soul, which, tlirough cognition, proves the existence of itself, 
no less than that of things external. But where is the paral- 
lelism? The illustration adduced is of no pertinence, except 
to decoy a man into a maze of words, and then to beguile 
him by a semblance of reasonableness. The author says, that 
the soul, by its cognition, proves, that external objects List, 
and itself also. But, in proving their existence, does it ima- 

Not at all. They were already actually in being ; 
soul does not invent them, either in imagination, or 
veritably. Hence, “ to prove the existence of,” as we find 
the phrase used above, means only “to apprehend,” i 
“ to certify as existent.” A person resolved on finding the 
Vedanta rational, may here insist, that the author intends to 
show nothing more than what he said in the case of the soul, 
to-wit, tliat ignora.nce proves its own existence ; in other 
words, that it, already existing, ascertiiins that it is so. If 
so, I reply, ignorance is made out to be a verity. As our 
rationalizer would interpi'et it, the extract is quite out of place. 
Further, on his showing, the contradiction which the author 


Sdnhhyd-pravaoIw.n&.-bUshya, m, 174. « But, 

let the connexion of uescience with be alleged to have place be- 

cause of nescience itself. Then, since it, nesoknce, will be untrue, no contact 
theieof, QpGTdtiivc of chafiffOywill bs WTon^ht %% spirit. With reference to 
this, it is declared : ^ If it, nesmme, h/ supposUion has place from the con- 
nexion of itself, tiiero befals mutual dependence/ ‘' Mutual dependen 
t. e., self-supportedneBS : or else, an infinite i*egress,—a supplementation Aere 
demmded.'* . . ■ ' 

It is because the case in question is one of ** aelf-supporteflness,” that Yij- 
■nina'thus explains mutual dependence.’*' 

'■..■'■•Aphorism, 14 of Bool Y, "is .included in 'the above. - 



deprecates remains intact. Any <>ne who i.s thorouglily con- 
versant wdth the Vedanta will acknowledge, tliat, when its 
teacliers discourse of ignorance after the manner of tlie ver- 
ses I have cited, their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance is 
false,— just as nacrine silver is,— and, therefore, that t lie soul 
is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sanhliepa-s'dnralca an iuithority of the finst rank • 
and it may be thought incredible, that it can be so weak as^i 
Iiave reiDi-esented it to be. In anticipation of misgiving, I add 

from the commentary of Punisbottama Mis’ra , the Stihodhini 
his exposition of the verses in question: 

“But, one may object, since ignorance, an eternal entity 
is, like Brahma, impossible of elimination, bow is enianeipa- 
tion, which consists in the elimination thereof, to be effected ? 
Its being elirn'inable by right apjn-ehension, on the ground of 
its falseness, is thus established : ‘ In the case of the ignorant 
one,’ &e. To expimn. Is the relation of ignoranciTto the 
Ignorant one essential? Or is it imagined? It is not the 
former : j not of its essence’ Why ? ‘ Since, for ignorance 
to he essentml,' &e. If ignorance were in spirit essentially, it 
^ould be a true entity : but it cannot abide as true in a tiling 
winch is self-luminous intelligence, ..phit A; since light is 
repugnant to Again : if ignorance were a pr^perty 

of spirit, Its being destroyed would alter the spirit, accordim. 
to^max^ ^ A prop^ty, accede or seceding, changes ite 

were a true entity, the 
result pid be duality. Hence, it is meant, there would be 
ccmtradiction to^ the scripture which declares, 

n e igOTce, unohangeable, and without a .second. The latter 
IS admitted : Assuredly, wnoranee ’ &o > i i ^ 

ilmo ^ waucc, esc. ihe faets staiidm^ 

-e rs no antagonism ; even as there is none between : 

y Jla^. and the gloom for which the owl mistakes 

"iS'tlxe, import. 
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As ai^pears clearly from the words of the commentator 
himself j the author intends to establish, that ignorance is altO" 
gethei false. That the commentator thus understands his 
intent is purged of all doubt by the illustration of the owl. 
The darkness which the bird is supposed to recognize, is 
purely fictitious. In like manner, ignorance, it is maintained, 
is nothing whatevei*, and yet imagines itself to exist. 

I would ask, then, what resemblance there is between i^'iio- 
laoce s imagining itself, and the soul’s proving the existence 
of itself and of other objects ? But observe, that the author’s 
01 (L p7xiB(idh(xyati ‘‘‘’proves as existent,” is somewhat liable to 
mislead. In its connexion, it can signify only ^^cei'tifies as 
existent. It looks, however, as if it had the sense of 
makes, or contrives;” and the tx'ansition from this to 
invents,” or imagines,” is not very violent. We now see 
now the author, beguiled by words, came to the conclusion, 
that the illusti'ation produced by him was a valid proof that 

ignoiance may imagine itself to exist. Deluded himself, he 
deludes others. 


sETT^r^rflT I crmf^ 

?r4ffr I tr’srT5^RirT??ra^cr 

gncra^g?r -Jravf fk^ir^fcr ff i 

sfft^TTtT I I'tTriTfTrftffr f^wf^r- 

'cfWTSftf^ 1 I tT«n^l' 
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Thus, in one respect, that illustration is inapposite, 
more so is it in another respect. As regards the soul, it exists 
and therefore certifies as existent itself and other objects. On 
the other hand, how can ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine 
itself, or auTthing else ? This Is a sample of the gross absur- 
dities which the Ved&tins acquiesce in ; and not only are 
they not abashed by them, but they are perfectly satisfied 
with them. For instance, Purushottama Mia'ra, near the 
words I have taken fiiom him, says : In this which 

maintains that everything transcends explanation, unreason- 
ableness is no objection.”* To accept such views as I have 
been treating of, supposes abolition of all right judgment. 
As I observed once before, there are many tilings pei-^nniv 
to God, and to other spiritual matters, which our minds are 
incompetent to lay hold of, and which only bewilder us, the 
more we reflect on them. Still, if constraining evidence pre- 
sents Itself for believing those things, we are bound to believe 
But, if we receive as true, things which we cannot 
perceiving to be false, what are we not to receive ? 'Whv 
are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, and that the soul 
IS no mg. It is for the reason to decide these points ; and 
« not k, Mtok, tie VriSntins in ^negating ,e.son, » 
they do, when it suits their purpose. 

Utoemimes similar to that which I have extracted fi-om 
the Sanks^pa^s’driraha, will be found in the Siddhdnta.lee% 

^Ss^pr ^ that, as the 

^rld is^se, IS imagmed by ignorance, and appears only by 

tem— Ignorance, scathe very pivot of the Vedanta sys- 

. igno^ IS imagined by ignormce, in other wordaf is 

an , om Ignorance alone, seems to be something.! 


n 






y Biia dwtrine we may aa^ ia the Veddnta 


Wnspiquously. 


I 

sdra even, 


ennn- 


4 of ■ .tlaat work;. we read' V ^ 




Let US dwell upon this extraordinary and extravagant doc- 
tiine a little longer. I say to the Vedantins : If, in order 
to make out ignorance to be false, you assert, that it is ima- 
gined by ignorance, how does it not occur to you, that, on 
the supposition of its being nothing, it is impossible for it to 

eithei* itself, oi* the ■world? .A.ud whence 
if it bo nothing, is the appearance of the false world ? Your 
ready answer is, that you do not pronounce ignorance to be 
altogether nothing. ‘ I ask, what sort of thing is it, then ? You 
reply, that it is an imagination of ignorance. To this I re- 
join, that an imagination of ignorance is nothing: and, if it 
be considered to be something, your labour is all fruitless ; 
since, in that case, the soul forfeits its character of being es- 
sentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. To this you say, that 
ignorance is not nothing ; that its being self-imagined proves 
it to be unreal only from the standing point of true existence , 
and that it is not shown to be c^uite unreal. Ignorance is 
imagined by ignorance, and hence is called apparent;* and 
wdiat is so is not entirely nothing, but possesses apparent ex- ' 


I “ False imputation is the 

Os ^ 

imagining a fa}«e thing in a veritable thing ; as a snake in a rope, which, in fact, 
in nut a Buake. In what, is now to he treated of the veritable thing is Brah- 
existent, intelligence, and joy,— without a second ; the false thing 
is the sum total of the inanimate, viz., ignorance and so forth/’ 

That whereby false things are here imagined in the veritable, thing, 
Brahma, is ignorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned among those false 
things which are thus imagined. Clearly, therefore, ignorance is held to be 
self-imagined. ■ , . 

This is plainly the view touching ignorance taken by the author of the San ‘ 
khya aphorisms, and by Vijnana Bhikshu, his expositor. See the note at 

P-' ; 

^ The author would here repeat, that he has not come across any passage 
in which ignorance is said to he apparent, and not practical His authority, 
though good of its kind, is only oral It is shown, however, at p. 188 , that 
it matters nothing, in effect, in the Vedinta system, whether ignorance be of 
Ike 'onc/Sort or of .the'Other/ 
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istence. For existence is of three lands. That which is no 

thing whatsoever is known as non-existent; as the son of 

barren woman, for example:* and ignorance, only if it were 

allowed to have true existence, would prove fatal to the ehar- 

acter of spirit as being, by nature, ever pure, intelligent, and 
frOG, ^ 

But see to what the Vedantins thus come. On the one 
hand, they take ignorance to be nothing at all -—for other^ 

Bol.™ cuH not be essentially ‘even p„e, intelligent' 
and fi-eei-and, to prove this very point, they oteert, that in.’ 
noi^ee ,8 self-,maginej. On the other hand, by giving J, 
lliat Iterance the epithet of apparent, they at once begin to 
see a htde esaetenee in it,-j»t enough to avail for ila self- 
imagmation. They come to such a pass, that tlie term real, since 
they lake .1 signify b„tl. false and real, is useless te^ds 
diidmgnishnig the one from the otter. We ask them, whether 
m tteir appreliension, that wlueh they declare to be apparenl 

•reSv i “"“'S- « ' 

d^f Wiat can be ' 

dWer suchreatoiners? What words can we employ to 

tt mm icS a 1 1 , ‘"0. 

™ onht «:mti;r“‘’ ^ 
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CHAPTER 9. 


Examination of the Tenet of the Veddntins^ that tlm^e are Three 
Kinds of Existence. Ignorance cannot he False; and^ there- 
fore j the Igno7^a7it Soul cannot he one loitk the Supreme 
' Spirit 

Before I criti<3ize the doctrine of three kinds of existence, 
I would bespeak txoin the Vedantin the strictest attention. 
Without it, he will never be able to get at the ti'uth. Let 


icii V .a 




aside Iris usual habits of thought for a short hour 
and, while listening to what 1 have to offer, let liira take ac- 
count of his., present . c(>nsei(,)osness. 

When you, Vedantin, are assured, with respect to a given 
thing, that it indeed is, you ha.ve a conviction, that its existence 
is real And did you ever feel, that the real existence of one 
thing, recognized by you as existing, was different from the 
real existence of any other thing so recognized ? Do not all 
things which you perceive to exist at all, approve themselves 
to exist in one and the same manner ? Again, when a thing 
appears to you to be non-existent, does it not appear to you to 
be simply and altogether so, and notliing more or less ? It 
resiilts, that wluitever is is, andtliat whatever is not is altogether 
not,~witli no room fora third condition. How, then, can 
you prove various sorts of existence? 

But here til e Vedantin’s philosophical prejudice gets the 
better of hiin; and he declares, that he has* a consciousness 
of sundi'y sorts of existence : for he says, that, when he mistakes 
a rope for a snake, he becomes conscious of apparent exis- 
''te,nee.;^. „ 'It 'appertaining :to, such , a snake.-. When, however, 
you ■ coniin.it sucl'i a.ini-stake, '' does , the 'existence of the snake 
Vseem to you .di:ffore.nt froni' fhaf ' of.' a^ jar, ■ or ' the'.,, like ? , Does 
..'■not -the ■ existence .seem, to be ,- -,111 both insfances, equally .real? 
:Undoubtedly',''it does. , „"How, then, is.', it made 'out, that, in .mis- 






'See pp. 167, etc. 
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taking a rope for a snake, you become conscious of a second 
kmc of existence ? You will reply, that, by reason of mistake 
you look upon the snake’s existence to be like that of a iar’ 
or snnilai’ thmg ; but that they who know, that the object be- 
fore you IS a rope, call the snake, seen by you, apparent : and 

on that account, to their apprehension, your consciousness 
eoneems an apparent existence. Let them apprehend as the\^ 
may, what do you apprehend ? You are then conscious of the 
one sort of existence that you are habitually conscious of As 
for the impression of the lookers-on, do they see any descrin- 
tion of snake ? Not at all. They are perfectly satisfied, that 
no snaJie IS there. So, neither has a man labouring under 
mistake, nor one that does not so labour, any consciousness of 
apparent existence ; nor can either of them prove such a thing 
0 e. ou will reply , that you are constrained to call such 

rone1>”^^ M appears; as a snake surmised in a 

(d>e. But how idle to trouble yourself about naming that 
which never had any being ! That which is not, but only 

s^ms, tough error, to be, is altogether non-existent; and 
why should you name it ? ' 

But the Yedantins say, tb^t, when one mistakes a rope for 

a snake, the mistake is one of perception. Perception, how- 
ler, cannot take place without the connexion of an object 
a^ au organ of sense. Hence, if, in the ease instanced, you 

be ri^rf 

would be ^ connexion with, and there 

mistkel"° A- My reply is, that the 

mistake in question IS not perceptional, but mferential. Our 

MTien Y t M nothing beyo these, 

on, man mistakes a rope for a snake, he 

at 



merely cognizes, with his eye, something long: aiid there is 
no mistake in this. And then he infers, that the sometliing 
long is a snake. Bat the fact of being a snake is not in- 
variably concomitant'^' with length ; for many things besides 
snakes ave long. Hence, since the reason — ^the length~is 
fallacious, the inference— that a snake is present — is erroneous. 
The mistake of supposing a snake to be seen being, according- 
ly, not a mistake of perception, it is not necessary to hold 
that a snake is produced. 

You, Vedantins, give to objects of mistake the designation 
of apparent. But mistake is where there is no object, and 
yet the notion of it. Consider, now, what are the requisites 
that make mistake to be mistake. In the first place, tliere is 
no object : in mistake an object is wanting. The notion ' of it 
is all that remains ; and , beyond this there is nothing. 
Whence, then, do you get an apparent object ? Is it brought 
forth by a mere notion? Know, for a certainty, that, when a 
man mistakes a rope for a snake, there are only two things. 
One is the rope ; and the other is, the man’s mistake in surmis- 
ing it to be a snake. Ttere is nothing else; and there never 
was ; and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the Vedantin asks, in great astonishment, 
whether apparent things are altogether iion-existeni He 
wishes to know, what difference there is left between such ob- 
jects and the son of a barren woman, t Why do you think, I 
ask, that there is any ?t But there is, he insists, an immense 
difference ; for that apparent things are, once in a while, sur- 
mised by people, whereas no one ever surmises the son of a 
barren woman. My reply is, that the difference is merely 
one of siirmise, not of object. The son of a barren woman 



This phraseology is. that of the Nydya."- . 
t' 'See the.' Hecoiid note in; p...'16.h ■ 

:t See near the end of the passage from F^rthas irathi MisVa, at the foot of 
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is not surmised, for the obvious reason, that, whoever knows 

what is meant when a barren woman is spoken of is 

that she is a woman without a son. What wonder’ if 

surmises such a son ! And so, can one who know« o • 

thing to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake? Heal 

Avho does not know it to be a rope, so mistakes. Similarlv^ 

one who does not know what is intended by a barren woman’ 

may take her to be a mother. How you encumber a simnie 
matter with difficulties r ^mplt 

Let it be, the Vedantin here concedes, that a rope mis- 
taken for a snake, and nacre mistaken for silver, and like 
things, ^ have been shown to be quite unreal. But he will still 
maintain, that the things of the world cannot be so. For 
he will say , we have dealings with them ; and for tliis reason-’ 
though, like apparent things, they are imagined by ignorance, 
and oim learned men believe them to be apparent,-for the 

tic!f miinformed, they are called prac- 

. T "I*°g«ther unreal, how could we deal 

with them? In reply, I ask, whether the dealing is real 
ZrZ The an,™, that i, i., 

imagined. He does, he says. And wh«f i i 

that tem, ,hich . Um t« pmoiieart 1 T ^ 

Pascal ? Do., h, mL 

to exist ? Or, derived from^^. ! S ignorance, 

p, ’ irom a substance tei'med 

after the manner of a germ from n oao/-! v m 

tory he mav return nn .1 mterroga- 

^ y e may return one or other of the follmvino- answers tp 

he speaks from the pronmtiuira nP s> lowers. If 

say, that ignorance-imagined” meaim he may 

ignorance, to have eiistenee ” O +1 by reason 

ll . • ® ™e. On tlie other hand, should he 

ly ensnared by the phraseolno^ ^ 

r sav fK„+ ^ ^ VedSnta, he 

nr -n • ■ ®^^ihes iiderived from iimorDnn^ ” 

cause of the world IJlro it - u and the material 

Hsoob, iV ^ sinkh,. .o,.*..; 

j xiixii, oe tue ease V the • 

? wie existence of ignorance 


be 
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and of ignorance-imagined things does not differ from that 
of Brahm.a. And why, then, do you not call practical dealing 
and things practical indeed real? If you reply, that things 
spxmng from illusion are denominated, in your peculiar lan- 
guage, practical only, and that the distinction of true is x’e- 
stxucted to Brahma, I have to say, that, by these terms, you 
discriminate by class, not by existence ; and thus your divisions 
of existence fall to the ground. In like manner the Naiy ayikas 
style some things limited in dimension, aixd others, unlimit- 
ed ; and, again, some, texTene, and othei's, igneous, &c. : and 
is difference as to existence thei'cby implied respecting them? 
And do you mark any difference as to existence, by calling, 
teelmically, and so only, one object txme, and another, practical ? 
Both are alike real- And, since both ax’e x’eal, what becomes 
of the dogma of monism, or non-duality? Can monism be es- 
tablished by simply showing, that two things ax’e different in 
kind? If so, the Naiyityikas, no less than you, ai'e monists ; 
for they holdj that Ts'wara differs, in veiy many x'espects, 
from evervthing else. 

Fnrthei’, if iguoi'axice does not mean mistake, how is this 
world got rid of by knowledge? For nothing except what is 
mistaken is falsified thex'eby. But, if the woidd be made out of 
ignox’ance, as ajar is xxiade out of clay, knowledge can xxevei* 
do away with the woidd. When I find out, that what I mis- 
took for a snake is a I’ope, the supposed snake is dispelled : 
but what knowledge is such that it can do away with a jar 
which stands befox^e me ? Take a club and break it, and it is 
destroyed, tobe sui*e. Knowledge, however, cannot destroy 
it. And, as the woidd is not falsifiable by knowledge, so your 
material cause of the world, illusion, if it be not one with inis- 
take, is not to be got rid of by knowledge ; and then the soul’s 
connexion with the world, and remaining in bondage, are real ; 
and, therefore, the soul cannot be Brahma^ The sense of the 
term ignorance being paltered with, everything, with you, is 
:inverte(|r:,::':,Thevauthors\of your:system'^ by ignorance,”: ■' 
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originally have intended “mistake,”* when they snohe rf 

z“ : if— ‘ “■■■» St L 

meant to mark things as seeming, by reason of mistake r 

have existence. Subsequently, entrapped by sophistry tb - 

bega. tol.ke a<ifcenlviewofth„».xp„ssi„J. hS t 

of the world andrnonTsm Tin the falseness 

by WIrfge, fe, .ugseaMto rr 

“ig«ora„.eto.gta,d- „» .„du... Zl’bt t f 

»f Wn.ranc., to eri.t,” ho„ <»„ . a.i..g to .'.Z evtlH 
Wh.0h not, but appeat, to be, can be said to 

seem, from io-nor-ume b T i ««t 

How call a tC f ’i. r ' 

a thing of the former description have existence? 

Does Ignorance brino- it fm-flu „ 7 “'o existence.-' 

i„ A- ■ a, * ^ ™ as a snake produces egffs P Ae 

m discussing the subieot of tliaa a t 

I reneat th^t 1 ^ ^ apparent, I remarked, so now 

lepeat, that, when one says a thing is not, but is comnVed 

one denies Its existence and affirms only the cognition of f’ 

beyond which there is nothin O’ TTg,, L g“tion of it; 
be established ? And as yTcall ’ f T’ T 

imagined, so you call practical d i r 1 Ignorance- 

Mows, tL thTatfrLr“^^^^^^ 
countfor suchpracticaldealinrTteaf T " 

of i^oiunce, to exist, 

any kind of real existence in that with whieT, v ^ ®"PP®«g 

If a man has dreamed that tn x ^ conceraed ? 

need of his attributing any kind is there any 

In short, to be consistent Von n f , f ®“«h horse ? 

to regard the things of 




‘V'f®'” “ igno- 

eiitwely disengaged from this conception > ‘^is ® ^'chdrya, not 
‘^»ce”:as oneVyitb-mistak^- thoul W thJt T 7 w"’ 
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tlie world as altogether non-existent, just like nacz’ine silver 
and the son of a barren woman. 


According to your notions, the difference between yom- three 
species of objects toms on cognition. There is invariable cog- 
nition, occasional cognition, and the absence of cognition. Such 
are the characteristics of those three species. To the first belono- 
the things of this worid; to the second, nacrine silver and the 
_ like ; and, to the third, the son of a barren woman. But do 
not suppose, that these objects therefore differ among them- 
selves. It is true, that, even to olyects purely imaginary we 
are obliged to give names ; and, if the cognition of one such 
object differs from the cognition of another, it is permissible, 
on account of that difference, to attach different . names to 
those objects. Hence, if you only denominated one class of 
nonentities practical, and another class, apparent, I should 
not blame you. What I find fault with you for is this, that 
tlie terms practical and apparent suggest to you two separate 
kinds of real existence. 

Now I wish to explain the nature of existence briefly, and 
to point out how you err concerning it. Consider, that, when 
you affiimi, as regards what you call a true, a practical, or 
an apparent, object, that it is; in so affii’ming, you acknow- 
ledge, that its existence is, in all thi-ee cases, of the same 
description. What, then, becomes of their difference as to 


existence, which you affirm? If you say to yourself, that 
those objects themselves are of different sorts, namely, true, 
practical, and apparent, and that, therefore, they difier with 
respect to existence, I assure you, that this is a mistake. Let 
it he granted, that they are different, of different species : 
this fact does not concei’n their existing, any more than does 


the fact, that the Naiyayikas divide certain things into limited 
and unlimited, e.stablish, that those things have various sorts 
of oxistoace. If the difference you contend for were a reality, 
it would be based on mental premisses. Thus, when we say, 
salt TO sweet, we can both conceive 



the ground of the difference, and we can evpress it in „ , 

But, when you say, concerning nhinnf !• ! 

0 ^ ^oncQinmg objects of three kinds trnA 

&c. that they are, do you picture to yourself any foundation 
for their existing diversely ? Do not say, that there are some 
objects which really differ, but yet the grounds of their differ 
are n^ to be known , and that, in iL ma„ner,^i 

of he difreience_ between the existences belonging tr^ 

Bis 017^ impossible of discovery, 

of which voroan”T.1lT ‘'^^hmiinted with, 

g™«d of the.-, differing. Of .vhntevee thing y.„ “ el** 
yhethee from perception, f„m 

tion « . 3'»" <»'”» fcy your info.L- 

tion, as soon as you know, that a thing is, you am fnlfyr o,. 

St D* Simdarly, if you are siire, that what you 

fully infomoTrf’th”'^ apparent, are, you are 

’ they arc discrepant 

rot L w^ If you do 

“ is”^ t,o 7 7!i yem- applym^^ 

and the some ^ ^ ^ ^ i" o«e 

three species of 3en7e> """ 

yowsa d, that you believe in different existences of true ' 
2^etica4 and apparent olyects, because those olyects them- 
selves differ mutually, and you remember my rLy Wd l 
on a concession. * But now I protest ao'amst wmr ri ’ 

fioT. nf T I A yolir cm 

like the Naiv^’ for argument’s sake. Dn- 

^ |e Naiyayika division of things into limited and unlimi- 

nature of flmw-t jonr supposed difference in the 
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I have now to say, that, even tliongh you proved tlie world 
to be imagined by ignorance, and false, still you should not 
call that ignorance false. When, to make out ignorance to 
be false, you style it igiidrance-iinagined, does it not occur 
to you, that, if it were false, that is to say, no entity, it could 
not exercise imagination ? In evasion of this question, you lay 
dowii, that ignorance, though ignorance-imagined, and, there- 
fore, not real from the standing point of true existence, is not 
altogether nothing ; it being apparent. What can be re])Iied 
to such an absurdity? Whatever is ignorance-imagined, and, 
by consequence, not indeed real, is a .sheer nonentity, and 
can imagine nothing. 

Sometimes, the Vedantins declare, even things that owe 


ir origin entirely to mistake, and are false, arc nl)le to 
produce effects. For instance, what is seen in dreams fore- 
shows, it is said, good and evil. Here, too, in my opinion, 
the Vedantins, from want of right consideration, are wide 
of the truth. Things that we see in dreams do not foresho w, 
as tl|ey allege they do; for such things arc nonentities. 
Dreaftis foreshow; and these are entities. 

The olyect of a miscbiioe]p1^ou ; but the conception 

itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a snake, and 
is put in bodily fear, we are not to understand, as tlie Ved&i- 
tins do, t that the snake, — for that is nothing, — but that 












if- 




♦' Nevertheless, ye d in Elysium, a thing seen in a dream certainlj 
becomes indicative, 'that,; anmet^ .real, belonging to the waking state, will 
be accomplished.” ' '■'7' '■■■ ■ 

This couplet is from the a part of the B&ta-mnMi.. No MS. 

of it is at present accessible to the writer. 
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man s misconception, which is entitative, is the ean.se of 

fear. ias 

By all these considerations it is proved, that if 
Vedantins maintain, the regarding*the woHd as t™ aj S;,: 

then that Ignorance cannot be false, but must be true • .it. f 

_ And just as true are our sinfulness and misery. For t !.P, 

IS sm m one’s desiring or doing anything whidi one ccm,. 

°oelZT7 '' many things which, though .t e 
alhconscmus of misery. I„ treating of the Sankl.ya sys . ,. 

I h^e shown, diat our consciousness of cogniiion; Cil’ 

‘ ivj y, misery, (fee., cannot be an error. Since, then, „ur 

souls are sinful, and subject to misery, for this further rea«om 

they cannot be the Supreme Spirit ; which as the Verlc 'i 

co«f», » ever pnre. Li e.,>nllLiT " 

f ‘°P“ ■”»™. I »>>«" >>«"■! n.» 

li«pt»r to a oloee. Wlion I „as disomsi'ng t/,e Sail,,-, .. 







Ffl3Tf^€t7iTT ?T?:J!rT5T aq^cr 

.--J T-,. - . .TS, ^ 

^^3rt II 

- The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, because all'-eapient • i 
to tii 0 full J aa it is the gives inatriieiiori 

«M:<ipem;ee lbr <Lr— ihe Uefbnled «tb., 

chimencal, cannot work to the same end Just ^ ' 

an other men, is imaginary and felse ■ and ye^ 

Other mea are hot.'' ■ '' ' ■■■ • 

ignorant, it is said, think tte^^ of the sky” "to tf Vf 
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tlowii what would be enough to refute the Vedanta as 
well. I saidj that our consciousness of cognition, will, &e.,' — 
IVji* :;ver we may err as to other things, — -cannot be erroneous. 

- equently, even were I to allow the correctness of the 
A . aitins’ allegation, that to regard the world as true is a 

yet so to regard it cannot be false; since we 
arv Conscious, ..that we have a cognition of the world’s truth : 
it eognition which the Vedhntins call erroneous. I repeat, 
tl y if such a misconception as that just spoken of actually 
t " ts us, we cannot be the Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, am 
i i e to answer the Vedantins. It was necessary, however, 
['■(Mmine and to expose, fi’om various aspects, the arguments 
produce to prove the falsity of ignorance; for therein, 
/•/ '1 have before said, consists the whole strength of the 
V'r -! inta doctrine. It was of main importance, also, to refute 
Hirir- errors touching the. subject of. existence; those, errors 
' most prejudicial to them in several ways. The labour 
i ’.ve. expended on this liead should not, then, be viewed as 


CHAPTBE 10. 

i\\f'ujnmati()n of .the Vedantiris Errianeipatwn ; JProcf, that the 
fedoMa does not deserve to be called Theistic ; and a fern 
Words on the Faculty of Judgment ^ its Power ^ and its Use. 


|Vhen the notion is refuted, that the soul is identical with 
Iii*Ahma,: the refutation follows, by implication, of the' notion, 
ifmi w.hen , the ' soul attains, to . right apprehension,, ..viz., . the 
rcgJi^rdmg ' itself 'aS: ,o,ne;''witlr,'.Brahma,. it, 'becomes .libei'ated from. 
Afil cTTOTj and, ', being' 'B'rahma"r6aliz'ed,^':;is' 'emancipated. E'^or, 






word is a makeshift ; and so is “ restored,” used at p. 246, and else- 
It ia.imposs'ible to expre.sa. in, rational language what becomes of the 
fiOiU, when..V".edata'ica]ly emancipated. From all eternity it has been Brahma;, 
u 'Si herefore has not to become Brai'.iinaj or, .again, to be restored to IBralnna-^ 
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Niiiee the soul Is not at all Brahma, its thinkino- , , 

IS not appreliensimi Knf fl ± ^ itself to be so 

■ino Pn. fl extreme of misapprehension . 

.10(1, ior thus thinking, instead of deservino- to ’ 

ted, it deserves severe punishment. c" ' ’ 

Again, the emancipation of the VoPl-w- * 

. u.at of Lcr? 

these, as I have said before, emancmf.-. • , 
from all pain, and to remain like a Lne 'ft l 
telligence. And in this there is no e.^perimice Tf h'"^ - 
Precisely such is the condition of emancipation ^ ^ 
the Ved^ntins; however it may seem W tt' T 

attended bj ,„.pp;„ee 3 , for ’tl.e “detribe ‘S®“’ 
ns being intelligence and bliss. To be emancipated 

icm, re^ization of Brahmahood ; and from this it shonld 
■seem, that the emancipated must be happy T havo 
however, that their Brahma is onlv n 

and blise. He i, Migenoe that cogaiae™tL'''td®br 
without failion of happiness. What hope is thie that 
soul would behappj, if it „aa,e to sut a ■ sZ’sTt ft 
We know, that all their doctrines oor> ^ ^ 

the soul are most absurd - but antapn+Jeo^ +i, 

^nia, out, accepting them asset forth 

we can even show, that th^iv 

W, mat men emancipation amounts to annihi- 
lation. Ihey say, that the soul is false. If ,r. tf «« 

actually be restored to Brahmahood. For a false fin*. 

not become true. So lono- as misannrelfo • ^ 

oUnngesistsi^ .semblauee, and. when righteppreh«sion 

;r ’ r^- <“»??».■ »(« uoaiuguess «. 

tin. 11, <dl that the hapless soul could attain to by acquin’no- rio-ht 
apprehension. 1 = to w 


■■ «.«, id'**..* 




^ ^ .1^ , V k 




Nordo^itreafeBrahmahoodi^^^w^^^^^ 

, ,t .8 void ^aU conwousnm A Ted&tin does not hesitate td Say : 

r iHOT wsf# »d fiwam .yj, 

aiiiift hitx^self; It becomes Brahma Iiim already 


'itVis: 
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Bifcherto I have been taken np with the leaduig 
the Ve^nta ; and I have passed by nothing of maannmpo _. 

And now I venture to ask any thoughtful man, wli^ther this 
scheme deserves to be called theistie. Yiewed sup_erfici^y,nt 

has. I allo«, . ! ““1 «t 

critically, I cannot see, that it is aiijt ii „ 

atheism. . . ii i t„p o find • hut 

Tlie distinctive article of theism is, the be 1 ^ • 

God is eliminated from the Yedanta. ^ _ 

creator of the world, nor its preserver, nor its loid . sh ^ , 
aeatox ot _ , Yedantins gn^e to 

“l^e^ title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spmh ; 

stilWwir <tei^ w U that'(^s"^<^y 

not consist in bearing a great name ; but lie f 

deed- and is endowed with extraordinary excellencies, is 

o-reat,’ and lie alone. Why is God spoken of ^ supreme v 

^i-eat? Because He created all, 

L hccause Ho is oi..iii„oteut and oniii.sc.e.it, 

•wdtfcidiyine attributes. Again, why is i propei , 

wwawAiim'- = Him? Because He 

incumbent oiTtnvto-bonour ai^ to love ±1 , 

made ns, and because we are~ffis^ W. because He is om be 
^ctor; and because, by reason of His ^orable_ perfect^^^ 
He claims the homage of our hearts The 
decs net ^cognise in the Supren,, 

enumerated, does not really^ ^ 

wliich it teaelies is not the P . -pa , i o,, 

riiMige imagination, and to donommate rt B^.ma anc 

prana spirit, -ill in cdor-aticn 

Moreover, as, to adheistic religicm, wa a ^ 

of Him are ossenM, so likewise .. d.tonmmaton Ween 
sin and virtne. and this 

dfata. Sin and ™tao are acknowledge, _ 

standing point of praoM eaistonoe; but, : *7 

come to he, in toulh, nothing. Ihe 
ly with these views, may dree sm, and follow - 
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Sec. Ill, Chap. 10. 


othPr f ■ Pursuing the 

atl eLa r!”’ ”” ''“ “” '“fc S™, 

WwT ' °‘° “■'■ °” ‘“J'-eatagKl by ,„.d. a 

».el' Itiv ":f '’^' '"■' '“P'”*'””' 

fthe B. / ™’ aad so fo.yl ,ohat he dlls 

7 7 I ,’ fcmaelves to him as veri- 

7 dJ b ""'“■ ie'-olved herein, the 

b odanto, have set up their theory of various sorts of enisteace. 

Jiff f r 1'“'"'“. *e., whiob shoo- them- 

Je ,7 ’, 7 ,r P™‘“. ‘e tie 

, . so, by fallacies, they solace their mental disquietude. 
theSo™!-’ ”, * P'“e among 

*men^ tenets. Its advocates, of coume, Imre take issue »ith 
me. According to them, their system cimtemmces thevfdr ’ 

sup ® ocl^and4istmguishe.s between sill and virtue, &c. &c. ; 

aiit such IS their iueoiisisteney, that they teach conformably. 

^ le harm they do is, therefore, less than would be done by 

inc^ eating ov ert atheism. Still, any scheme must be most per- 
nicious, uffaich is, in truth, repug-iiant to theism, even though its 
maintainers do not clearly perceive such repugnance. Those 
V edautins, I have observed, who are naturally least inclined 
to evil, are least hyured by their system. But its effect on 


WWTSfrr ^ l[Trtw l-frT ^ || 

_ '“ He who has not the notion, that 1^ is a doer, whose 

involved iy worhs, though he were to slay «H these demzen.s o/ earlA, would 

not, i/fcyact, slay, or be coniprohiised, ” 

So runs the majrarafh,9i«d, XVIII. , 17. ! ; ^ 

, I’his is a perfectly legibunate deduction Irom VedanU premisses, i :,!.; '7^ 



tho^e persons who hav^ a strong bias to vice, is, I have like- 
wise obseryed.jSnchj that no excess of •wickedness seems to 
them wrong. As for the former class, it is, I think, owing 
to their addiction to devotional exercises, rather than to mat- 
ters of doctrine, that they are not equally depraved. But 
let a man give himself up to the Vedanta, and dwell constant- 
ly on such thoughts as that he is Brahma, and pure, and 
that sill and virtue are falsities; be his natural disposition 
however favourable, his reverence for God must become less, 
and his desire to discriminate good and evil must grow cold 
and languid. And the detection of his sins, and humility 
and grief because of them, how can these and suchlike, 
which are most necessary and beneficial to man, he possible 
to him ? Indeed, it is unavoidable but that the Vedanta should 
work only prejudice to all wdioin it influences; in a lesser 
degree, certainly, to some than to others : but it cannot im- 
prove the fallen nature of any single mortal. 

Beason admonishes us, that the true religion is that wdiich 
melior^i^our natural condition ; which, surely, wnth every one 
of us, need of amendment. The best of men 

must be, in tbe eyes of Go37grt^hus1y^^^^i^ and sinful. 

Even, they require the remedy of the true Faith. Moreover, 
no man can love God as he ought. One proof of due love to 
God is, the avoidance of all sin of wdiatever descidptiGn : for 
sin is that which is opposed to the divine commands, and 
abhorrent to God. Yet thei'e is no one -who has not commit- 
ted sins innumerable ; and the natural man has turned from 
God, and is on the way to perdition. He wants, then, a 
religion to instruct him in the knowledge of God, and to lead 
him to woi'ship and honour Him ; and to show the exceeding 
heinousness of sin, and its teirihle consequences, and how, 
by repentance and prayei’, to free himself from its fetters. 
That religion from which we learn these things must be, we 
feel, from God. And, for philosophers— themselves corrupt, 
as being hitman to exhort their felloiV’-men, in eontrariety 
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Sisa III, Chap. 10. 


to the teachmgs of that ivIro'iAn ' v ^ 

fKml- H 1 to regard God as ^ 

timL themselves oife with Brahma anH 

virtue, and their fruits, nonentities ^is to 
man poison, not medicine. Cease I e, t- sick 

countiymen, to consider as true’ a rer^^^ ^7 beloved 
such things as these "which Gontains 


menf fi^culty of jndg- 

--OU of it, men \elieve, that theL'^ a CoT"'V "1’ 
world; and they know, that it is good to pract' 
wrong to do evil, and what is le frnit^f / 

from His favour springs ti-ue happiness 

^rhf:!; t: “ »* 

most Jli bnt, immedtoly '“gaage to J- _ 

m*ok a d;.or.p.aoy. Hence ti," 

ol|.o„» and seeto. A„d toe jndg^ent of . ' a“ 

.a talse religion becomes more denravprl i-i -x ^^^®Pts 
otherwise. Nevertheless, let a man’s r V ■ u 
from the truth, and let his reason be e ever so far 
the lessons he has heard from his vouth V 

things in respect of which that nf ’ , f’ certain 
belie his docLes. ^ ^ 

“ "» lotH tta toe fundamental dogmioltor^- 
oppoeed to dl godlineee, m.d are eubversiv. of to 
of morality. It is perfectly certain tUi ^ Pimiciples 
one is not called upon to fei and to L *bem, 

.01 to leoe Oletof 

Tedantins * are earneetlT devetof to 

What they take to be God. Tbi, % worship of 

the, dictates of their better jndgm^ y td" 

h'^i jadgmenV the voice ofyG^^ 



rather than their own chief tenets. For the same reason it 
is^ that, in opinion of the Vedantins, even he who has 
acquired what they call right apprehension is not to do as 
he lists, but must eschew vice. In several other particulars, 
too, the Vedantins are seen to follow common sense, in 
contravention of their system. For instance: since they pro- 
fess to regard the soul and the Suj)reme Spirit as one, why 
should they hesitate to allow, that the latter is changeable and 
impure ? But not only do they hesitate here, but they refuse 
to admit, that the Supreme Spirit is other than ever pure, in- 
telligent, and free. To seem to reconcile this position with 
the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. Powerful 
indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, if, in spite of tlie 
causes tending to debilitate it, which I have lately spoken of, 
it still asserts its prerogative, with some effect, among very 
misbelievers. Even through their mouths it bears witness 
against false doctrine, and in behalf of God and the truth. 

^,God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain thus 

mimh^ illumination ; it being this alone that serves as 

a safeguar<ilihd^«ifM^^ to such men as are ignorant of 

the true religion. Except ioFitpooTMe^^h^ to what depth 
the human race would not have become degraded ; so sur- 
charged are false religions with error, so far do they militate 
against the majesty and purity of God, and so confused 
and imperfect are their principles of right and wrong. The 
I'eason, as we now find it, is, however, inadequate to lead 
us to the way of salvation, or to purify our corrupt nature^ 
For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of God. 
And, as regards this Word, when presented, the reason, 
once more, is of great use, in enabling us to test it, and to 
recognize it for what it professed to be. Moreover, such is the 
efficacy of the Woi'd of God, that, as an enquirer goes on 
studying it, provided he brings to that study due perseverance, 
ix^Dartiality, humbleness, and abnegation of self, his judg- 
ment daily becomes more and more defecated; and it enables 



hiiii to distinguisli clearly between what is true and what is 
false in matters of religious belief. But the result will not 
be thusj unless he applies himself to the search of Holy Writ 
in the way I have specified. For there are many truths whieh^ 
though at the first blush they revolt the mind, are seen, after 
patient investigation, to be quite in accord with all that is 
reasonable and nVht. 

O 

The ti-ue religion is now accessible to the people of India. 
May God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear coimtrymen, 
that you quench not the dirae light which He has lighted in 
jmur breasts ; tliat, on the contrary, you may follow its lead- 
ing ; that you meekly and patiently try, by it, the Christian 
Scriptures ; that you take hold on their priceless promises ; 
and that, in the end, you may inherit, as your everlasting por- 
tion, the joy of the Heavenly Kingdom. 
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List of the principal Sanskrit Books auoTED in 

THIS Volume. 

Nydya-sUra-vritti, by Vis'wauatha Bhattachdrya. Calcutta edition 
of 1828. 

BMshd-jparidichheda, by Vis'wandtha Panchanana Tarkdlankara 
BhafctacMrya. Edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Siddhdnta-muktavalii by the same ^ a commentary on the Bhd- 
shd-parichchheda^ and printed with it. 

TarMmrita, by Jagadi^a Tark^Iankara Bhatt£ch%a, MS. 
Tarka-sangraha, by Annam Bhatta. MS, 

Tarka-dipikd, by the same; a commentary on the Tarka-san 
graha, MS. 

Vais' eshika-sktropaskdra, by S'ankara Mi^ra. MS. 

Binakari, by Bdlakrishna and his son‘ Mahadeva Bhatta Dina, 
kara. MS. 

Tatfwa-kaumudi’-’Contd.mmg the Sdnkhya-kdriMrhj Vachaspati 
Mib^ra. Calcutta edition of Samvaf 1905. 

Sdnkhya-pravachana- bMshya, by Vijndna Bhikshu. The Trans, 
lator’s edition, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Bhikshu. MS. 

P<^tanjalad}hdshya-UrUU^^^;''5r~ng^ by Vij. 

nana Bhikshu. MS. . 

S'dstra-dipikd, by Parthasdrathi Midra. MS. 
Purva-mimdnsdrtha-sangraha, by Laugaksbi Bhdskara. MS. ‘ 
Bkdtta-dipikd^ by Khanda Deva, MS. 

■’" The first edition is now passing through the press. The passages of the 
Sdnhhya-sdra quoted in this volume will be found there as below : 


That cited at page 31, at page 1 . 

.35^ 22. 

33 ^«^ — 

54^_ ^ ^ _2s, 

^ do, 37. 

, 55,'' 40. 

59^ 43^ 

80, — 1 5 , 
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S'ankara Acbarya’s commentaries on the leading Upanishads 

with A'nandajnana’s-or A'nanda Giri’s-annotations thereon. Edi- 

tioE in the Bibliollieca Indica, 

Brahma-s&tra-bhdshya, or S'driraka-s&tra-bMshya, and the com- 
mentary on it ; by S'ankara A'ehSrya and EamSnanda Saraswati 
respectively . Unfinished edition in the Bibliotheca Indiea, and MS 
Bhagavad-gltd, or I'dwara-gitd, with S'ridhara Swamin’s com 
mentary, the SubodhmL Bombay lithographed edition. 
Ashtdvakra-gltd, attributed to Ashtavakra the Muni. MS. 
Brahma-gitd, a section of the Suta-sanhitd. 

S ih(i~git(iy an episode in the B adT/ia-puTd/fia. MS. 

Yoga-vhishtha, attributed to Valmiki. Calcutta edition of 1 85 1 

See p. 177. 

Smikshepa-d driraka, bj Sarvajnatma Muni. MS. 

Suhodkini.hj Purushottama MMra ; a commentary on the 
Iiepa^d driraka, MS. 

Feddnta-parihhhhd, by Dharmaraja Dikshita. Calcutta edition 

ot S' aka 1769. ' ' . 

Feadnta-dikhdmani, a commentary on the Veddnia-paribhdekd 
by Ramakrishna Bikshita. MS. ’ 

reddnta-edra, by Sadfeanda Yogindra. Calcutta edition of 1 829. 
Vimka-chuddmatii, attributed to S'ankara A'charya. MS. 

A'tma-bodha, attributed to S'ankara A'charya. The Translator’s 

edition. Mirzapore : 1852. 

' ' '' ' ' ' OXJl s ; printed at the end of the A'tma'-hodha, 

Eastmnalaka, imputed to S'ankara A'charya. It is printed at the 
end of the reddnta-sdra, &c., Calcutta edition of S>aka 1771. 
Jimn-mukti-vweka, by Madhava A'ch%a. See p. 29, ' 

SiidMnt&'^ratnmndkL See p. 35. 

Bruhntiankdra, by Achyutakrishna A'nanda Tirtha. See p. 160. 

BUgamta-purdm. Bombay lithographed edition. 
Fdwan.moda-iarangigi, by Chiranjiva Bhattacharya. 

Most of the MSS. used for this volume belong to the Translator 
Accounts ot almost all the works referred to are given in A contri- 

^ f T. Bibliography of the Indian Philo- 

'eopnieat Calcutta 
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EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


P. 2, iiote, 1. 2, For '' Divine Spirit” read 
P. 5, 1. ]3. For Deity” read “ Brahma.” 
1. 7} note, 11. 9 etc. Strike out ^‘presumed. 
“ irrespectively of the works of souls.’* 


Brahma and I's'wara.” 


By “ sole” cause is meant 


P. S, note.s, I 2 ah infra. 




P. 9, note, 1. 5. Read 

n, note, 1. 2. Read L. 15. Read 

I . Id, 1. 2, Read “ arise.” Note, 1. 4 ah infra. Read ** .son ” 
P. 14, note, 1. 11. Read 


R. 16, note, 1. .9 aj i«/m. Read Read » Brdlmia-,'i,lm.," 

P. 17, note, 1. 5. Read 

O'. 

P. 21, note, I. 7 ah infra. Road 

P, 30, notes, 1. 3 ah infra. Strike out generally”. 

P. 87, note, 1. 11 aJ inym. Read L. 4. “ impelling,” should 

Bot have been italicized. 

P, 44, 

P. 45, 1. 3. Q’t^Ppiy^aTcominn^^ discrimina tively.” Note, 11. 9 and 3 
ah infm^ and elsewhere. For indifference” read ^ ' non-difference. ” 

P. 60, 1. 9 For affection” read ‘^‘’evolution.” 

P. 64, note, 11. 9 and 6 ahinfla. For soul” read spirit.” 

P.71, note, 1. 6. Vijn^na Bhikshu says, at p. 23 of the Sdnkhya-pravachana- 

hUshya : flTHafr-stl^TT^^r. SdmvrUtiU is, 

then, equivalent io aUndyaha ; and this scarcely differs in import from mdy^ 

iha. ‘Mllusory,” though an experimental rendering, may, therefore, be al- 
lowed, 


P. 77, notes, I. 6. Read ^^I*iT?I 

P. SO, notes, 1. 5 ah infra. Read cT^f^Tr^.^ 

P. 87, note 1 1. 12, and 21. For '' Pandit” read ''author.” 
P. 104, note, 1.3. Read " Yedas/’ 

P. . 1 1 0 , 1 . 1 5. R ead " as a jar, clay.” 

P. Ill, 1, 17. Put a comma after '' body.’^ 

P. 120, notes, 1 12. Read '^g 

F. 172, ]. 4. Read 


''a thing, they say, really produced.” 
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P. IS5, note, 1. 4. For betake^’ read protend.^' 

P. 205; notes, 1. 2*2 Italicize to Brahma/' 

P. 224j 1. 7. Strike out but,” note, 1. 3. read ‘^diverse/’ 

P. 231, 1. 16. For '‘betakes” read protends.” 

P. 235, 1. 5. Important as is the doctrine of the objectlessness of Brahma's 
so-called cognition, and though it is acknowledged by very Vedintin, no ex- 
press statement of it, in any regular Vedanta treatise, has yet fallen in the 
way of the author. The words about to be cited from Eatnagarbha are more 
directly enunciative of the doctrine adverted to than anything quoted in the 
body of this volume. Eatnagarbha is commenting on the Vishnu-FuTo}na 
I., 9, 41 ; 

N. * 

cT^ TWR K 

On this he says : j 

fwv?r'55r5ffi-crJT | 

JBodhana is here explained by^a'^ics, “ cognition and it is stated, that its 
epithet "pure,” is intended to severalize it from “ raodificational 

cognition and that avijahta, in the sense of “ objectless,”— since vyalcta sig- 
nifies " object/’— is added, in the original, by way of elucidating vi^uddha. 

The commentator, a learned Ved^intin, is here writing of Brahma. That, in 
his exposition of ainjahtai he unwarrantably Vedantizes the text he is^-expH- 
cating, is quite possible. At the same time, it is clear, that ha regards Brah- 
ma’s cognition as void of object. 

P. 253, notes, I. S. Read 

Numerous eriors of accentuation, punctuation, &c., but of a sort not 
likely to cause any perplexity, have been left unnoticed in the preceding 
list. The tian&lator, when the hook was printing, was at such a distance 

irom the press, that it was impracticable to furnish him with revises, or second 

■proof-sheets. ■ 



